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LAW HOOKS PUHLTSITED BY 


Smidi’s foiii|M‘n(liaiu of the Law of Real and Personal 
Property, 

(’onnccteil wilh C’onvryancing, for the use of StiulentR and Pnic- 
liLioiuu's. By JosiAii \Vi LLiAM Smith, B.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., 
Bunistcr-nt-Law. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. Price £1 Si*, cloth. 1856. 

“ \V(‘ iiiiiMt say lliat he has perfurmed the task of selecting and arranging with 

discretion and ability The book, if used in the manner reconiinended by the 

cflilor, as a n’frcNlicr to the memory, and a repository of information that is wanted 
in daily practice, will he found of great value.*' — Jurist, 5th April, 1856. 

“ It will i)« seen from this outline that the work is extremely well ))laniicd ; the 
topics aic arranged in the natural order ns they flow out of one another, and thus 
iinineiiscly aid the reader’s memory. lie writes like a man t-ho is master of his 
theme, clcaily and eoncisfly.” — Law Timks, Dec. 1, 185.1. 

“ Ot the 111 . inner in which Mr. Smith has acquitted himself of the ta.«k of sup- 
phing the dcticiency he points out, have great satisfaction jn being enabled to 
speak 111 teuns of the highest praise. The work before us has evidently been com- 
piled witli tlie most conscientious care ; w'e have taken some trouble to test its 
iN'iitenU, and can vouch for its merits in point of scrupulous accuracy." — Tins 
IC\AMiv \TioK OK ARTier.ED Clkrks, February, 1856. 

tilrreiiiiAod's Rniiiial of Coiivcyaiiciiig ; 

A M'lniiul of the Practice of Convcyancinj^, showinfr the present Practice 
relatiiiff to the daily routine of Conveyanciiifr in Solicitors’ OITices. 'To 
which are aiMed (’oncise Common Forms and Precedents in Convey- 
ancing; — ('onditions of Sales, (kmveyances, and all other Assurances in 
constant use. By (j. AV. (Iheknwood. In 12ino. Price 6r^ cloth. 

IS. Vi. 

‘‘ The infonnalion under these heads is just of that ordinary practic al kind which 
• is Icano'd fiom evpcriciicc, and is not to he gathered from treatises. 

“ 'Fhc work IS well done, and will he very useful to the class for whom it is in- 
tended.” — Ji uisT, liid May, 1856. 

‘•The AikIuu' gives, in a clear and well-arranged manner, a statement of 
the dnries nf a Solieilor in general (’ouveyanciiig business. Ih* disl nignishes 
between the duties of the Solicitors on 1 * 11^1 side, pointing out their respective 
rights as to preparation of doeimients, charges, Ac*. ; and adds nnmerons snirges- 
iions, not f»nl\ useful to a clerk or young practitioner, hut many of which 
would he fmiud of service by professional men generally.” — L eg \i. Ou.servkr, 
Man'll 2*J, isriti. 

“ 'J'liis IS a useful little mnmial, designed as p guide to the inexperienecd prac- 
liiioner in the praelical eoiidiiet of eoiiveyanciiig business. It is wiitten in an I'.isy 
iiitelligihle s!\le, and cninprises a v.'iriety of veiy necessary information and advice 
upon tlie maiirrs of whieli it treats. These matter.s arc such as, in I lie ahsenee of 
a woik of tills eharaeler, are only to he learnt by actual experience; and, indeed, 
there aie ]ioiitls touched upon in the pages before u.s on which enlighleninent may 
he gathered even by those whose career does not date as from vesterdav.” — 
l.,KGui Ki \.x, Faster Term, 1856. 

IVilliniiis’ Law of Lvorutors and Administrators. 

By Sir Edward Vaughan \Vil,lia> s, one of the Judges of Her 
Majesty’s (lourt of (.’oinmon Pleas. Fifth Edition. In 2 vuls. royal Svo. 
Price £3 l.kv. 6f/. 1856. 

Cookr on Inclosiircs. 

T’he Acts for facilitating the Inclosnre of (’ommons in England and 
Wales; with a TVeatise on the Law of llii^hts of Commons, in reference to 
these Acts; and on the Jurisdiction of the Tuclosure Commissioners in 
Evchange'4 and Partitions; under the Private Monies Drainage Acts; and 
under the Companies* Acts relating thereto. With Forms as settled by the 
Coininis-iioner.s. By G. Winguove Cookr, .Esip, Barrister-at-Law. 
'riiird Edition. In l*2mo. Price 15.v. boards. 1856. 




STEVENS AND NOTITON, 


Trevor on the Taxes on Succession. | 

A Digest of the Statutes and Cases (including those of Scotland and 
Ireland) relating to the Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties. With 
Practical Observations and Odicial Forms. By C. C. 'ruEvou, Ksq. Jn 
12mo. price 10.v. (Jc/. 1850. 

“‘Taxes on Succession' form a subject of trreat irit crest, as well to the Coin- 
miinity us the Profession, and Mr. Trevor has reiulercd good service l)y the volume 
before us.” — Legal Ouservrr, 24th May, 18.50. 

*' It is a further rccoinmciidalion of this volume, that the author lias had in the i| 
revision of it the assistance of his father, so well known to the Profession for tliitiy 
years, first as Solicitor, and afterwards as Comptroller of the l^egacy Huties; so 
that the pages arc stamped with a sort of authority.”- -Law Times, 21st June, 1H.50. 

Smith’s Action at Law. 

An Klemcntary View of the Proceedings of an Action at Law. By John 
William'Smitii, Ks(j., Author of “ Leading Cases,” “ A Cornpcndiuui of 
Mercantile Law,” &c. ^c. Sixth Edition, ada|)tod to the jiresent Practice. 

By Samuel Prentice, Esq., Barrister-at-La\i', PLditor of ” Chilly's j 
Arch bold’s Practice.” in 12mo. Price 10a-. Of/, cloth. 18.57. j 

Steer’s Parish Law j I 

Being :i Digest of the Law relating to the Civil and Ecclesiastical (io- 
vernrneiit of J’arislies, Friendly .Societies, X:c., &c., and the Belief, Sell le- 
nient, and Ueinoval of the Poor. Third Edition, coiisiderahly enlarged and 
altered. By Henry John Hodcson, Esq., Barrister-at-lirnv, Kecorder I 
of Ludlow, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, lu 1 tliick vol. 8vo 
Price £1 S.s\ cloth. (Now ready.) 

“ These aeciimiilaled stores have been c.arefiilly ami skilfully eollccled, analysed, 
and arranged in the body of ihe work by its present editor. 

“ Tliis wnik is so well known as a compendium of Parish Law as to require hut 
few eomments on our part. 

“ Tlie part rel.ating to the Poor Laws is especially valuable, as it iueludes llie 
latest dec,isi()iis, and at the same lime digests the vast and difiieult body of Statute 
Law- upon llie suhjeet. IJndei* this head the law- of Settlement and Removal is 
fully discussed.’’ — Jurist, Feb. 14, 18.57. 

“ Every vestry-room should have it upon its shelf for reference, and every parish 
lawyer should find a place for it in his library. Mr. Hodgson has well done tlie 
work of re\ision; his many additions are worthy of the text into which they have 
been introduced; and what more could he said in praise of lliem ?”--Law’ Times, 
Jan. 24, 1857. 

Tilsicj’s \ew Slaiii|i Acts and Complete Tables of Unties. 

The New Stainj) Acts (of 1850, 1853, and 1854), with the SucccRsiori j 
Duty Act, Notes and Explanatory Oliservatioiis, and 'i’ahles of all the ! 
Stamp Duties payable after the lOtli October, 1851, irieliuliug the new 
Law Fund, and Judgments Registry Duties in Ireland, together with a | 
U/f/cs/ of (til the rcrntl Cases. SLxth Edition. By Ilt(.ii 'I'ii.sley, i 
Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. In Svo. 1854. Price 8*-. Gt/. hoaitJs. | 

Tilsley’s Treatise on tlic Stamp Laws. 

By llutiii Tilsley, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. Second 
Edition, with a Supplement, containing the Acts of 18.50, 1853, and 1854, 
and complete Tables of Duties. In Svo. 1854. Price £l ll.s*. Od. hoards. 

“ Tills! lo an evtiemelv U'seful and well edited Imuk, well known to the profession 
and much esteemed by it.’’ — L aw Maoa-/.ink. 

“ The ease s ai e well stated -ind accurately criticised. It is a perfect working 
hook of reference.” -Jubist. 

“ 'J’liis 'I'leatise on the Stamp Laws has taken its place in the law library as 
thestambiid authoiityoii the vt-ry difiicuU but imporlant subject to which it is de- 
voted.” — Law Times. 




1. LAW T300KS PUBLISHED BY 

Smith’s Metropolis Local Mana^cniciit Act, 1853. 

The Metropolis Local Mana^^ement Act, 1855, with an Introduction, 
(Copious Practical Notes, and a full Double Index; also a Table of Quali- 
fications for Voters, Vestrymen, Auditors, &c. Jly Toulmin Smith, 
Ksq., Uarristcr-at-law. In 12mo. 1855. Price Ss. cloth. 

The Nofps deal with an iiihiiite variety of practical matters arising out of the 
Art. Among these may be enumerated: — All Qualifications under the Act for 
Voters, and for every election ; — the distinction between rental and ratal; — the 
effects of the Act on Common TiHW Vestries, and on Vestries under Acts of Parlia- 
ment ; — its effects as regards Ecclesia.stical Districts ; — its effects as regards Local 
Acts, and how far the latter will still remain in operation ; — the mode of Election 
of Vestries and District Hoards, and the Appointment of Olticrrs ; — the position 
of A>strie.*i and Parishes under the Act; — Wards and Ward Action ; — the Law of 
Sewrrs, and the results of the Act in respect to the maintenance of Sewers, and 
the collection of Sewers’ Rates, and exemptions therefron ;-^the making and 
levying of Rates in general under the Act ; — the several and the relative Powers 
and Functions of the Metropolitan Hoard, and of the District Hoards and Vestries ; 

■ — the Record of Proceedings; — the Conduct of Officers; — the Hye*Law8 and 
Standing Orders necessary for the proper execution of the Act; — the effects of the 
Act as regards existing Public Hoilies, (!ompanies, ffcc. ; — its effects as regards the 
Entry on and Purchase of Land, Repair of Highways, the River Thames, &c. &c. 

Russell’s (F.) Treatise on the Duty and Power of an Arbi- 
trator, and the Law of Siihiiiissioiis and Awards ; 

With nil Appendix of Forms, and of the Statutes rtdating to Arbitration. 
The Second Edition. In royal 8 vo. Price £1 l().v. cloth. 1850. 

Dart’s Vendors and Purchasers. 

A Compendium of the Law and Practice of Vendors and Purchasers of 
Heal Estate. By J. Henry Dar'i\ Pstj., Harrister-at‘law. T'hird 
Edition. In 8vo. Price £1 6x. cloth lettered. 185(). 

Archhold’s Bankrupt Law. 

'File Law and Practice in Bankruptcy, as founded on the recent Statutes. 
By John F. Akciimold, Esq. The Eleventh Edition, including the Sta- 
tutes and (>ascs to 18 Ik lU Viet., the Geneial Orders of the (^ourt, New 
Forms, and 'Fables of (’osts. By John Flather, Esq., of Lincoln*s-inii, 
Barristcr-at-law. In 1 ibick vol. i2mo. price £i lOx. cloth. 185G. 

Archhold’s Summary of tlic Law Relating to Pleading and 
Fvidciicc in Criminal Cases ; 

With the Statutes, Precedents of Indictmi nts, &c. ; the Practice relating 
to them, and the Evidence necessary to support them. By John Jervik, 
Esq. (now Lord Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas). 
By W. N. WeIlSBY, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Recorder of Chester. Thir- 
teenth Edition. In royal 12mo. price £l 'U\ cloth. 1856. 

Addison on Contracts. 

A 'Freatise on the Law of Contracts and Rights and Liberties ea: con- 
tractu. Fourth Edition. By (J. (I. Addlson, F^stp, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. In 1 large vol. royal 8 vo. price £1 15x. cloth. 1856. i 



STETENS AND NORTON. 


Scott^s Costs in Common Law, Convoyancin^, &r. 

Bills of Costs in the Superior Courts of Common Law, also in Par- 
liament, the Crown Office, and the Queen’s Jtemcrnhrancer’s Office, and 
in Bankruptcy, Insolvency, Conveyancing, Criminal Prosecutions on Cir- 
cuit and at Sessions, See., including Costs of interlocucrry Rules and 
Orders under the Common Law Procedure Acts, 1852 and 185 4. and 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1855. By John Scott, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
In royal 12mo. price 16a'. cloth. 1850. 

“ We can recommend Mr. Scott’s book as a very useful manual upon a subject of 
practical interest to every attorney.” — T iik Ji/hist, 1 7th May, 1H5G. 

** A full table of ‘ Contents,' and a co|)ioiis ‘Index,’ contribute to the coinjiletp- 
ness of a hook wliich mu.st prove one of the most acceptable and useful additions 
that can he made to the ollicc library.” — Law 'I'imi-.s, ;ird May, 1850. 

“ We think Mr. Scott lias bcatowcd his accustomed care and painstakiii^ in the 
composition of this valuable work, which must be c.s.scntial toc\crr practitioner and 
his clerks who are engai^cd in the several branches of law to which it relates.” — 
Legal OnsKRVER, lOih May, 1850. 

Woolrycli’s 31i‘lro]iolis Kiiihliii" Aft, 1855. 

Ihe Metropolis Building Act, 18 & 19 Viet. c. 122. With Notes, Intro- 
duction, Glossary, and Indexes. By lluMPJiKY William Wooluycii, 
Serjeant-at-law. In liriio. Price ox. cloth, 185(1. 

“ He has abundantly annotated the recent •Statute, familiarly explained its pro- 
visions, copiously iiidcved it and printed it in a small volume, .so that it can 
easily he caiiied about. This is pr('ci.^cly \\Lat was \^nlltcd, and being wanted, it 
will be sure to succeed.” — Law Time.s, 121h Apiil, lH5(i. 

Wooiirairs Law of liaiiillord aiul Tfiiaiit. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Landlord and Tenant, w'ith a full 
Collection of Precedents and Porins of Procedure. Jly S. B. Hakuisox, 
Esq. Seventh Edition. By IIenky Horn, Esq., Keconlcr of Hereford. 
In I thick vjl. royal 8vo. Price £1 ll5. Gd. cloth. 185(). 

Jtiirton OH Ileal Propert,^. — Pi^litli Edition. 

An Elciiientary (Compendium of the Law of Real Property. B> W. II. 
Burton, ICsij. With N()tc.s, showing the Alterations in the law to the 
present time; to winch is now prefixed an IxTiionuoTORY C’ii.M'Tkr, 
giving a concise historical outline of such parts of the law as have been 
tlie subject of statutory alteration. By Edward Priestley (’oorEii, 
Esq., of the Middle 'Pemplc, Barrister-at-law. In 8vo. price £1 is. boards. 
1856. 

Staiiiiarifs of Cornwall and llrroii. 

Procedure in the Stannaries of (’ornwall and Devon. Containing the 
New Rule.s and Orders for Regulating the Practice, both at l^quity and 
(knnmon Law, of the (Jourt of the Vice- Warden of the Stannaries ; with 
the recent Statutes for e.stablishing and extending ils Jurisdiction. Pre- 
ceded by Observations on the Jkiwer of the (Joiirt in relation to Mining 
Associations and Partnerships in the Counties of (’ornwall and Devon. In 
l2mo. Price 9.V. cloth. (By Authority.) 1856. 

Batfiiiaii’s Lrnrral Tiiriipikr Itoad Acts ; 

With Notes, Forms, &c. Fourth Fldition. By \V. N. Welsh v, Escj. 
Barrifter-at-law, Recorder of Chester. In 12ino. 1854. Price 12a-. cloth. 

Cooke on tlif Liifranrliismifiit of Cop^'holds. 

A 'IVcatise on the Law and ]*ractice ol (kipyhold Enfranchisement ; 
with Forms, and all the Statutes. By G. W. Cooke, Barristcr-at-l*iw. 
Ill J -iiiio. 1853. Price 10a. 6(/. hoards. 
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('aimiit's illsiiiiial of Civil Lan. 

A Manual of Civil Law; or, Kxaminalion in the Institutes of Justinian ; 
b(‘iii^ a Translation of and (’oinincntary on ilial work, with an Introduction 
on the History of the Roman Law. liy P. Cumin, M.A.,of BaJiol (!!ollege, 
Oxford, Harnstei-at-law. In 12mo. IHf)!. i Vice If ) a’. Of/, cloth. 

“ The work is extremely welliloiie.*' — L aw Timiss, April 22, 1854. 

“ We legard this wjiik as a useful rtule rHPcnm, not only to tlic lawyer and law 
htutlenl who, not satistied ineiely with denlni|' in quibbles and points of practice, 
desires to cultivate the scienrp lA' law, but also to theelassiiMl scholar, who will find 
the infonnatioi) which it contains a ii.stTid aid to the study of many of his favourite 
authors." — liiisii May l.'l, 

" The volume helore u.s is a recent cuntnbution to the study of civil law, and it is 
a eoiitribulirm both valuahle in itself and seasonable in the iiim nfils appearance. 

" .Mr. Cumin has executed his ofhee of translator with threat care and scrupulous 
aecmaey. He has always used the same word in the same sense, and never em- 
ployed a modern word used in a seii'^e akin but not exaetly e.oi*reg]iond'Qg to an 
am lent one. 'I'he Knylish Munmil of Civil IjUW will he of the gieates islancc 
to students. I.e! any one itvid tliroii!;li tke text of the Institutes, and master 
enoiij^h of Commentary to have a f^eneral knowledge of his subject, a ' he wfi. 
then appreeiate the, value of Mr (aimiii’s work. ... A work in a c.iteche- 
tieal form is «)f the greatest seiviei* .is a supplementary eontribution to the study of 
a work whieh, llioiigh elementary, is so haid really to underhlaiid and remember 
as the Irislilutes."— G uakoia.v, .Tune 2rf, iSoi. 

Stiiilh’s IS’iiisaiiccK ihuiioval Act, 1S55. 

Piuctical J’roeeedings for the removjil of Nuisances and execution of 
Drainage NN'orks, in every l*ai ish, 'lowii, and Place in Knglaml and Wales, 
under flic Nuisances Renioval Act, J.Sa.'i, and by other coui'''' of Law, witli 
nimieroiis h’orms and complete Instructions for the condiKl of P.irish 
( a)niniilLees. To which is added, The Discasi s Prevention Acl, iSafi. Hy 
'rom.'ii \ Smi I’M. Ks(| , liarnstcr-.'it-Law, Author of ‘‘ 'The Parish, ’\K:c. &c. 
The Second Ldilioii, greatly cnlirgcd, in 12mo. 18.50. Price .'i.v. boards. 

BOOKS OF FORMS. 

Necessary for carrying into operation 
VV/c Xiiisinirps Rvmocal Act for ICnytand^ 185:'), 

Prepared, with InslnictiDiis for Use, by 'Poulmin Smith, Ksq. 

J - -PRLSKN TMKNT ROOK, FOR ENTRY OF COMPLAINTS, (loo 

nhvpls in vtH'h booh\ jnicc 7s. Of/, bound.) 

II. - fNSPlCC TOR’S REPORT HOOK. (100 sheets in each book, price 
7s. Of/, hound.) 

II I. ORDER OF AUTHORIZATION TO INSPECTOR. (100 sheets in 

(Itch book, price C)s. bnnnd.) 

IV NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR ORDER OF A DM ISSION. (100 
sl/fcls In (ftch book, price (‘jf. bound.) 

V. — NO'riCl’iS OF NUISANCE AND REMEDY. {2^0 sheets in eaeh book, 

I /ft ire 1 2.V bound ) 

Vi. NOTICES OF COMPULSORY PROCEEDINGS. (100 sheets in 

rnc/t book, price its. bound.) 

VII. -NOTICE TO OCCUPIERS FOULING DRAINS. (200 sheets in 

(fir/i book, price 10.v. (if/, bound.) 

I VI 11 -LICENCE TO USE CfTMMON DRAINS ON PAYMENT. (200 

I sheds in each book, price lo.v. (k/. hound.) 

I A COMI'LKTK SET OE Tilts ABOVE, I'KICE 3/. ().%•. 

I 'i’he'u' Fttrins may also be had, with the Title of each Parish or District specially 
I printed, at a small advance. 

j *** Sent Cnrriapc free, on receipt of a Post Office Order {payable lo Steven.s 
' N()in’ON)/f//' the nbone amount. 


STJ5VENS AND KOilTON. 
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Smith’s Haiiiial of Kqiiity Jiirispriidi'^iice. 

A Manual of Equity J urisprudciice, founded on “ Story’s Coinmi'ntaries ” 
and “ Spence’s Equitable Jurisdiction,” and comprising in a small compass 
the Points of Equity usually occurring in Chancery and Conveyancing, 
and in the general practice of a Solicitor. By Jostah W. Smith, B.C.L., 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. I'jfth Edition. In riino. 

Price 10s. (itf. boards. 

“A Manual especially adapted to the exigencies of a solicitor’s practice.’’ — 
Jurist, No. 465. 

. • .As a brief synopsis of the great writers mentioned, the worK his con- 
siderable merit.” — L aw Magazine, No. 102, 

“This is the very book for a Law Student. It is u Tieatise on tl»e iSV/ewee - 4 

Equity Jurisprudence That the work has been appreeiattd hy iliM.'.e '\lni 

hav*" 'ised it,* is provid hy that surest test of tlie prjctical woilh of a la»v hook • 
it passeil into a Ihird eilifinii.” — L aw Times. 

<farn Js Nnv Cliaiierry Prartke — Srcoiid Ediliaii. 

The New I’ractiec of the High Court of Chancery, relative to tin* c()iulnet 
of suits hy bill, claim, or original summons, and to proceedings in tlu* 
Judges’ Ciiamhers and Masters’ Oflices, including I'oiins of (’osts ami 
numerous other Forms, the practice relating to special cases, llie several Acts 
concerning trustees and charitable trusts, and the indemnity of executors 
and administrators, with the orders and decisions of the Conits thereunder, 
and a cojiions Index. Second Edition. In 12rno. 1S51. Fiiee cloth. 

“ "I’lie plan of phtciiig in one eontiiiuous seiies, under one geneial heading, all 
the ordinary proceedings of a suit, and of thus showing the several pioeecdings in c.n li 
form of suit, adopted by Mr. Jarmaii in his first edition, t<>gelher uith tlie lucid 
methodical treatment ol his subject, have been apjireciated by tin- pvofes-ion, ami a 
second edition 1ms been culled for. VVe wish it a rapid sale. ’ — Law Mag., 'iso. 
106, Feb. 185.). • 

Tlic BiirircsK’ llaiiiisil. 

A Practical F<xposition of the Constitution of Coipoiate Towns, as ic- 
giilated hy the various Municipal Corporation Acts; compn^lng the Pro- 
visions relating to the Municipal Elections, the Olhcers of the Corporation, 
the Town Council, llie general Covernmeiit and Iniproi enicnt of and the Ad- 
ininistration of Justice in Boroughs, and the Grant of Clnutcrs. By I’kk- 
Diiimi Mkrkifuold, Esq., Barristcr-at-Imw. 12mo. 1>.54. Price h.v. cl. 

‘‘ Mr. .Vltriifieltl lias very well aceomplislwil his difficult task.’’ 

“ The burge-s who de.sires to understand wliat are hi" privileges and duties shouhl 
make this volume hi^ niaiiuul.” — Law Times, October 21, ls,5i. 

Pale}' oil Siiuiiiiary Coiirictioiis — Fourth Fililiiai. 

The Law and Practice of Summary Convictions hy Justices of tlie 
Peace; including Proceedings preliminary and siihsequcni to Convictions, 
and under 18 Ik 19 Viet. c. 126, relating to Larceny; also the rcsponsihility 
and indemnity of Convicting Magistrates and their OHicers. With I’lac- 
tical Forms and Precedents of Convictions. The Fourth Edition. By 11. 
T. J. Macnamara, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In 8vo. price 1/. l.v. cloth. 
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Starkie^s Law of Kvideiicc. — i\cw Lilitioii. 

A Practical Treatise of tlic Law of Evidence. By Thomas Starkik, 
Esq. Fourlli Edition, with very coiisiderulde Alterations and Additions > 
incorporating the Statutes and Reported Cases to the time of Publication. 
By G. M. Dowukswell and J. G. Malcolm, Esqrs., Burristers-at>law. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1853. Price £l 16 a*. cloth. 

** Fortunately for the Profession, the new edition has been intrusted to gentle- 
men, of whom one is well known, not only as a ripe and accomplished lawyer, (doc- 
trinuiniilidus,) but as >i judicious editor, knowing how to withhold as well as how 
to npjtly his liand. Amid the present plague of reports, mere industry is not suffi- 
cient to qualify even a second-rate editor. 

** It is i‘\ident that the editors have not been blinded by their respect for the 
autiior, but have altered, corrected, and amended, wherever they have seen occasion. 
Sucii a course could not he pursued safely upon a small stock of learning or of 
judgment; and, in our ojiiiiioii, it has been pursued, not only with safety, but with 
manifest ndvantagi' to the hook ; so that the fourth edition of Sturkic is to the ex- 
isting law, what the first edition was to the law in 1824. 

**Wc wish wc had some means of identifying Mr. Malcolm’s portions of the 
work. As it is, being hitherto unknown in authorship, he must be content with 
the praise of having borue a part where all was good.” — Jurist, 18th December, 

1852. 

** It is also the only work of which n new edition has been brought out at such a 
time as to render it possible that it should apply to practice, with any degree of con- 
sideration and accuiacy, the modern changes in the law. 

We think the editors will have gone far towards restoring the admirable work 
of Mr. Starkie to its original character of the best work on the Law of Evidence 
which has yet been produced.” — liKUAi. Ojiservkr, Nov. 27, 1852. 

A Manual of the Law of Maritime Warfare, 

Embodying the Derisions of Lord Stowell and other English Judges, 
and of the American Courts, and the Opinions of the most eminent Jurists ; 
with an Appendix of the Official Documents and Corresjiondence in 
relation to the fircsent War. By Wm. IIazlitt and H. P. Roche, Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-law. In 12mo. 1854. Price IOa*. Gti. cloth. 

Fiiilasoii’s riiaritahle Trusts Acts. 

The Act for the better regulation of Charitable Trusts, with Notes and 
an Introiluction on the Jurisdiction exercised by the Court of Chancery ; 
and the Rules of Etjuity, as to their management and administration and 
the nature of the Jurisdiction by the (’ommissioners of Charities; Notices 
of all the chief eases on the subject. To which is added the Act (IS & ly 
Vict.) for the Amendment of the Act (16 & 17 Viet.), with Notes, and 
an Appendix containing Precedents of Schemes, See. By W. F. Finlason, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. In 12mo. 1855. 

Price Ss. cloth. 

The Supplement may be had separately, price 3». sewed. 

Cliitt}’s Equity Iiiilex. 

Cliilty’s Index to all the Reported Cases, and Statutes, in or relating 
to the Principles, Pleading, and Practice of Equity and Bankruptcy, in 
the several (/onrts of Equity in England and Ireland, the Privy Council, and 
the llniise of Lords, from the earliest period. Third Edition. By 
J. Macaulay, Esq., Barrister-at-law. In 4 thick volumes, royal 8vo. 

1853. Price £7 7.v. cloth. 



sti:ykns and xoirroy. 


Headlam’s Trustoc Acts— Third Kdition. 

The Trustee Acts, iiutncly, the Trustee Act, is;>0; the Trustee Extension 
Act, the Trustee Relief Act, JS47; the Trustee Relief .\et, lh41), with tlie 
General Orders, (.'ases, Notes, and Explanations. By T. h. IIicadlam, 
Esq., M.P., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. I'hird Edition, in Tiino. 1S55. 
Price 3s. Gd. sewed. 


Burn’s Jnstiec of tlic IVacr and Parish Oilier r. 

The Twenty-ninth Edition, corrected and greatly Enlarged, containiiij^ 
the Statutes and (’ases to 7 & S Viet., inclusive ; with a New Collection 
of Precedents. The Title “ Poor ” hy Mii. Co.mm issionkr Bkuk, of the 
E.xeter District ('ourt of Bankruptcy; the rest of the woik liy Thomas 
C iUTTY, Esq., of the Inner Temple. With a Supplement containiiiff the 
Cases and Statutes to Hilary Term, ls5‘2. By Edward Wisk, Esq.. 
Barrister-at-Jaw. In Seven very thick Volumes, 8vo. 1845-52. Price 
£7 104f.,stroni^ cloth hoards. 

Siipplcmriit lo Chitty’s Burn’s Justice. 

A Supplement to the Twenty-ninth Edition of Chitty’s Burn’s Justice of 
the Peace and Parish O/ficer, containing all tlie Cases and Statutes to Hilary 
Term, 1852. By Edward Wise, Esq., of the Middle lemiile, Barrister- 
at-law. Ill 1 thick vol. Svo. 1852. Price £1 8.x. cloth hoards. 

Bum’s Kcrlesiiistical Law. 

The Ninth Edition, corrected, with very considerable Additions, including 
the Statutes and (3ases to the time of publication. By Romphit Pijilli- 
MORR, Advocate in Doctors’ Commons, Barrister of the Middle Temple. 
In 4 vols. Svo. 1842. Price £3 IGa*. hoards. 

Smith’s Cliaiiccrv Practice. 

'Phe Practice of the Court of Chancery; with an Appendix of Forms 
and Precedents of Costs, adapted to the last new ()rders. By John 
Sidney Smith, Esq., M.A.„kHarrister-at-Iaw, Author of “A Treatise on 
tlie Principles of Equity.” Si.\th Edition, revised and enlarged. In Svo. 
1857. Price £2 cloili. 

Dowdcswcll’s Merchant Shipping Acts. 

The Merchant Shijiping Acts, 1854 & 1855 ; with a readahlu ahridgcinent 
of the former Act, and an explanation of the Lawndating lo it ; also Notes, 
and an Ajipciidix, containing a selection of the instruetions and Forms 
issued hy the (commissioners of Ciisloins and the Board of Trade. By 
G. M. Dowueswkll, Esq., Editor of “ Smith’s Mercantile Law,” &c. In 
12mo. JVice 1 Iv. cloth. 18.56. 

“ Mr. Dowdeswcll has prcfaccil his edition of the two important statutes whieli 
now form the code of tlic mercantile navy with an claliorate sketch of their pro- 
visions, carefully and clcaily v\rittcn, useful espceially to p«Ts«)ns v\ho arc not 
lawyers, and wlio desire to learn what is the law' by which they are to he governed 
without Ijeing perplexed hy mystical legal phraseology. The sfaluies are illus- 
trated with evplanatory notes, and an index facilitates reference.” — Lvw Ti.mk.s, 
January 2G, 185G. 

“We tliiiik Mr. Dowdeswell lias rendered good service hy his able summary of 
the provisions of the Act.” — L egal Obskrvek, January 12, 185G. 

Brickdalc’s Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act. 

(1<) & 20 Vict. c. 120), and the General Order of the 15th Nov'emher. 
18.56, made in piirsuanee thereof. With an Iniroduclion and Noies By 
Matthew iNoi-Pi'rr Buickdai.e, of the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s 
Imi, Barri'lii-at-Law. In 12mo. Price 3,y. sewed. 1836. 
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KloHioii (’asps, 1847-1856. 

R(‘{)()rts of the Decisions of Committees of the House of Commons on the 
Trial of Controverted Elections, during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Parlia- 
ments of the United Kingdom. Hy D. Powkr, and H. Rodwell, Esqs. 
Barristers-al-law, and E. \j. Dew, Esq., M.A., one of the Committee 
Clerks of the House of Commons. In 12mo. 2Vols., price £1 9^. cloth. 

Vol. II.. Part 1 ^just published) cuntaiiniig; the eases from 185^1 to end of 1856 
may be had to complete sets, price 10«. Gd. sewed. 

Crown Cases Iteserred. (Tn Conthmation of Denison and Doarely.) 

Crown (\'ises Reserved fur Consideration, and decided, hy the Judges of 
England, and (^ase? relating to Indictable Otfenccs and the Practice of the 
(Criminal I«aw, argued and determined in the Court of Queen’s Bench and 
the (k)urts of Error. July, I8.5fi. By II. R. Dearsly and Thomas 
Bki.l, Esqs., Barristcrs-at-law. Vol. I., Parts 1 and 2, price 1 U. Cd. sewed. 

li»rPWry’s |{p|IOr(s. (in (Continuation of Simona.) 

Rcj)ortH of (Jascs in the High Court of Chancery, decided hy Vicc-(/han- 
eellor Sir H. T. Kindersley. By C. S. Duewry, Esq., of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Barrisrter-at-law. 2 Vols., and Vol. III., Parts I. to VIII., price 
£5 O.v. sewed. 


Collirr's Kailway, &r., Clansos ConsorHlatioii Acts. 

The Railway Clauses, Companies Clauses, and Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Acts, with Notes : with an Appendix treating of the Formation of 
a Rad way Company, the Mode of passing a Bill through Parliament, &c. ; 
and an Addenda of Statutes and Forms. Second Edition. By H. Mac- 
NAMARA, Esq. In 12mo. 1847. Price 14.y. boards. 

Darlini; on Trust Funds. 

A Treatise on the Administration of Trust Funds under the Trustee 
Relief Act; with an Appendix, containing the Trustee Relief Act, the Act 
for the further Relief of Trustees, the General Orders, ami Furins of Pro- 
ceedings. By John Darling, Esq., Barrisler-at-^w. Just published 
in 8vo. 1855. Price 7s- 6d. boards. 


Knurrs’ Ecclesiastical li<*iw. 

A Practical Arrangement of Ecclesiastical Law, including a Treatise on 
Prohibition, and showing the Practice of the Ecclesiastical (k>urts. Second 
Edition. By F. N. Rogers, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. In Svo. 
1S49. Price .Cl l(j.s'. boards. 



STKVENS AND NORTON 
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Finlasoii’s Comnioii Law Acts. 

The Common Law Procedure Acts of 1852 and 1854, with Notes, con- 
taining all the cases either already expressly decided on or tendioj^ to 
elucidate them. With an Apjiendiv c«)iit.iinin‘{ the Common Law Piocednrc 
Acts of William IV., the recent Acts on Kvidence, and the New Uulcs to 
Michaelmas Vacation, 185 1, and an Introduction. Hy W. R Pinlasox, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law. In rjino. 18.">ri. dust puhlished. Piice 14.v. cloth. 

“ It will be seen from this sis, ;iii(l our former ohsei v.'itions, IhuL Mi. 
Finlasoii’s edition of the Acts and Rules is compieheiisive in its plnu and ei}ni|)k'tc 
in its details.’'— Jurist, No. 10, N. S. 

''This is, in our judgment, a must excellent and carefully-written hook, Tlie 
equity powers given to the Common Law Courts an* admirahly done. 'The views 
taken hy Mr. Finlason of tiie practical bearing and operation of these Acts are 
remarkably shrewd and suggestive. Sueli men, uiid their Editions of Ktulnti s, 
tend very greatly to improve the laws they expound, and powerfully assist the 
objects of the legislature.*' — Law Mag., Fell,, 185.'>. 

“ We have now before us tin* w'ork of Mr. Finlason, whose previous labours in 
expoiiudifig other statutes cnlille him to the fa\ Durable eonsideration of tlic pio- 
fession. 'The noti-s to the various new enactments are very full and valuable.” — 
Lkgal OnsKRVKR, Jan. 0, IS-'iri. 

” His work is well done.” — L aw 'Tiaiks, Jan. 6, 185.5. 

Wordsworth on .loiiit-Stork Coiiipaiiirs. 

The fjhw of Railway, (yunal, Water, Dock, (las, and other Comiianles 
requirinj^ cxjircss Authority of I’ariiaincnt, together with the Law of Ahan- 
donmeiit and Winding- up, and that of Parliamentary (kists ; with Forms, 
and all the Statutes, incliidiug the Consolidalion Acts of 1815-7. Sixth 
Edition. By CiiAur.h^s Wordswoutii, Estp, Barristcr-at-law. In 1 thick 
vol. royal 8\'o. 1851. Pric? £1 ll5. Gd. cloth. 

Harrison’s Analytiral Higost of Coniinoii Law fasrs. , 

'I’he Third Edition. By R. T. Harrison, Esq. Continued to 1855. | 
By R. A. Fisher, Esq. In 6 vols. royal 8vo. Price £10 lO.v. hoards. j 

Harrison’s Higrst, coiitiiinrd from Faster Term, ISIS, to j 
llicliarlmas Trmi, 1S55. 

Jly R. A. Fisher, Esq. In 2 vols. royal Svo. 1850. Pnee £3 13a’. ()d. 
cloth. 

Taylor on tlic Joint-Stock Companies Registration Act. 

A Practical Treatise on the Act for the Registration, Regulation, and In- 
corporation of Joint-Stock (Companies, 7 & 8 Viet. c. IJO (as amended l)y | 
10 & 11 Vict. c. 78), with Directions forthe provisional and complete Regis- | 
tration of ('ompanics; intended as a Guide to Iversons concerned in the | 
P'orinatioii and Managementof (himpanies towards coinpli.iuee with the Pro- ■ 
visions of the Registration Act. To which is added a Pieeedeut of a Deed 
of Settlement, prepared and settled in conformity with the Piovisions of the 
Act. By (j. 'Tayi.or, Esq., Assistant Registrar of Joint Stock ('ompanies. 

In Svo. 1817. Price 1 4.V. lioards. 
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Ariioiilil on Marine Insurance. 

A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance and Averapfe; with Refer- 
ences to the American Cases and the later Continental Authorities. By 
JosicBJi Arnould, Esq., Barnster-at-law. In 2 vols. royal Svo. Price 
£2 10s. hoards. 1848. 

Srli'ct Casos in Cliaiicnry. 

Select Cases in Chancery, temp. Kin^, from 1724 to 1733. Second 
Edition, with Notes. By Steuart Macnagiiten, Esq., Barrister-at- 
law. In royal Svo. 1850. Price 10.v. Gd, boards. 

'* Tlii'i is a useful vuliime, upon the plan of Smith’s Leading Cases. A case is 
taken which expound.s sonic leading principle of equity; to this Mr. Macnaghten 
has appended a note, in which he collects the subsequent cases, that show the np- 
plicaiiort to particular circumstances, of the principle determined in the leading 
cu.se dll fact, the (‘.vpansion of the law, its growth thenceforward down to the 
pre!>ent time. There is no method so apt as this for acquiring a scientific know- 
ledge of the law ; and therefore we recommend every law student to peruse the 
volume before us with profound attention. It will help to lay a solid foundation of 
law in him, which will be of infinite service in his after studies and practice.” — 
Law Timks, Dec. 4, la.^iO. 

“ Tlio*>e are the sort of reports we wi'sh to encourage. This volume has been 
very judiciously selected from heap^ of rubbish ; a notice not only of old cases, but 
of new ones which arc really useful to the profession. Tlie notes aie after the 
fa-liion of Smitli's Leading Ca.ses, and they are tersely and ably written.” — Law 
M A \ z I \ I! . Peb. 1851. 

Bisset on tlio Ltaw of Partnership, Baihray and other Joint- 
Stock Companies. 

In Svo. 1S47. Price 18.f. 

“Asa specimen of the succinctness of our author’s style, which, to give it the 
highest jiraise that a text writer can desire, reminds us of * The Compendium of 
the Law of Real Property,’ we extract the hr.st four jiaragraphs of the hook. 

« * :|c * 3|e ♦ * 

The second part of the work will be peculiarly acceptable to the profession, who 
have hitherto been unfurnished with any treatise on the law of Joint-stock Com- 
paiiie.s.” — T he Jurist. 

Bissrt on Estates for Life. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Life Estates, Esta^«s Tail after Possi- 
bility of Issue, Curtesy, Dower, Estates pur autre vie, and their incidents, 
especially with reference to the subject of Waste and Merger. By An- 
drew Bisset, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. In Svo. 1842. 
Price 13s. hoards. 

“Mr. Bisset has earned a sound, if not an extensive reputation by his very 
learned work on Estates for Life.” — Jurist, No. 532. 

s’ Practical Treatise on the Office and Duties of 
Coroners. 

With Forms and Precedents. By John Jervis, Esq. (now Lord Chief 
Justice of Her Majesty’s Court of Common i’leas). Second Edition. By 
W. N. Wbl.shy, Esq , Birrister at-law, Rccoiflcr of Cliesler. In 12ino. 
1854. Price IOa*. 6t/. boards. 




STEVKKS AND NORTON. 


Spence on the Uqnitalile Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery. 

CoiiipriHin{( Equitable Estates and Interests; their Nature, Qualities, 
and Incidents; in which is incorporated, so fur as relates to those subjects, 
the substance of ** Maddock’s Principles of the Court of Chanceiy.” By 
Grorge Spbncr, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. Vol. II. in royal 
8vo. 1849. Piice£2 2,s. I 

*** ^^ol. I. may be had, price £\ 11«. fid. boards. | 

*' A mass of matter, cases, arguments, and di.scussions, thrown together in u work I 
of biich bulk, is like a library containing as many dilferent woiks us this coiituins j 
cases. I 

**.... })resonting the authorities on each jioint in the ipsUsima verba of ju- | 
dicial derisidns; but connpcting, niodifying, approving or condemning them in his , 
own words, whii h will he deservedly considered of little less n eight by the student i 
than the dicta to wliieh they relate. 

** Such is the variety of topics, subdivided into an almost infinite ramitication of 
cases and points, into which tlie learned author is necessarily led ; — few writers, we 
apprehend, could be found sufhcicntly persevering to pursue every topic in such a 
list with the same untiring vigour, till each in its turn was exhau'Jtcd, — few would [ 
have the learning, fewer ‘still the resolution.'* — I.AW Mauakink, No. 22. | 

“ We must far surpass the limits of an article were we to attempt to discuss, with i 
any sort of completeness, the vast variety of subjects which Mr. Spence's second 
volume lontains, — subjects treated by him with a fulness of detail indispensable [ 
in a book designed not only as a guide, pointing out to the student the great prin- 
ciples ii])oii which the law in its complexities of cietuul business depends, and tracing 
the mutual connexion of those extensive provinces of Equity, with wliosc details j 
he is cxpectcil to become familiar, but also as a storehouse, from whose well arranged I 
repositories the practising lawyer may readily furnish himself with the hi mour netded i 
for the conflicts of the Bar.’’ — Law Review, No. 22. | 

**.... There remains a vaXt amount of valuable information, both theoretical | 
and practical, upon topics not to be found in any of tlie recent treatises, which j 
must be carricil to the .sole credit of Mr. Spence’s own original and laborious inves- i 
tigations; and from this results the peculiar character of the book, that il is 
at once tiite and recherche, containing all the stock information on Mibjccts 
within its scope which may he found in the current text-hooks, and supcraibh d to I 
these, the result of an ex])eri<‘nced lawyer’s researches in neglected paths, and le- ■ 
sumes or ciiticisms (where criticism is c.illed for) on the moat recent decieions, ' 
doctrines, and innovations of the Court of Chancery. 

** A more dense mass of living law, available alike for study, reference, and prac- | 
tice, has seldom been presented to the Profession.” — Jurist. 

“ . . . . The reader, however, will be surprised at the mass of iiiforinutioii ' 
wdiich it contains; all the principal branches of learning arc explored. . 

**.... There never was less bookmaking in any book than iii this ” — I 
Law Magazine, N.S., No. 8. I 

“ .... A work which promises to be one oi the most leurncd and pliiloso- ; 
phical treatises on tlie largest branch of British Jurispriid»»nec which our language 
has produced.” — Law Times. 

Littleton’s Tenures. 

Littleton’s Tenures in English. A new Edition, corrected, haridsoir.ely 
printed in a very small pocket volume. 1845. Price 6.9. boards. 
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Bonder's (!oiiimriitarit‘s on Ijiivcrsal Public ^ . 

By Gkorge Bowykr, Esq., M.i*., D.C.L., Barrister-at-law. In royal 
8 VO. 1854. Price 21i‘. cloth. 

“ Mr. Howyer has laboriously won liis reputation as a profound Civilian, a 
critical Canonist, and an industrious investigator of Foreign and European Law. Ilia 
‘ Commentaries on the British Constitution ' have been translated or reprinted in 
every country where our Constitution is an object of study, and are received as the 
standard work upon this great topic, lie has made ac(‘urate surveys of law in its 
separate depurtinfuits ; he now sits down to draw a general map of the whole. The 
result is a work wonderful in its erudition. The author’s industry appears to have 
spread itself over every proviiiec of modern and ancient learning.” — M ounino 
C iiRONicLK, April 15, 1851. 

Bowyrr’s Coiiiiiiriifarics on tlic Modcrii Civil Law. 

Commentaries on the Modern Civil Law. By G. Bowyer, Esq., D.C.L. 
In royal 8vo. 1848. Price 18s. cloth. 

Itowyrr’s Coiiiiiiciitarics on tlic Constitutional Law of 
Kurland. 

Commentaries on the Constitutional Law of England. By George 
Bowyer, D.C.L. Second Edition. In royal bvo. 1840. Price £1 2s. 
cloth. 

We have now a full exposition of the machine of State in its working order. 
The work is now vioithy of the very high position to which it aspires, that of being 
the standard work to wliich appeal shall be made upon all doubtful constitutional 
])oints. It Nva.s greatly wanted and has been well executed.” — Atlas. 

Foster on Scire Faeias. 

A Treatise on the Wiit of Scire Facias; with an Appendix of References 
to Forms. ByTiioM.xs Campjieli. Fo.ster, Esq., of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-Iaw. In 8vo. 1851. I'^rice 155. boards. 

Part I. — 'JVeats of the Writ iis required to revive a judgment after a year and a 
day ; for demands arising after judgment in debt on bonds; to levy residue of debt 
after eviction under an elcgit ; ad rehabendum terrain ; when the writ not necessary. 

J’art II. — When there is a new party to the suit. Against members of Joint- 
stock Companies; on Marriage of feme, plaintiff or defciubrnt; in cases of Bank- 
ruptcy or Insolvency ; in case of death of plaintiiV or defendant ; to recover future 
assets on judgment quando, &c. ; to certify Bill of Exceptions ; ad audiendum 
errores; against sheriff; in eases of outlawry. 

Part 111. — Where the writ is ati original proceeding ; to repeal letters patent; to 
have execution of recogiii/ances at Common Law; on Recognizance of Special Bail ; 
on Recognizances of Bail in Error ; on Bond to the Crown ; on Inquests of Office, &c. 

Part IV. — Points of Pleading and Practice. Amendment. 

lYingrovc Cooke on Agricultural Law. 

The Law and Practice of Agricultural Tenancies, with numerous Pre- 
cedents of Tenancy Agreements and Farming Leases ; and Culture Stipu- 
lations adapted to every circumstance of Cultivation, as settled by the best 
agriculturiKts in the respective districts. By G. Winghove Ch)OKE, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, Author of a “Treatise on the Law 
relating to Rights of Common,” &c., and one of the Assistant Tithe Coin- 
inissioners for Special Purposes. In 8vo. 1851. Price 18.v. bds. 
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Hill on Trt 

A Practical Treatise on the Law relating? to Trustees, their Powers, I 
Duties, Privileges, and Liabilities. By James Hill, Psq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister>at-la\v, one of the Commissioners of Charities, and 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. In royal 8vo. 1845. Price £1 G.?. bds. 

Lawyer’s Compauion and Diary for 1857. 

Containing a List of the English Bar, the London Attorneys, and the 
Country Attorneys, with their Town Agents, with the appointments and 
offices held by the Country Attorneys, as corrected by themselves, forming 
a complete London and Provincial Law Directory; also a Digest of the 
Practical Statutes of last Session, including all the Acts altering the Pro- 
cedure in the (V>urts of Common Law and Chancery; Table of the Stamp 
Duties, with Annotations; (chancery Orders and Rules of l^ourt ; an Alpha- 
betical Index to the Statutes, from 1 Geo. IV. to the present time; useful 
Tables, &c. See, Edited by W. F. Finlason, Esq , of the Middle Temide, 
Barristcr-al-law, Editor of the Common Law Procedure Act. (Pub- 
lished Annually.) Price from oj. to IOa'. 6d. 

TIik Uorliam Case. 

The C’ase of the Rev. G. C. Gorham, against The Bishop of Exeter, as 
heard and determined by the Judicial Committee of IL M. Privy Council, 
on appeal from the Arches Court of Canterbury. By Edmund F. Mooue, 
Esq., M.A., Barristcr-at-law. In royal 8vo. 1852. Price 18 a. cloth, 
lettered. 

ArcliboUl's Law of Aisi Prins ; 

Comprising the Declarations, Pleadings, and Evideni'i*. in Actions ui)on 
Bills of Exchange, Notes, Cheques, &c.. Policies of Insurance in all Cases, 
and in Ejectment mmii all TitJc.s. In 2 vols. 12ino. 18-15. Price £2 2a*. 
hoards. 

Jeremy’s Annual Law Digest for 1854. 

An Analytical Digest of the Reports of’ Cases decided in tlie Courts of 
Coiniiion Law, Equity, &c., &c., in the year 1854. In continuation of the 
Annual Digest, by the late Henry Jeremy, Esq. By W. Tidd JbtATT, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. In royal 8vo. Price q.y. boards. 

The Digest fOr previous years may still he had. 

Jeremy's Digest and The Law Digest. — The Subscribers to the above 
Digests, and the Profession generally, are respectfully iiifonned that, in consequeiice 
of the recent decihioti of the Court of Common Pleas in the case of Swee/ v. lienninf/, 
where it was held that there is a copyright in the marginal note of Reports, an 
arrangement has been made between the Proprietors whereby the two Digests will 
be incorporated. 




LAW HOOKS rUHLISIlED 




Siaith's liiin of Contracts. 

The Law of Contracts. By the late John William Smith, Ksq., 
Anilior of “ Leading Cases,” A Treatise on Mercantile Law,” &c. 
Second Kdition. By J. G. Malcolm, Ksq., Barrister-ut-Law. In 8vo. 
1855. Price lG.s-. cloth. 

“ We hail with great satisfaction a new fidition of Smith’s * Lectures on the Law 
of (Noitrarts.’ K\(‘r since they were published these lectures have been most 
po])uhir with all hranchcH of the profession. These lectures thus constitute, in 
this edition, a complete though necessarily general sketch of the Law of Contracts 
ns at present existing, and may be justly deemed one of the most valuable works 
which we possess upon this subject.” — Law Magazink. November, 1855. 

Cross’ TrOfitisc on the Laiv of Lion and Stoppage in Transitn. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Lien and Stoppage in Transitu, 
rinbracirifr n .q^encral ;nid compreliensiA^e Definition of these Important 
Rights as afi'eelinjr Mercantile and Commercial Transactions, and affording 
a clear and explanatory View of the statutory and equitable operation of 
the former Doctrine in the Nature of Judgments, Crown Debts, TAs 
pnulens, Kipiitablc Mortgages, and Implied Trusts. By J. Ckoss, Esq., 
Barrister- at-law. In Svo. JS40. Price 15^. boards. 


Tomlins’ Law Dictionary; 

Explaining the Rise, Progress, and present State of the British Law ; 
defining and interpreting the Terms or Words of Art, and comprising also 
copious information on the .subjects of Trade and Government. Fourtli 
Edition, with extensive additions, embodying the whole of the recent 
alterations in the i^aw. By T. C. Gkancer, Esq. In 2 vols. 4to. 1835. 
Published at £4 4.s-., reduced to £l I0.v. hoards. 

ttceves’ History of the Hnglisli Law, 

From the 'rime of the Saxons to the End of the Reign of Elizabeth, with 
an Index to the whole work. r» vols. Hvo. 1814-29. 

Notes of Cases iu the l!!cclcsi.astical and Maritime fonrts, 

Comprising Rejmrts of all Cases of importance in the Arches Court of 
Canterbury, the High Court of Admiralty, the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, the Court of Peculiars of Canterbury, the Consistorial Courts of 
London and other Dioceses, the Court of Surrogates, the Dean and Chapter 
and Arcbidiaconal Courts, the Admiralty Court of the Cinque Ports, the 
Court of tlic Master of the Faculties, &c., together with the Decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on Appeal from the Sujierior 
(Courts of both Provinces, and from the Court of Admiralty; containing all 
the Cases decided in the several above-named Courts, from Easter Term, 
1841 to 18,50. 7 vols. 8vo , calf. 



Shclford’s Real Property Statutes. 

The Real Property Statutes passed in the Reigns of William IV. and 
Victoria, including Prescription, Limitation of Actions, Abolition of Pines, 
&c.,arid Judginents,&c. With Copious Not and Poinisof Deeds. Corrected 
and enlarged with NewCases and Statutes. Jly Leonaici) Sh ulfokd, Estj , 
Parrister-at-law. Si.xth Edition. In one thick volume, royal 12iiio. 1S5G. 
Price 25&*. cloth. 

Bayley on Bills of Uxchaii^e. 

A Summary of the Law of Hills of Exchange, Cash Hills, Ac. Sixth 
Edition. Hy G. M. Dowdbswell, Esq. 8vo. 1849. Price £1 2s. hds. 

Bright’s fiaw of lIiisBaiul and Wife. 

A Treatise on the Law of llii>band and Wife, as respects Property. 
Partly founded upon KofkiPs 'IVe.itise, and conijirising Jacoii's Notes 
and Additions thereto. 2 vols. royal Svo. 1849. Published at £2 IOa*.. 
reduced to £1 lOy. hds. 

Clark’s Colonial Lan'. 

A Summary of Colonial Law, and Practice of Appeals from the Planta> 
tions. 8VO. 1S31. Price £1 4y. bds. 

Stewart’s (J.) and Preiider^ast’s (II.) Practice of Convey- 
ancing. 

Third Edition of Vol. I. in‘2 parts. Royal Svo. 1S47. Price £2 4.y. bds. 

Stewart’s (J.) Conveyancing. 

Vols. II. and III. 1840. Royal Svo. Price £2 4.v. bds. 

Watkins’ (C.) Principles of Conveyancing. 

Ninth Edition. Hy White. Svo. 1845. Published at IS.y., reduced 
to Od. bds. 

Pritchard's Admiralty Digest. 

An Analytical Digest of all the Reported Cases determined by the High 
Court of .Admiralty of England, the Lords (kimmissioncrs of Ajipeal in 
Prize Causes, and (as Questions of Maritime and International Law) by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; also of the analogous Cases 
in the Common Law, Equity, and Ecclesiastical ('ourts, and of the Statutes 
applicable to the (y’ases reported ; with Notes, from the Text Writers and 
other authorities of Maritime Law, and the Scotch, Irish, and American 
Reports. With an Appendix, containing the principal Statutes, &c., Ac. 
Royal 8vo. 1847- Price £1 l().y. bds. 



IS LAW LOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Ijii^land, Liws of. 

ByCiNTTV. Twenty-first Edition. By Hargrave, Sweet, CoucH, and 
Wrlsuy. 4 vols. 8vo. 1844, Published ut £3 3^., reduced to £1 5s, bds. | 

Vattcl’s Law of Nations. 

The Law of Nations ; or, Principles of the Law of Nature, applied to 
the Conduct and Adairs of Nations and Sovereif^ns. From the French. 

A New Edition. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. Royal 8vo. 1834. Price 
£1 lA*. bds. 

Tapping on Mandanins. 

The Law and Practice of the Hi{<h Prerogative Writ of Mandamus as it 
obtains both in Enirland and Ireland. Royal 8vo. 1848. Price £1 1^. bds. 

Fcarne on llcinaiiMlors. 

An Essay on the Learnin{? of Contingent Remainders and Executory 
Devises. Tenth Edition ; containing the Notes, Cases, and other matter | 
added to the former Editions. By C. Butler. With an Original View 
of l<]xecutory Interests in Real and Personal Property ; comprising the 
Points deduciblc from the Cases stated in the Treatise of Fearne, as well 
as Statements of, and the Conclusions from. Three Hundred additional 
Cases; together with References to numerous other Decisions, and so 
connected with the Text of Fearne as to form a body of Notes thereto. 
By JosiAii W. Smith, B.C.L. Two Vols. Royal 8vo. 1844. Published 

at £2 4.S-., reduced to £1 5s. bds. 

% 

Fawcett’s Criminal Justice Act, 1855. 

The Criminal Justice Act, 18 & 19 Viet. c. 126, with short Notes and 
Forms. By John Fawcett, Esq., Barrisier-at-law. In 12rao. 1855. 
Price l.y. 6c/. sewed. 

Rcddic’s Inquiries in the Science of Law. 

By James Reddie, Esq. Second Edition, enlarged. In Svo. 1847. 
Price 12.?. cloth. 

llildyard on Marine Insurance. 

A Treatise on the Principle.s of the Law of Marine Insurances. In Two 
Parts. I. On the Contract itself, between the Assured and the Assurer. 

II. Of the Causes which vacate the Contract. 2. In what Cases the 
Assured is entitled to recover back the Consideration paid by him. 3, and 
lastly. What is the Remedy provided by the Law for either Party against 
the other. Royal 8vo. 1845. Price £1 10*’. bds. 
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Saunders on Pleading and K^ideiice in €ivil Actions. — 
Second Edition. 

The Law of Pleadiiig and Evid(*ncc in Civil Actions, arranged alpha- 
betically; with Practical Forms, and the Pleading and Evidence necessary 
to support them. By J. S. Saunders, Esq. Second Edition, much en- 
larged, by Robert Lush, of Gray’s Inn, Esq., Barristcr-at-law. In 2 
vols. 8vo. 1851. Published at £3 13d\ Gt/., reduced to £2, cloth. 

Roper’s Legacies. — Fourth Edition. 

Treatise on the Law of Legacies. By 11. S. 1). Roper, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. By H. H. White. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1847. Price £3 3.v. 
boards. 

Watson’s Oflice and Duty of Sherift*. — Second Edition. 

A Practical Treatise on the Office of Sherift'; comprising the whole of 
the Duties, Remuneration, and Liabilities of Sherifts in the Execution and 
Return of Writs, and in the Election of Knights of the Shire. By William 
IIexky Watson, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. Second Edition. 

By W. N. Wklsuy, lt!sq , of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 8vo. 
1848. Price £1 4.v. cloth. 

Equity Precedents. 

Equity Precedents, comprising Bills, Petitions and Answers, adapted to 
the Orders of May, 1815, with Notes on Pleading and Fividence. By R. 
Whitworth, Esq. 8vo. 1848. Price £1 2i*. boards. 

Park’s Rarine Insiirance.-‘-Eiglitli Edition. 

System of Marine Insurances, with Three Chapters on Bottomry; on 
Insurances on Lives; and on Insurances against Fire. By the late 
Mr. .Iiisticc Park. Eighth Edition, with considerable Additions. By 
Francis IliLDYARD, M. A. 2 vols. royal 8vo. >842. Price £2 boards. 

Watson on Awards. — Third Edition. 

A 'JVeatise on the Law of Arbitration and Awards, including the Act of 
Parliament relating to Arbitrations between Masters and Workmen; with 
an Appendix of Precedents. By W. II. Watson, Esq. Third Edition. 
Svo. 1840. Price ISs. hoards. 

Amos and Fcrard on Fixtures. 

A 'Preatisc on the Law of Fixtures and other Property, comprising the 
Law relative to Annexations to Freeholds in general ; as also Emblements, 
Charters, Ilcir-Looms, &c. ; with an Appendix, containing Practical Rules 
and Directions respecting the Remuval, Purchase, Valuation, Stc., of Fix- 
tures between Landlord and Tenant and between Outgoing and Incoming 
Tenants. Second Edition. In royal Svo. 1817. Price 16,v. boards. 
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I Jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty. 

I A Trc.itisc on the Jurisdiction of the High Court of Admiralty of 

Kngland. By E. Edw ards, Esq. 8vo. 1847. Price IO 5 . boards. 

Laws relating to the Clergy. 

A Practical Treatise of the Laws relating to the Clergy. By A. J. 
Stkphrns, Esq. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1848. Price £2 185. boards. 

Waddilove’s Digest of Cases. 

A Digest of Cases decided in the Court of Arches, the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, the Consi.^tory Court of fjondon, and an Ap))eal therefrom 
to the Judicial Comniiltce of the Privy Council ; with Keferences to the 
leading Analogous Decisions in the Iloiise of Lords and the Courts of 
Law and Equity ; and to the several Statutes and Text Books which bear 
on Questions within the Jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts. By A. 
Waddilove, Esq. Royal 8vo. 1849. Price £ I 5.v. boards. 

Sprrific Performance of Contracts. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law relating to the Specific Performance of 
Contracts. By Edm. Batten, Esq., Barrister-at-law. In 8vo. 1849. 
Price 145. boards. 

Parties to Suits in Equity. 

A Ircatise upon the Law respecting Parties to Suits in Equity. 2nd cd. 

By Fred. Calvert, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 8vo. 1847. 21.v. hds. 

Law relating to Railways. 

A Treatise on the Law relating to Railways, comprising a View of the 
Rights and Remedies, Privileges and Liahililics, of Officers and Share- 
holders inter .VC, and in respect of Third Parties, before and after the Act of 
Incorporation, &c., &c. By T. Cuamrers and A. T. 'P Peterson, Esq., 
Barristers-at-law. In Svo. 1847- Price £1 45. hoards. 

The Law of Partnership. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Partnership, with an Appendix of 
Forms. The Second Edition, gr»*atly enlarged. By John Collykr, Esq. 
In royal Svo. 1840. Price £l 11.?. 6f^. boards. 

Custody of Infants. 

A Treatise on the Law relating to the Custody of Infants in Cases of 
Difference between Parents or Guardians. By Wm. Forsyth, Esq., !5ar- 
rister-at-law. In Svo. 1850. Price 85. boards. 
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Law of Patents. 

A Treatise on the Law relating to Patent Privileges for the Sole Use of 
Inventions; and the Practice of obtaining Letters Patent for Inventions; 
with an Appendix of Statutes, Rules, Forms, iSic., &c. ]ly W. M. Hind- 
march, Esq. In Svo. 1846. Price £1 In. boards. 

Domicil, The Law of. 

By RonEKT Phillimohe, Esq., Barristcr-at-law. In svo. 1847. 
Price Os. boards. 

Evidence, The Law of. 

The History and Princi|)lcs of the Law of Iwidence as illustrating our 
Social Progress. By J. G. Phillimohe, Esq., Q.C. In 8vo. 18.50. 
Price IG^. boards. 

Roman Law. 

Introduction to the Study and History of the Roman Law. By J. G. 
PiiiLLiMoRE, Esq., U.c. In Svo. 1818. Price I 5a*. boards. 

Jurispriuleiice. 

An Inaugural Lecture on Jurisprudence, and a Lecture on Coininon Law, 
delivered at the Hall of the Inner Temple, Hilary Term, 1851. By J. G. 
PiiiLLiMORE, Esq., Q.C. In Svo. 1851. Price 3.?. 6f/. sewed. 

Eqiiit)' Pleader's Manual. 

The Equity Pleader’s Manual, being a Collection of (Common h’orms in 
Equity Pleading, incorporating the Orders of April and May, 1850, with 
Practical Notes of the latest Decisions. By 'F, A. War burton, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law. In Svo. 1850. Price 14j?. boards. 

Iniern.'itioiial Law. 

Institutes of International Law, in 'Pirne of Peace and Time of War. By 
Richard Wildman, Esq., Barrister-at-law. In 2 vols. Svo. 1841).50. 
Price £1 ‘2s. (yd. boards. 

Amos’ Riiiiis of Time exemplified in Sir Matthew Rale’s 
History of the Pleas of the frown. 

By Andrew A.mos, Esep. Downing Professorof Laws in the University j 
of (’arnbridge, and late Member of the Supreme (’ouncil in India. In Svo. 
1850. Price Sa*. cloth. 

Smith’s Mercantile Law. 

A Compendium of Mercantile Law. By the late John William Smith, 
Esq. Fifth Edition. By G. M. Dowdeswell, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
Just piiljlishcd, in royal Svo. 1855. Price £1 IG.v. cloth. 
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AMERICAN LAW BOOKS. 


HON. MR. JUSTICE STORY'S WORKS. 

Tlqilify JlirisprildeilCf. sixth Editiun. I853. in 2 vols. royal 8VO. 
Price £2 2.v. cloth lettered. • 

flqiiity Pleading. Sixth Edition. Royal 8vo. {In press.) 

LsiW of AjfOllCy* Fifth Edition. 1S57. Royal Svo. Price Cl 8s, cloth. 

liUW of Psirtlirrsllip* Fourth Edition. 1.S5.5. Royal Svo. Price £1 8^. cUh. 

Law of Promissory Notes. Fourth Edition. 185C. Royal Svo. Price 
£1 6s. cloth. 

Law of Kills of Lxcliailgc. l^ird Edition. 1853. Royal Svo. Price 

£1 5.S*. cloth. 

Conflict of liRWSo Fourth Edition. 1852. IloyalSvo. Price £ I ll.v. bds. 
Low of BaiIiII P ills# Sixth Edition. lS5d. Royal 8vo. Price £1 5^'. cloth. 


Kent’s Coiiimeiitaries on the Laws of America. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 

Eighth Edition. 1354. Price £5 5.s‘. cloth lettered. 

Sedgwick on Damages. By t iiEODORK Sejx.wick, Es(j. SccoihI 

Fldition. Royal Svo. Price £1 10a\ cloth lettered. 

story (W. W.) on the Law of Ssilcs., Second Edition. 1853. Royal 

Svo. Price £1 4.V. cloth boards. 

Story (W. Yf.) on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edition. 1850. In 

2 vols. royal Svo. Price £2 iGs. cloth. 

Angell on Tide TYaters. Second Edition. In I vol. royal Svo. Price 
£1 10a. cloth 

Parsons on Contracts, voi. i. Royal svo. Price £i r«. doth. 

Bonvier’s (John) Institutes of American Law. 4 vols., royal 

Svo, 1854. Price £4 lOx. bound. 

Bouvier’s (John) Law Dictionary. Adaptc'^ to the Constitution 

and Laws of the United States of America. Sixth Edition. 2 vols., royal 
Svo. 185G. Price £2 10s. bound. 

YVheaton’s (II.) Elements of International Law. Sixth Edition. 

By W. B. Lawuexcb. Royal Svo. 1S55. Price £l 12.'?. cloth. 

Sheppard’s (F.) Coiistitiitional Text Book. A Practical and 

Familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the United States, and of por- 
tions of the Public and Administrative Law of tlie Federal Government. 
12ino. 1856. Price 5a*. bound. 



LAW REPORTS AND TREATISES. 

AT VKRY RKDUOED rillCRS. 

The Reports to wliich prices nrc tiillxcd arc new rox>>es, and bound hi Law Calf, in (lie 
best stvle of bindin;;. 

The Keporta to winch no prices are nfllxod may l»e had of tlic Pid)lisherM of tliis Cata- 
logue, either new or in good second hand condition, at tlie lowest market price. 

The Treatises are all new, in strong bnanls. 

The Reduced I'rices are lor (^ish, ivillioiit. Discount. 

All the Keporta arc tlie best hditioii'«,.'iiid in Royal 8vo., except wliere otherwise stated 

Tlie remaining Stock of some of the Kooks being small, an early application is uecessaiy 
to secure new Copies. 


RXIPORTS ZN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


C 0 LLE 8 , — W. 111. & Anne, Bvo. Dublin . . .1 

Brown, — 17 to 40 G. III., by Tomi.int.s . . ,8 

Dow, — 53 to 58 G. Ill (] 

Dow & Clark, 8 G. IV. to 2 W. IV. ... 2 
Clark Sc Finnelly, — 2 W. IV. to ‘) & 10 Viet. . 12 

Maclean & Rohinson, — 2 & 3 Viet. . . .1 

West,— 2 & 3 to 5 Viet 1 

REPORTS IN THE HIGH COURT OF 
CHANCERV. 

Cary, — M ary, Kliz. and James I. Timo. . . 1 

Tothill, Kli/., Ja^. 1. and Chas. I. 12mo. . . 1 

Fukkman, — C harles II., James II., W. III. & Anne, 

2wrf edi/., by IIovKNDKN 1 

Vernon, — C harles II., James II., W. III., Anne, & 

G. 1., 3rd edil., by Raithry 2 

Peere Williams, — W. 111., Anne, & G. I. & II., 

.'i/A edit., by Monro, Lowndes Sc Randall , 3 

Mosklby, — 12 G. 1 to 3 G. II. 8vo. Dublin . . 1 
Talhot, — C ases Temp. — 7 to 10 G. II. 8vo. Dublin 1 

Cox, — 23 to 36 G. Ill 2 

Eden, — 30 G. II. to 7 G. III. 2wd edit. 1827 . 2 

Eden,— 30 G. II. to 7 G. 111. 1818 ... 2 

Amdlkr, — 11 G. II. to 24 G. 111. 2nd edit., by 

Blunt 2 

Brown, — 18 to 31 G. III., 4M edit., by Eden . .4 

I Brown, — 18 to 34 G. 3. .'i/A edit., by Belt . .4 

|| Vesey, Jun., — 29 to 52 G. III., aith Index and 

Uovenden's Notes. 2nd edit. 1827 . . . 22 1 

Vksky, Jun., — 29 to 52 G. III., with InJ-ix . . 20 1 

Vesey Sl Bkamks, — 52 to .'i4 G. III. 2nd edit. 1818 3 I 

Vesey Sc Beames, — 1813-15 3 ] 

Cooper, — 55 G. III. 11 

Merivalk, — 50 it 57 G. Ill 3 1 

SwANSTON, — 58 Sc 59 G. Ill 3 1 

Wilson, — 58 & 59 G. III. . . .4 Parts, in 1 

N.B. All that were published. 

Jacob & Walker, — 60 G. III. to 1 & 2 G. IV. . 2 1 

Jacob,— 2 & 3 G. IV II 

Turner Sc Russell, — 3 to 5 G. IV. . . .11 

j Russell,— 6 to 9 G. IV. 4 Vols. Sc Vol. 5. Parts 1 : 

N.B. Vol. 5 has never been conii>leted. 


1 Vol. 
8 Vols. 
6 Vols. 

2 Vols. 
12 Vols. 

1 Vol. 

1 Vol. 


Russell it Mylnk, — 10 G. IV. to 1 & 2 W. IV. 


2 FoAv. 

4 

2 

6 

1 

0 

Mylne & Keene, — 3 to 6 W. IV. . 


3 Vo/s. 

4 

2 

6 

1 

10 

Mylne it Craig, — 6 W. IV. to 4 it 5 Viet. 


5 FoAv. 

8 

16 

() 

2 

10 

Craig & Phillips, — 4 & 5 Viet. 


1 Vol. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

10 

Phillips, — 5 to 11 Viet 


2 Vols. 

1 

16 

6 

1 

11 

Hall & Twklls, — 12 to 14 Viet. . 


2 FoAy. 

3 

10 

0 

1 

1 

Macnagutkn it Gordon, — 12 to 15 Viet. 


3 Vols. 

5 

18 

6 

2 

10 


3 Vols. 
1 Vol. 

1 Vol. 

2 Vols. 
2 Vo/a‘. 
2 rols. 


22 Vols. 
20 VoLs. 
3 Vols. 
3 Vnls. 

1 Vol. 
3 FoAv. 
3 Vols. 

in 1 Vol. 

2 Vols. 
1 Vol. 

1 Vol. 

1 S,- 2. 


PuMiralion \oir nlfrrcd 
Prirr in t'lf. in Cuff, 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 


3 4 0 1 0 0 
28 17 0 16 16 0 
2400 16 0 

1 9 0 0 10 0 


0 8 0 0 4 6 

0 8 0 0 4 6 

1 1 6 0 6 0 

3 10 0 10 0 

4 4 0 1 4 0 

0 8 0 0 4 6 

2 12 0 0 10 0 


2 9 0 1 0 0 


30 17 0 10 10 0 


0 19 6 0 6 0 

1 15 0 1 10 0 

1 12 6 0 8 0 


1 13 6 0 9 0 
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Puhlicntion Now o^frrd 

REPORTS IW THE ROEES COURT. 

Kfckn, — f) W. IV. to 1 Viet 2 Vols. 4 2 6 0 18 0 

Hkavan, — L to 14 & 15 Viet 14 VoIh. 26 2 6 8 10 0 

REPORTS IN THE VlCE-CHANCEEIiOR OF 
ENGLAND’S COURT. 


Madoock,— 55 G. in. to 1 & 2 G. IV'’. Second 

hand 6 Vols. 

Simons & Stuart, — 2 to 7 G. IV. . . .2 Vols. I 

Simons,— 7 G. IV. to 12 & 13 Viet. . . .17 Vols. [ 

Simons (New Series), — 13 to 15 & 16 Viet. . . 2 Vols. 

together 27 Vols. ] 

Simons & Stuart, — 2 to 7 G. IV 2 Vols. 3 

Simons, — 7 G. IV. to 12 ^ 13 Viet. . . .17 Vols. 33 

Simons (New Series), 13 &l 14 to 15 & 16 Viet. . 2 Vols. 3 

REPORTS IN VICE-CHANCELIiOn SIR 
KNIGHT BRUCE’S COURT- 

Young K ik Collykr, — 5 to 6 & 7 Viet. . . .2 Vols. ^ 

(’oT.uvKR, — 7 to 9 Viet. ...... 2 Vols. 4 

Dk Gkx & Smale, — 9 & 10 to 12 Ik 13 Viet. . . 5 Vols. H 

REPORTS IN VICE-CHANCELLOR SIR 
JAMES WIGRAM’S COURT. 

Harr, — 5 to 1 1 & 15 Viet. . . . . .8 Vols. 

REPORTS IN THE COURT OF QUEEN’S 
BENCH. 

Coke, — 14 Jiliz. to 13 James I., iVeuief/iV., by Thomas 

& FiiASRR 6 V'ols. 7 

Yelverton, — 44 liliz. to 10 James I., 8 vo. Dublin. 1 Vol. 0 
Saunders —21 Gli.irlos Tl., Cdh edit., by Serjt. Wil- 
liams und Justiee.s Patteson & K. V. W'ii.liams, 

1845 3 Vols. 4 

Freeman, — Cliarles II., James II., W. Ik Mary, and 
Anne, 2nd edit., by Smikkk . . . . .1 Vol. I 

Levinz, — C harles 11., James II., and W”. & Mary, by 

Vickers, 8 vo. Dublin . . . . .3 Vols. 1 

Strange,-- 2 G. 1. to 21 G. II., Wrd edit., by Nolan 2 Vols. 
Hardwick R, Cases temp., 7 to 10 G. II., 2nd edit., 

by Lee 1 Vol. 

Wii.LES, — 11 to 32 G. II., 8 vo. Dublin . . .1 Vol. 

Blackstonb, W. — 1 to 20 G. HI., New edit., by 

Elslky . . : 2 Vols. 2 

Lofft ,— 12 to 14 G. III., 8 vo. Dublin ... 1 Vol. 

CowTER, — 14 to 18 G. 111. 1800 . . . . 2 Vols. 

CowpER, — 14 to 18 G. III., 8 vo. Dublin. . . \ Vol. 0 

Douglas, — 19 to 25 G. III., \ih edit., by Frere 

UoscoK 4 Vols. 4 1 

N.ll. Vola. 3 & 4. which were edited by Mr. Uo.scoc from the 
MSS. of J.ord (ilciibcrvie, iiiid ])ul)1i.-h('d nniriy years 
alter. Vol.s. I & 2 , can he hud separately, piicu JOs, 

Durnford & Fast, — 26 to 40 G. HI. . . . 3 Vol . 

East,— 41 to .53 G. HI 16 Vols. 

Maule & Selwyn, 53 to 58 G. HI. . . .6 Vols. 

Laiim.av ALL & Aldkrson, - .58 G. HI. lo 1 & 2 G. 

IV 5 Vols. 8 1 

Barnewall Cresswell, — 3 to 10 G. IV. . .10 Vols. 


Adolphus & Ellis, — 4 W. IV. to 1 Viet. 
Adolphus & Ellis (New .Serie.s), — 4 to 

Viet. 

Dowling & Uyland, — 2 to 8 G. IV. 


6110 10 


V. 

5 

Vols. 9 

9 

0 1 

10 


12 

Vols. 22 

.3 

0 3 

15 

13 






, 

15 

Vols. 39 

7 

6 12 

12 

, 

9 

Vols. 16 

18 

6 




STEVENS AND NOJITON. 
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1 Puhtiratiot 

Sk'ow offered 



Pnrf in 


in Calf. 

RSPORTS IN QUEEN’S BENCH-^'ontmuca. 

M S. 

d. 

s. d. 

Nevilk & Manning,— to 6 W. IV. . ' . 

6 Voh. 

12 2 

0 

1 15 

0 

Nrvilb Sc Perry,— 7 W. IV. to 1 Viet. . 

3 VulM. 

5 13 

0 

1 0 

0 

Perry & Davison, — 1 to T) Viet 

4 Vols. 

7 8 

6 

1 5 

0 

Gale Sc Davison, — 5 to 6 Viet 

3 VoLs. 

6 0 

G 

1 0 

0 

Davison & Mkrivalk, — 6 to 8 Viet. 

1 Vol. 

2 2 

0 

0 10 

0 

BAII. COURT REPORTS- 






Dowling, — 1 W. IV. to 4 Viet. . . . . 

9 Vols. 

19 10 

0 

3 5 

0 

Dowling (New Series), — 4 to 5 & G Viet. 

2 Vuls. 

5 4 

G 

0 18 

0 

Dowling & Lowndes, — G to 12 & 13 Viet. . 

7 Vo/s. 

15 G 

0 

3 10 

0 

Lowndks, Maxwell & Pollock, — 13 & 14 to 14 






Sc 15 Viet 

2 Vols. 

4 7 

0 

1 5 

0 

REPORTS I»r THE COURT OF COMIffiON 





PliEAS. 






TIriooman, Orlando, — Charles 11., by Bannister 

1 Vol. 





Blackstonb, H.— 28 to 3G G. 111. 

2 Vols. 

3 0 

0 

0 15 

0 

Hosanciuet & Puller, — 3G to 4 7 G. III. 

.5 Vols. 

7 3 

0 

1 15 

0 

Taunton, — 48 to 50 G. ITT 

8 Vols. 

11 4 

0 

2 0 

0 

Hrodkrip St Bingham, — 50 G. III. to 1 & 2 G. IV. 

3 Vols. 

4 4 

0 



Bingham,— 3 G. IV. to 4 W. IV 

10 Vols. 





Bingham (New Cases), — 4 W. IV. to 3 Viet. . 

6 Vols. 

11 7 

0 

2 10 

0 

Manning & Granger, — 3 to 8 Viet. 

7 Vols. 

17 3 

0 

3 0 

0 

Manning, Granger ^ic Scott (or Common Bench), 






8 to 12 & 13 Viet 

8 Vols. 

10 7 

G 

4 10 

0 

REPORTS IN THE COURT OF EX- 





CHEQUER^ PIjEA SIDE. 






Bunrury, — 12 Anne to 14 G. II. 8vo., Dublin . 

1 Vol. 

0 8 

0 

0 4 

6 

Pahkmi, — 30 Chas. H. to 6 G. III. Svo., Dublin 

1 Vol. 





Anstkutiikr, — 32 to 37 G. III. .... 

3 Vols. 





M‘Clei,and, 4 Sc 5 G. IV. 

1 Vol. 

1 15 

6 

0 10 

G 

1M‘(.lkland, Sc Younge, 5 & G G. IV. 

1 Vol. 

1 13 

0 

0 10 

G 

Youngk Sl Jervis, — 7 to 11 G. IV. 

3 Vols. 

5 3 

G 

1 11 

6 

Cromi'ton & Jervis, — 11 G. IV. to 1 & 2 W. IV. . 

2 Vols. 

3 9 

G 

1 5 

0 

Crompton Sc Meeson, — 2 to 4 W. IV. . 

2 Vols. 

4 2 

6 

1 10 

0 

Ckomi'ton, Mekson Sc Roscok, — 1 to C W. IV, 

2 Vols. 

4 5 

0 



Mkkson a Welsry, — 6 W. IV. to 10 Viet. 

17 Vols. 

3G 0 

0 

12 12 

0 

ExciiKdUER Reports, The, (by Wklsby, Hurl- 






STONE Gordon) — 10 to 15 Viet. 

C Vols. 

15 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

REPORTS IN THE COURT OF EX- 





CHEQUER^ EQUITY SIDE. 






Wilson, — 57 G. 111. .seim/ ..... 

Pari 1 

0 (> 

0 

0 1 

0 

M ]{. -Tlie only part publisliod. 






Dam ELL,— 57 to 511 G. JIJ 

1 Vol. 





Yol nge, 11 G. IV. to 1 W. IV 

1 Vol. 

1 18 

0 

0 10 

0 

Youngk Sc Collyer, — 4 W. IV. to 5 Viet. 

4 Vols. 

7 18 

0 

2 0 

0 

REPORTS AT NISI PRIUS. 






Peake,— 30 to 52 G. Ill 

2 Vols. 

1 13 

0 

0 15 

0 

Kspinasse, — 33 to 47 G. 111. . . • . G Vols. in 3 





Camphell, — 48 to 5G G. Ill 

4 Vols. 

4 3 

0 

1 0 

0 

Starkir,— 57 G. III. to 3 G. IV. . . 2 Volit. Sr 3, Pi. 1 \ 





N.B.— Vol. 3 was never completed. 






Ryan & Moody, 4 to 7 G. IV. .... 

1 Vol. 

1 G 

G 

0 7 

G 

Moody cSc Malkin, — 8 G. IV. to 1 W. IV. 

1 Vol. 

1 12 

G 

0 7 

6 

Moody Sc Roihnson, — 1 W. IV. to 7 '5c 8 Viet. 

2 Vols. 

3 5 

0 



Carrington & Payne, — 4 G. IV. to 4 Viet. . 

9 Vols. 

15 7 

0 

G 10 

0 

Carrington Sc Mahsuman, — 3 to 5 Sc G Viet. 

1 Vol. 

1 17 

0 

0 12 

0 

Carrington fle Kirwan, — 6 to 13 Viet. 

2 Vols. 

5 1 

G 

1 12 

0 

REPORTS BEFORE THE PRIVY COUNCZI.. I 





Knapp,— 11 G. IV. to 6 .St 7 W. IV. ... 

3 Vols. 1 

4 4 

0 

1 15 

0 
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2 (; 

PiibUcatiuu Nov) oJPvrftl ! 
Price in Cl/, in Cuif. 

REPORTS ZN THE ECCI.ESXASTICA1. £ s. d, £ «. d. 
COURTS. 

Phim.imork, — 19 G. III. to 1 & 2 G. IV. . . 3 Voh. 4 7 0 

Aiidams,— 2 to 7 G. TV 2 Voh. 3, Pt. 1 3 11 0 0 18 0 

— V»)l. 3 was never completed. 

lUflOARD,— 8 G. IV. to 3 & 4 W. IV., 3 Voh. iif 1, Pi. 1 2 8 13 0 2 10 0 

N.lt — Vol. 1 \v:i.s never completed. 

C[jrtkis,— 5 W. IV. to 7 & 8 Viet 3 Voh. 8 3 6 2 10 0 

Koiieri'son, — 7 to 13 & M Viet. . . Vof. 1^2, Pi. 1 2 18 0 10 0 

REPORTS IN BANKRUPTCY. 

PoHK.— 50 to .56 (t. Ill 2 Voh. 2 15 6 0 10 0 

l>KAf’ON (Shitty, — 2 to 6 W. IV. . . .4 Voh. 4 18 0 10 0 

Dkacox,— r> W. IV. to 3 Viet 4 Voh. C 18 0 10 0 

Difi Gkv.— 8 to 11 & 12 Viet 1 Ko/. 2 4 0 0 12 0 

REPORTS OF RAILWAY &e CANAL CASES. 

Nichull, Hark, Carrow, Oi.ivkr, Bkvan & Lk- 

FROY 7 Voh. 18 1 0 9 0 0 

REPORTS OF ELECTION CASES. 

Plckwkm,, — 13 to 47 G. 111. H\o 2 Voh. 2 1 0 0 10 0 

CoRiiKTT & I)a.viell,— . 59 G. HI. Hvo. . . . ] Vol. 0 16 0 0 .5 0 

CucKuuRN tk Rowk, — 2 tS£ 3 VV. IV. 8vo. . . 1 Vol. 1 9 6 0 7 6 

Knapp & Omiu.kr, — 4 & 5 W. I 8vo. . . .1 Vol. 1 5 6 0 7 6 

II ARRON iHc Austin, — 5 iSc 6 Viet. 8vo. . . .1 Vol. 1 16 6 0 15 0 

Rarhon iHc Arnold, — 6 to 9 Viet. 8 vo. . . .1 Vol. 2 1 6 0 15 0 

REPORTS OF MAGISTRATES' CASES. 

Dowling ik Hyland, — 2 to 8 G. IV. 8vo. . . 4 Voh. 4 9 0 

Manning & Ryland, 8 G. IV. to 1 \V. IV. 8vo. 

2 Voh. 3, Pi. 1. 2 11 6 

N.I5. — All published. 

Nkvilk Sc Manning,— 3 to 6 \V. IV. 8vo. . . 3 Voh. 3 15 6 

Nevile & Perry, — 7 W. IV. to 1 Viet. 8vo. . Pis. 1 cy 2 0 13 6 

K li. -All the part -1 published. 

Carrow, IIamkrton & Allen (New Sessions 

Cases),— 7 & 8 to 1 1 & 15 Viet. 3 Voh. I, Ph. \ to A 8 2 6 2 10 0 

iN.R —All the parts of Vul. 4 which are published. 

, CROWN CASES. 

Lewin s (’rown Cases on the Northern Circuit, 

1822 to 1838, 12mo 2 Voh. 1 1 0 0 12 0 

Moody\s Crown Cases, — 1821 to 1811 . . .2 Voh. 

Temple & Mew's Criminal Appeal Cases, — 1849 
— 18.52, 8vo 1 /«/. 1 7 6 0 10 C 

^ REPORTS IN ALL THE COURTS. 

* I FIR .TfiiLST— from l«;J7 to the present time. Published Weekly, price U. Annual yubscrij)- 
tiun (including; all Double Numbers and Supplements), t)3 Ms. 

%* Sent I’o3t Free to all Parts. 

CURRENT SERIES-l^a^it Parts pubii»bcd. 

PHI VV COUNCIL -By Moore. Vol. 9, part M. 

LOHI) CIIANCULLOH’S COUHT and COURT OP ATrUAL IN CMANCKHV—By Dh 
Gf..v, Macnaciitln, and Gordon. Vol. 0, part 3. 

UOLLwS (X^UJtT — By Beavan. Vol. 22, part 2. 

VICL-CIIANCELLOH KINDKHSLIOY’S COURT -By Drewry. Vol. 3, p.irt H 
VICK-CII ANULLLOU STUARTS COUItT-By Small and Gn ^ahd. Vol. 3, part 2. 
VICK-CIIANCKLLOH WOOD’S COUHT By Kay and Johnson. \'o 1. 3, i>art I. 

QIjLION’S BUNCH — By Ur.i.is and Blackburn. Vol. U, part 3. 

COMMON B1'.NC[[--By S<ott. Vol. I, part 2, New Scries. 

KX'ClIFAiUKH New Scries. By II uhlstonl <ind Norman. Vol. 1, part -1. 

BAIL COl ll'I'— by Tjow.ndes and Maxwell. Vol. 1, par., 4. 

NISI PHI US By Carrini.ton and Kirwan. Vol. 3, part 2. 

CROWN CASUS— By Dearsly and Bell. Vol. 1, juirt 2. 

* Secondhand Sets of the JURIST can be obtained of the Publishers of this Cutuloguc, at a 
very Kedueed Rate. 

As also THU JiAW .TOURNAL RUrORTS IN ALL THU COURTS. 


STKVKNS A^'^ NORTON 
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TREATISES, BOOKS OF PRACTICE, &c. 



Pnhhi at mu 
l*rii t‘ in lids 

Vo/I' 0///7 / d 
in titiaidt. 

ADAMS* TREATISE ON THE ACTION OF EJECTMENT. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Royal 8vo. 1846 

di s. d. 

0 18 0 

a s. d. 

0 7 6 

ADVICE TO SOLICITORS ON PASSINO PHI' ATE BILLS. 8\o. Ih27 . 

0 9 0 

0 2 6 

ALI^NATT ON THE LAW OF PARTITION. Hvo. 1H20 

0 R li 

0 4 0 

ANGELLON THE LAWOF CARIITEHS OF U001).S AND PASSENtJ EllS 
BY LAND AND WATER. «vo. Boston. 1M1> 

1 :» 0 

0 10 0 

.\TKINSON’S THEORY AND PRACTK P. OF CON VEYANCINtl. Sfroiul 
Etlition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1841 

2 8 0 

0 7 6 

ATKINSON’S ESSAY ON MARKETABI.E TITLES. 8vo. 18,13. 

1 4 0 

0 4 0 

BEAUMONT ON LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE. Second Edilion. 8vo. 
1846 

0 r> 0 

0 2 6 

BILLING ON THE LAW OF AU All I)S AND ARBITRATION. Svo. iKir. 

0 14 0 

0 5 0 

BILLING ON THE LVAV RELATING TO PEWS IN CHURCH P.S, tkr. 
I2IUO. 1815 

0 12 0 

0 4 0 

BRIGHT ON THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. Ro> .lS\o. 1811). 
2 voH 

2 10 0 

1 10 0 

BURKE’S CELKBRVTEI) TRIALS CONNECTED WITH THE ARIS- 
TOCRACY AND WITH THE UPPER CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 8vn. 
1851. 2 vols. [ Vol. 2 iii.iy lie luiil M [i.ii.iN 1\ J 

1 12 0 

0 16 0 

CHAMBERS ON THE .1 CRISDICTION OE CIIVNCERY OVER THE 
PERSONS AND PR(>J’ERrW)F INFANTS Ihl2 

1 10 0 

0 10 0 

CHITTY ON THE G\ME LVWS. Seeoiiil Eilitioii. 1K26 . . . . 

1 8 0 

0 5 0 

CHITTYON PLEADING AND PARTIES TO \( TIONS. .Siventh Edition. 
ByGaKEM.^c.. .1 \o:s. mjal Svo. I'-ll 

4 10 0 

0 15 0 

COKE’S REPORTS IN VP.RSE. 32iiio. I.S26 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

COOTF.’S TREVTLSE ON THE LAW OF MORTGAGE. Tliird Edition 
ISTiU 

1 10 0 

1 0 0 

DEACON’S GIHDE TO M AtJlSTR ATFS OUT OF SESSION. 2 \ols, 8vo. 
1813 

2 2 0 

0 7 6 

DOW DES1\ ELL ON FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 12nio. IHIO 

0 6 0 

0 3 0 

DW \RIUS’ GENERAL TRP.ATISE O.N STATUTES. Second Edition. 
8\o. 1818 

1 10 0 

1 0 0 

ELLIS ON FIRE AND JdFE INSURANCl^ A ND ANNUITIES. Second 
Edition. Km). I.S4(> 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

J'.QUJTY PJ.EADER, THE. l2ino. I.S'IS ........ 

0 4 6 

0 2 6 

Fi;\RNE ON REMVINDERS AND EXECUTORY DEVISES. Tenth 
Edition Witti an Original View id Executory liitercKtH in Ileal and Per- 
tsoiial Pioperlv, iNe. By Jom Vll W . .Smith 1814. 2 Vols. , 

2 4 0 

1 5 0 

FINLASON’S LEADING CASES ON PLEADING, WITH PRACTICAL 
NOTES. Rov.iISm). 1847 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 

FO\m. WOL E’S TRE.VTI.SK OF EOUITY. FiUh Etlilion. 2vcl-«. royal 
Svo. 1820 

2 2 0 

0 15 0 

(iir.HERTON THE L \\V OF TENL’RES. By Watkins and Vin \ i.. Svo. 
I'llth Fililion. 1824 

0 Ei 0 

0 2 6 

GODSON ON THE t, \\\ OF P \TENTS. Second F.ilition. With Two Sup- 
pkiiunt^. B> BtiiKE. l8H~lb!il 

1 10 0 

0 in 0 

GOW’S TREVTLSE ON THE LAW’ OF PARTNERSHIP. Third Edition. 
Kov:d8\o. 1841 

1 3 0 

0 4 0 

GRESLEY’S LAW OF EVIDENCE IN THE COURTS OF EOUITY. 
Second Edition. BvCalveuc. 1847 

18 0^ 

^ 0 10 0 

(JUDE’S PRVCTICE OF THE CROW’N SIDE OF THE COURT OF 
OUEEN’S BENCH. 2 Vols* 

2 10 0 

0 7 6 

HALE’S Jl RlSDlC/nON OFTIIE HOUSE OF LORDS. 4to. 17%. 

0 IS 0 

0 .5 0 

HVRGRAVE’S JURlSCONSUI/r EXERCIT.VTIONS. 3vols.4to. 1811-13 

6 18 0 

0 10 0 

HOVENDEN’STUEATLSK ON FR VCDS. 2 \oli. royal Hvo. 182.'i 

2 12 6 

0 7 6 

HUC.HESON THE LAWOFINSURVNCK. Svo. 1828 .... 

1 1 0 

0 4 0 

.1 EBB’S REPORT OF THE HAMPDEN CASE. RoyaiSvo. 1849 

0 12 0 

0 5 0 

JONES ON THE LAW’ OF BAILMENTS. Fourth Edition. By Tiikoiiald. 

8\ o. is:i4 

0 9 0 

0 5 0 

JOHNSON ON Blld.S OF EXCHANGE. PROMISSORY NOTES, 
CHEdUES, &c. 121110. 1S37 

0 7 0 

0 4 0 

1 LVW ’S FORMS OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. Second Edition. 8vo. 1S4I 

0 i:i 0 

0 10 0 



LAW LOOKS 3*ULL1BIIEI) IIY STEVENS AND NOBTON. 


T rCilt I SOSj & C » — cont in ited. 


LAWKS I)N CIIARTEK-PARTIKS. 1812 

LKX sriiiprA OK THE isr.R ok man, comkiiehending the 

ANCIENT OllDINANCES AND STATL'TE LAWS. mo. Ihl'J . 

LOVKLASS’ TREATISE ON WILLS. Twclltli Edition. llyllARUON. 8vo. 
IKIM 

MARRIOTT’S FORMUI.ARY OK AUTHENTIC INSTRUMENTS, 8:c., 
USED IN THE COURT OK ADMIRALTY. 8vo. 18(« .... 

MARSHAT.r. ON THE LAW OK INSURANCE. Third Edition. 2vols. 
royul 8vi>. Ih2;t 

MEIIEWETHER AND STEPHENS* HISTORY OK BOROUGHS AND 
CORPORATIONS. Ih-V). :i VoN 

MITKORD’S PLEADINGS IN CHANCERY. Fifth Edition. By JosiAii 

W. Smith. Rov.il Hvo. 1847 

MORTON ON THE LAW’ OF VENDORS AND PURCHASERS OK 
CHATTELS PERSONAL. 8vo. Wl? 

ODWIN P. FORBES, THE CASE OF. By IIbnry. 8vo. 1823 . 

PALE\’S LAW OF PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. Third Edition. Bv 


Publication 
Price in Bd»,\ 
dt s, d. 
110 


Xow offered 
in Hottrdx, 
dL 6-. d. 

0 4 0 


PALMER’S NEW TABLE OK COSTS, AND SUPPLEMENT, TNCT.UD- 
1N(; BILLS OK COSTS IN APPEALS IN WRITS OK ERROR IN 

THE HOUSE OK LORDS. Timth Edition. 4to. 1820-33 . . . 2 4 0 0 6 0 

PHILLIPPS ON THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Truth Edition. ByPiiil.- 

1 . 11 ‘i’M .111(1 Arnold. I8.‘i2. 2 Vols. . . . . . . . . . 2 IG I) 1 IG 0 

POWELL ON THE LAW OF WHI.LS. Second Edition. 12nio. IKkS. . U 4 0 0 2 0 

POWNALL ON PAUPER LUNACY. 8\o. IMj U4U 020 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON MERCANTILE LAW. l2ino. 1817 . 0 4 C 0 1 C 

RIDDELL’S RA I LW'AY PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 12imi. 1H4G . 0 10 0 0 4 0 

ROBERTS ON THE LAW OK WJLJ.S. Third Edition, with SiiMiIriiinit. 

is;i7. 2Voh 250 076 

ROBINSON’S LAW OK WARR\NTS OK ATTORNEY, COtiNOVlT, 

AND CONSENTS TO .lUDGES’ ORDERS FOR J U DGM ENTS. 12ino. 

1814 OGO 028 

ROUSE’S PRECEDENTS OF MOHTGA(y^S,&r. 12m«. 1844 . . . 0 8 0 0 4 0 

SAUNDERS 0.\ PLEADING AND EVII»ENCE. Srcoinl Edition. By 

Li Ml. 8v(i. IS.'il. 2 VoN. 3 13 G 2 0 0 

SHELFORDONTHELAWOKWILLS. l2iiio. 18.38 0 10 0 0 2 G 

SIIELKORD ON THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, AND REGIS- 

TRATION. mo. 1841 1 10 0 0 12 0 

SIIEJ. FORD ON THE LAW OF LUNACY. Second Edition. Svo. 1817 . 1 11 6 10 0 

SMITH’S SUCCINCT VIEW OK THE OPERATION JK FINES AND 

RECOVERIES. l2mo. l8iG 0 .5 0 0 2 0 

STEPHENS’ MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACTS. Second Edition. 2 

vols. 121110. 1837 18 0 0 7 G 

STURGEON’S BANKRUPTCY CONSOLIDATION ACT. IJino. 1840. . 0 0 0 0 4 0 

THEOBALD ON THE LAW OK principal AND SURETY. Hvo. 1832 o lo 6 0 4 0 

TOLLER’S LAW OF EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. Seventh 

Edition. By WiiiTM.vK.Mi. 8vo. 1838 0 16 0 0 5 0 

TOMLINS’ LAW DICTIONARY. Fourth Edition. By Granher. 4to. 

1835. 2 VoKs 440 1 10 0 

TYRWIIITT’S SUMMARY OF THE LAW OK MODERN PLEADING. 

12ino. IH4G . 1 6 0 0 r* 0 

WATKINS’ PRINCIPLES OK CONVEYANCING. Ninth Edition. Bv 

VViiiTE. Svo. 1845 0 18 0 0 7 G 

W'EI.KORD’S TREATISE ON EQUITY PLEADINGS. 8»o. 1842 . . 0 18 0 0 5 0 

WHITE ON THE L.UV OK SUPPLEMENT AND REVIVOR. 8\o. 1813. 0 12 0 0 2 G 

WOOLRYCII ON THE LAW OF PARTY WALLS AND FENCES. 8vo. 

1815 0 12 0 OGO 

WOOLRYCirON THE LAW OK SEWERS. Second Edition. Svo. 1840. 0 10 0 0 7 G 
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TO TIIM MOST .NOIILE 


THE MAllQlllS OF LA NSDOWNE, K.(J. 


Xc. 




if'.r. 


I.Oltli OF IlKlt AiXJUl’Y's MO^■^ IIO.NOI 1! MWF IMMVY (OrJNCll,. 


My Lord, 

'riiKSE (’omnuMiiarics woiv wrillcai l>y Ihc advicT', and at <iie 
(losiro of, s('vci‘al l(‘aiTU*d |)ti'<on'>, who n'pcalcdly ij;a\v me 
their o[)inion that a 'lV(‘aliM‘, (•(/ntainini;- within a small spaee 
the most important doetiine'^ and iTile> of the Koman (Ivil 
LaAV, elolhed in an !'ini;li^!i pii‘1), and rendi red aeeessilde even 
to persons unvcM’.sed in leii’al M-ienee, woidd he in many AAays 
useful and \aliiahle. 

|]ut to eoni|)i)se such a work was an inidei'takinu* so novel 
and dillieult tliat T .sliould seareel\ Jiav(‘ peis(‘\('r(‘d in it hut 
for e(‘rtain foi*tunat(' eireiimstanees, which materially assisted 
me And amon^A’ them .1 am in no sliij'lit dei;i'v‘t‘ indc-hted 
to tlie cneoura^inii,- nianiuH' in which your Lordship was 
|)l(‘ased to aeei'pt the Dc'dication of this hook. 

Tor a woi‘k on the Civil Law' to appear under tlie auspie(‘s 
of the LortI JV('sid(‘nt of the Coimeil, the Su[)i‘eme ('ivil Law 
(.\)urt of the Lmpire, ini^ht well sal i.sfy the washes and sur])ass 
the hopes of its author. iJut above all I. could desire nothing- 
more fortunate than that my liook shouhl hear the name of 
a statesman engaged hotli l)y high otliei* and hy personal 
zeal in the general la’omotion of knowde<lge, and emiiKMit as 
a patron, not. oidy of art and letters, l)ul of every hrancli 
of learning. 

J however should feel great aiixiety in suhmilting tliis 
Treatise to your Lordship’s judgment, if I did not know 
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that those who have passed their liv(\s in the eultivation of 
learnin.i*- and in m*(‘at funetions and offiees of state, are usually 
most iiidiilL»ent towaids others; and willing to look favour- 
ablv on e\'('rv wx'll-nu'aiit endeavour ioi* the udvancement of 
know I('(Ige. 

Aly Jjopes for the suee(‘.-s of tliose Commentaries \vith the 
world at laie/e, art' ehit Hy 1‘oimded on the nature of the 
ohjeels ior whith they are desigiied. 1'hose objects may, 
by their utility, in some measure eomj)ensate for the defeetive 
e\eeuti()*i of my work. They are as follow^ : — 

I liave end('a\'oiired to condense within a moderate miniber 
of ])ages all, or almost all, the Civil Law: learning that 
English I'eadcM's will ])r*ohahly di'.-.he, hut Avhich few^ have 
the leisure*, or the* ineliiialion to seek in the Corj>us Jiii'is 
and its Comne'ntato)s. 

f'or this ])urpos(‘ I have? mueJi as possiblv* It'ft out cv(*jy- 
thing teelmieal and liistorieal, and reduced (lie law' to its 
S(*i('ntiti(‘ (‘Ic'inents, having ix'gard c'si)eeially to tlu* Modern 
Civil L(nt \ — that is to say, the (’i\il ^A\\\ aijgment(Kl aiul 
])olislu'd by the giC'at Masters ol' .fiuisprudeiu'c*, since the 
eomnu'nec'ment of the School of jiologna. 

The* use* of tlu* Ivomau kaw' as icritlcn reason has hec'u 
here ke])t elfu'tly in \iew\ i\^*icri(len reason it has long 
h(*cn (‘onsidi'red thi'oughout the (’ontiiu'nt of lau*o|)e on 
tlu* footing' of a pra(;ti(*al branch of ])hilosophy, atloi'dlng 
not only I'ules t'oi* tlu; d(*eision of a multitude of c|uc*sti(jns 
of right and wrong occurring in j)uh]u; and ])ri\ate lile, 
hut also a means of mental di.s(*i])liM(‘ jul (*\('reisci not 
inferior in any u'speet, and in soii'.e siiperioi*, to math(*maties. 

I lU'od not dwc'll on its use in matlers of publics ]^aw. 
(irotius and D’Aguessau, among many other great mc'ii, 
have pointed out the Homan J.aw' as tne most iinpoj*tant 
source of eciuitable rules to determine (piestions in the J^aw^ 
of Nations. All natiims have admitted its authority, non 
ratione imperii ,sed ralionis imperio. And for the same reasons 
it is of great authority in Ecclesiastical questions, where 
seru])ulous eejuify is (*sp(!cially re(|uired. 

Thes(i considerations have led me aI)ovc all things to 
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cx])luiii principles and deduce llicni to tludr conscvpicaiccs 
(distinguisliiiii>’ wliat is lechnical or iii*!)itrary iVom the (Mjuity 
of tlic Law) and to p;ive rides and niaxinis, \\hicli arc tlie 
j)illars and keystones of the sciiMiee of Justice. I have care- 
fully cx[)!aincd the rea^on^ and ground * ol’ ihe Law, reineni- 
bering tliat in the o{)ini()n o(* Lord Hale, the\ arij nowliei*e 
so well ^’iv('n as in the C\)ri)iis Juris Li\'ilis, and that Lord 
INfansticld looked uj)on Justinian's compilation not. onl\ as 
“ a \'eiKTal)Ie monumeid of antiemt wisdom, ” hut as “ contain- 
iufi: tla^ subllmcst noliwMis both in j'Iii!o-:o|ih\ and religion.” 

So careful have' I l)evn to put every doctriiu^ in Ji familiar 
and easy form,- that soiiu' ri'adeis will pnliaps h(‘ oH’ciidid a(. 
tindiiii; positions nsemliliu!;' mej*e truisms, which howevia* on 
furtht'r ins[)ection wall prove' to he' nc'ce'ssary links in a chain 
ol* eejuifahle de cluciion > from iiunlament al |)rincij)l(‘s of reason 
and justice'. 

l>y studvin.e,’ tiu' llomaii Law iu this mamu'r, as a hraneh 
of practical [)hiloso[)h.y, 1 he* hiyji '-t u^('> are* oljtaiued from 
it. JTiearhy tne'e(|uily, th.c luitUn ica.si.ii of tJjat system, 
is s:‘jau’au‘d freim w!i:d is aihiu'ary, and rc'a-lily applied to (he 
de'cisiejn of douht I'nl ([lu'sl ions i:^ j)uhiicand privates law ; and a 
hal)it (»f distiiyuuisliii:^' and cipi'i\in.Lv i*ule*s to faeds is acepiire'd, 
which is ne'cessary to eonstilule a le',a*al and a judi(*ial mind. 

"riu* saiiic \ie‘ws have* k'd me to make* this hoedv an intro- 
(liK'tionto (o'otins, Lutendorf*, ajid \’aft(‘l, the study of wliieli 
cannot he* pm-suc'd with full iH'ivcft., unles:- il he* pre'ceded hy 
the' a(*<{uisit iou of a. con.jie'te'ut know h’da'e (»f the Civil Law. 

Uk* utility oI‘ tla* (’i\il Ljiw to Ln^li.-h Lawyc'rs lais not 
hc'cn al)S('nt h orn mv minel. li \> a jiosition re'e()t»-nized hy 
hiL»’li aiithovil \ . 

1"he HeiK'hers of the Middle IVmple ha.ve ])uhliely asse'rted 
it hy founding*’ a (’ivil I.aw re'adeT.diip for the nu'mlx'rs of 
tliat house ; and il is siip])orl('(l hy the f;’reat Jianu's of llale*, 
Holt, Alansfield, IJju'dwieke, l>roui^ham, (o'anf, and Bruce 
I have* tiici'cfore c nde'aveuired o) j)ro\ id(', what Knj^lish 
Lawyers ha\'e ofte'ii desired in vain, naiiu'ly, an easy jnid a 
prac'tieal Cejinmeutary on such parts of the Civil l.avv as 
ma\ probably ])c' se'rvie'c'ahle to tlu'in. 
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The study ol‘ the Civil I^aw might at one period of our 
liistory liuve exercised a [uvjudicial induenco over the grow- 
ing and still inconipletc constitution of the realm. But no 
such dangers can now be apprehended in the advaneed 
maturity of our institutions. And the cultivation of the 
Roman Law is eminently adapted to assist the improvement 
of our own, which, having been gradually created by the 
cour.se of events and ])nictice, rather than by the scientific 
(;on.st ruction of a system, mu.st be benefited by the influence 
of a coni[)lete thcondical body of jurisprudence formed on 
philo.sophieal prinei])les. 

I have therefore carefully noted sucli analogies between the 
English and the Imperial Law as are not. trite nor accidental 
nor obvious, but are calculated to suggest how the former sci- 
ence may be illustrated, explained, and improved by the latter. 

And with a view to all these objeets, 1 have selected the 
best authorities on every successive point, preferring especially 
th(! gTcat classical writeis whose works (ionstitute the Digest 
or Pandects of Justinian, and those commentators and text 
writers who are generally received as authority in the courts 
and the schools. 

In the execaition of tny jdan I have, t()r several reasons, 
followed the method of Justiniaif's In.'^titutcs, translating the 
more useful portions of the text, but omitting even whole 
Titles or Chapters where the matter contained in them seemed 
ill adapted to the purposes exjilaincd above. And by con- 
stantly resorting to the Pandects and the Code for authorities 
and principles of law, J liavc rendered these Commentaries an 
easy introduction to the great ma.ss of U'arning and legal wis- 
dom contained in those celebrated works of anli([uity. 

The result of these labours 1 now dedicate to jour Tjord- 
ship, trusting that, as in some costly but imperlast work of 
Eastern ait, the beauty and richness of the materials will 
cause the unskilfulness of the aitiliecr to be forgotten. 

I n'lnain, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient sciwant, 

Orokge Bowyeu. 
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REFERENCES TO TITE COUPES JURIS CIVITJS 
IN THIS HOOK. 


Rekerkncks to tlic Pandects or Digest arc indicatc'd hj I lie letters PainL, 
followed by tbe Book, tlic Title, the Hubrie of the Title, ainl the Number of 
the Law. 

Thus, Pand. lib. iv. tit. i. De in Integrmii Kestitutioiiibus, L. 1, means the 
first law of the first title of the fourth boedi of the Pandects, — the title being 
rubricked, Jh* in Jntegrnm Heslitntionibiis. BeliTcnees to the Code are the 
same, but indicated by the word Cod, instead of I'ainl. 

The mark § signifies a ]Kiragra|)h of a law: and the letters priiiei]). or 
prine. mean the eommeneeiiient of a law. 

Tbe famous title of the Pandects, De Regulis Juris, is referred to thus : 
Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. I. 

Tbe iiOtb, olst, and .‘kJnd books of the Pandeets arc not divided into titles, 
but Ibriii three treatises, De Legatis and Fideieommissis. 'I’hey are therefore 
referred to thus : Pand. lib. wxi. lib. ii. De Legatis et Fideieommissis, L. 2. 

Tbe ri'ferenees to the Institutes hh' indicated by tbi* letters Just, followed 
by the book, the title, and the parfigra|di — thuh : Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. § 4, 
The letters prineip. signify the opening jiaragrajdi of a title. 

The NovelUo ('onstitutioiics are referred to by their numbers, jireccded by 
tlie word Novell. 


MODE OF REFER£N(JE FOLLOWED BY SOME OTHER WRITERS. 

Pandkcts. 

Tbe Pandects arc indicated by tbe letters Pand. Dig. If. 1). or if. 

Tlie most usual way of citing is (bus : L. d!b § 1. if. De Act. Empti, which 
signifies law Ifl, parag. 1, in the Pandects; title, De Actioue Empti. Tbe 
title is easily found by reference to its name in tbe table of rubrics. Some 
writers give the first words of the law eited, and some omit (he letters if. 
Another mode of referenee is thus: 1). De Jure Dotiiim, L. profectitia, § si 
jialer, wbieh means Digest, title De Jure Dotiuin ; Law, eoinmeneing with 
tbe word nrofWtltia ; parag. commencing with tbe word pater. 
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Soiiictiriifs the letter or letters indicating the Pandects, followed by the 
rubric of fh(* title, are placed last — thus : 

L. f)rofectitia, § si pater, D. De Jure Dotium. 

Or the numbers of the law and paragraph are given instead of their commencing 
word — thus : 

L. T), § {), 1), De Jure Dotium. 

The law cited is sonietiiiics indicated by the letters Fr. instead of L. 

It is not uniisiial to cite the Pandects by the numbers of the book, title, law, 
and paragraph only — thus: D. 2.'L .*1. o. f). 

The three books De Legatis and Fideicornmissis arc indicated by their 
iiundjers. 


The (^ode. 

The Code is cited in the same way as the Pandects, cxce])tiiig that it is 
iinlicated by the letters Cod. or C. And some writers use the letters Con^t, 
(C’onstitutio) instead of L. 


The Institutes. 

• 

The Institutes arc indicated by the letters Inst. Instit. or I. 

The most usual mode of citation is by tlic numher ofthe paragraph, followed 
by tlie rubric or lieading of the title— thus : § .'1, I. (or Inst.) De Nuptiis, 
which signifies, parag. d in the Institutes ; title, Dc Nuptiis. The title is 
readily found by reference to the table of rubrics. 

Sometimes the reference is made by the numbers c^' the paragr.aph, hook, 
and title — thus : 

^ 3, Inst. ] . 10. 

The letters, pr. or prinetp. designate the commeneing paragraph of a 

title, tlie numl)ers only hegiiining at the second para^ raph, which is § 1 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THK HISTORY OF THK ROMAN LAW DOWN TO THE 
REIGN OF JUSTINIAN. 

Tlie Comitia Ciiriata. — The Coinitia Gentiiriata. — Tiic Pajij'riari Civil Law. — The 
Decemviri. — The Law of the Twelve I'ables. — Debates of the Foriini. — Actiones 
Legis. — The Flavian Civil Law'. — The .iKliaii Law. — Plehiscita. — Seiiatiis Coii- 
sulta. — 'riic Edicts of the Magistrates. — The Corn(*liau Law. — The Per[)etiial 
Etlict. — Imperial Constitutions. — (iregorian C'odc. — The Ilennogencan Code. — 
The Thcoilosian Code. — Enumeration of the Sources of the Roman Law. P. (5. 

The elements of the Roman law cannot be leariietl without a previous 
knowledge of the soui-ccs from whence that law is derived. To under- 
stand the details of a great system of law, and to eoneeive a notion of 
it as a whole, without previously knowing how its parts arose, would be 
almost impossible. 

We will, therefore, take a view of the rise and progress of the Roman 
law, before wc in’oceod to explain the pvinei])lcs of that system of 
jurisprudence. 

In the beginning (says the Jurisconsult Poniponiiis •'') Romo was 
governed without any fixed law, and witluuit any legal science ; and 
all thiiig.s were ruled by the discretionary power of the kings. 

When the city had afterwards considerably increased, Romulus 
divided the people iJito thirty parts, which lie named CTiriic, because 
to them belonged the care of the republic, which they governed by 
laws called Leges Curiatie. 

Servius Tullius introduced the Comitia Centuriata, for the purpose 
of giving a preponderance to the richer c 
Curiata afterwards fell into disuse, except 

Paml. lib. i. tit. i. De Originc Juris. See on th^law the Commentary of 
Cujacius — Ciijuc. Op. tom. i. col. 775 (edit. Vanet.). 
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portant purposes.^ He divided the people into 390 centurise, each 
containing a number of citizens, who, taken together, were taxed to 
a certain aniount, and as each centuria had one vote, riches in those 
assemblies greatly preponderated over numbers, — for a multitude of 
poor men classed together enjoyed but a single vote.® 

Servius Tullius was the principal legislator among the Roman 
kings, and, according to Tacitus, even the limits of the royal autho- 
rity were defined by his laws. But his successors also were the 
authors of many laws. The laws of all the kings were compiled 
together by Sextus Papirius, under the reign of Tarquinius Priscus.^ 
This compilation is called the Papirian Civil Law, but though it 
appears from the words of Pomponius® that it existed in his time, 
few fragments of its enactments have come down to us. 

After the expulsion of the kings, their authority was abolished by 
the Lex Junia de Imperio Consulari^ proposed by Junius Brutus, 
and their laws fell into disuse, except as customary law. Thus the 
Roman people were again, during nearly twenty years, governed by 
customary law, and the discretionary power of their magistrates,^ 
the power of making laws being vested in the body of the people or 
nation. 

Virginius, the Tribune of the People, put an end to this arbitrary 
authority of the consuls, by proposing a law whereby ten magistrates, 
entitled Decemviri^ were invested with supreme power, that they 
might draw up a body of laws, and both interpret and correct 

theni.e 

Three legates were then appointed to proceed throughout Italy and 
Greece, but particularly to Lacedem^ and Athens, to collect laws ; 
and that mass of legislation was digested with the assistance of Her- 
modorus, a Greek exile, a native of Ephesus, and finally promulgated 
and inscribed on twelve tables of oak.*^ This was the celebrated code 
of the Twelve Tables, so highly eulogized by Cicero, who patriotically 
preferred their wisdom and equity to all the books of the philosophers, 
and which Tacitus asserts to have been the last law of those times 
not dictated by ambition and faction.* 

Disjointed portions of this celebrated picje of legislation are pre- 


ITcinecc. Antiqu. lib. i. c. i. 44. ® Gravina, Orig. Jur. xi. 

Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. c. 2fi. 

* Pandect, eod. tit. § 2. Gravina, Orig. Jur. § xxxi. Gibbon, Deck and Fall, 
ch. 44. 

^ Ileinecc. Antiqnift >rocem. 3, not. e. Pand. cod. tit. § 4. 

» Pothier, Paudcctac Justinianeae, Proef. de LL. Antiqu. Pand. eod. loc. Gra- 
vina, Orig. Jur. § xxxi. ^ Pand. eod. loc. 

' Cic. de Legib. ii. 23; De ?^at. i. 43, 44. Tacit. An. lib. iii. § 27. 
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served, and they have been collected by learned men, so as to give a 
tolerable notion of its contents and their arrangement. 

^ The forms of judicial proceedings were regulated in the first two 
Tables. The third regarded the law of usury, depositum, and the exe- 
cution of judgments. In the fourth, the law of marriage, and of parent 
and child was contained. I'lie fifth regulated testaments, successions, 
and wardships. Sales, acquisition by length of possession, the rules 
touching the insertion of beams into the walls of neighbouring houses, 
and the law of divorce, were the subjects embraced by the sixth. The 
punishments for offences were provided by the seventh. The eighth 
contained the law regulating the rights which may be annexed to pro- 
perty over that of neighbours, and the vicinity of buildings ; and gave 
to the corporate bodies of Rome the power of making bye laws. Ihit 
this power was subject to the limitation that such bye laws should con- 
tain nothing contrary to the public or general law. 

The tenth Table was the chief source of public law. It forbade 
exemptions, by way of i)rivilege, from tlie operation of the general 
law, prohibited nocturnal assemblies, and punished sedition. It also 
secured pardon to rebels returning to their allegiance, threatened a 
corrupt judge with capital punishment, — that is to say, loss of citi- 
zenship or liberty, — and enacted that no K( min citizen should be 
liable to so severe a penalty without a trial in the Centiiriata Coinitia. 

The rites of religious worshi]>, sepulchres, oaths, ceremonies, and 
things consecrated, were subjected to regulation by the tenth Table.^ 

The eleventh and twelfth Tables, which were promulgated a year 
after the others, are shewn by Pothicr to have been a sort of supple- 
ment to them. The former commences by enacting, that when two 
laws do not agree, the last shall be prefeiTcd ; it forbids marriages 
between Patricians and Plebeians ; and declares detestable all sacred 
rites partaken with foreigners. 

The last Table contained a few enactments respecting pawned 
goods, false and calumnious judgments, and the surrender of a shave 
as compensation for an injury committed by him. “ 

Such arc the chief heads of the Twelve Tables which the researches 
of the learned have brought to light. 

After the enactment of these laws, the debates of the Forum became 
necessary to interpret them by the authority of the learned. We are 
told by Hcineccius that the Jurisconsulti met, for the purpose of 
debating and deciding disputed points, near the temple of Apollo, who 
is therefore called by Juvenal per itus Apollo ^ There is a 

Gravin. Orij^. Jur. xxxii. 

* Vid. XII. Tab. apud Pothier, Pandectas Justiniarfeae. “ Ibid. 

“ Pand. De Orig. Jur. § 6. Heinecc. Antiqu. lib. i. tit. ii. § 35. Juvenal, Sat. i. v. 12S. 
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remarkable instance of this species of proceeding in the Institutes, 
where it is related,” that Augustus, having a doubt respecting the 
legality of codicils, convoked an assembly of the learned to debate and 
decide the question. 

The law produced by the opinions of those assemblies had no spe- 
cific name, but was confounded with the Civil Law. Cujacius informs 
us that the Patricians, who in the early times of the republic alone 
could enter the legal profession, made law by means of these opinions, 
for their own purposes . p 

At about the .same period forms of action were constincted out of 
those laws for the ii.se of suitors in asserting their claims and disputing 
those of others before the courts.<i All the most important civil 
acts, such as adoption, emancipation, the acceptation of an inheri- 
tance, and, in fact, every act having legal effects, were subjected by 
the Juriscon.sulti to certain formuhe of a strict and technical nature.*" 
They were called actus legitirni, or generally actiones legis. 

The technicality of these formula;, which, like the original writs in 
the English Law, became the very key of the whole law, is described 
by Cicero in his oration pro Murcena^^ with a keen wit which drew 
from the learned Cato the exclamation Quam ridiculum habemus 
consulem ! 

That the people might not be enabled to perform those legal acts, 
and bring actions in whatever manner they pleased, the formula; were 
solemnly and strictly defined, and committed to the custody of the 
College of Pontiffs. To them belonged the interpretation, and the 
sole privilege of granting those formuke. These functions were per- 
formed by one among them annually elected from the body of Pontiffs, 
to preside over the private Law, while the others devoted themselves to 
the public law and to sacred matters.* 

That state of the Roman law, con.sisting of the Twelve Tables, the 
decisions of the learned assemblies of the Patr'jians, and the formulae 
invented by them, and strictly preserved from divulgation by their 
interpreters the College or Corporation of Pontiffs, continued for a 
century." 

We are told by Cicero that in his time the Pontiffs had jurisdiction 
only over matters connected with religion, though they kept a control 
over all judicial proceedings by virtue of their power of fixing the ferice^ 
or days when no court could sit * 

° Inst. lib. ii. tit. xxv. in princip. ’■ Cujac. Observ. ad loc. cit. sup. 

*• Pand. De Ori}^. Jiir. § (5. 

' Ilcinccc. Antiqu. Procem. § 7* Gravina, Orig. Jur. § xxxii. 

• Cic. Pro Murzen. c. ix. 13.^ 

* Pand. loc. cit. Pothier, Pand. Prtefat. Dc Leg. Antiqu. § 3. 

" Pand. cod. tit. * Cicero de Leg. ii. 19. 
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The formulae wore made known to the people by Gnaeus hlavius, 
secretary of Appius Claudius, who had drawn them up in a body ; and 
the book in which they were contained received the name of the 
Flavian Civil LawJ 

The people wore deprived of the fruits of this publication of the legal 
mysteries of the Patricians. New formula; were invented, and jealously 
kept secret; but they were divulged by Sextus .Klius, and received 
the name of iFlian Law.* 

After this there arose serious differences between the Patricians and 
Plebeians. The latter retired to the A ventinuin, and afterwards to the 
Janiculuni : and the ITortensian Law gave an universal extension to 
the enactments of their assemblies, under tlie name of Plehiscita^ 
which before were binding only on their own order.^ 

The difficulty of convoking the whole body of the people or the 
Plebeians, necessarily threw the care of the republic into the hands of 
the Senate, and the enactments of that assembly were obeyed under the 
name of Senatus Consulta.^^ But this Senate did not acquire a legisla- 
tive power equal to that formerly enjoyed by the peojile or by the 
Plebeian order until the time of the empire ; and their legislative 
functions wore circumscribed within the limits of the public adminis- 
tration of government.® 

Cujacius makes use of this part of the law of Pomponius, De Oriyine 
Jnris^ relating to this matter, to exjdain a law of Modestinus, in which 
the latter Jurisconsult says that all law is created by consent, con- 
stituted by necessity, or formed by custom. The great commentator 
shows that JNlodestinus derived that law from a verse of Menander, 
and argues that a species of necessity has in all countries transferred 
the authority of the people, which the increase of numbers renders it 
difficult for them to exercise, from the multitude to a select body or a 
single person. Hence the term jus necessarium under which the 
Senatus Consulta and the Imperial Constitutions were included.*' 

The magistrates also issued law, and that the people might know 
what law would bo followed in each species of case, they promulgated 
an edict at the commencement of their official duties, containing the 
law which they i)roposed to observe in the administration of justice. 
These edicts were called perpetual when they were intended to last 
the whole year, and repentina when issued on particular cases.® 

The magistrates entrusted with this important authority were the 

^ Pand. lib. i. tit. ii. De Grig. Jur. § /. ‘ llcinecc. Hist. Prooem, 8. 

" Pand. iibi sup. § H. Pothier, Pand. tit. De Grip:. Jnr. § (i, not. 13. 

*’ Pothier, Pand. eod. tit. § 7- " Pothier, Pand. cod. tit. § 7, not. 2. 

^ Ciijac. Rccitat. Solemn, ad L. 7, Pand. lib. i. tit. i. De Justitia et Jure. 

' Pothier, Pand. Pra;f. cap. .3, per tot. 
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Prsetors, to whom belonged the judiciar functions of the Consuls, and 
the Curulc /Kdilcs in Rome, and the Proconsuls and Legates in the 
provinces. Their law was called Jus Honorarium, 

The Edicts of the Praetors were by far the most important portion of 
the honorary law. They were commented upon by Servius Sulpicius 
during the lifetime of Cicero, and compiled byOfilius under Augustus; 
but the Cornelian Law, whereby, about the year G86, the Prsetors were 
bound to observe their own edicts, did not settle the Praetorian 
jurisprudence. 

This was accomplished by the great Jurisconsult, Salvius Julianus, 
who filled the Praetorian office under the Emperor Hadrian. His 
compilation of the edicts of his predecessors was ratified by the 
Emperor and the Senate under the name of the Perpetual Pdict. 
Julianus commented on his own code, and his commentary was 
followed by those of many other Jurisconsulti. At a later period of 
Roman history the state of parties inevitably led to the government of 
the commonwealth being thrown into the hands of a single person, as 
the power of making laws had before been transferred from the body 
of the people to a select assembly. Thus the legislative power became 
vested iji the Emperor J 

The Imperial Constitutions became very numerous, and they were 
successively collected into four different bodies. ^ The first of these, 
the Gregorian Code, is believed by Gothofredus to have been compiled 
by a jurisconsult named Gregorius, who was Ih'mfcct of the Prmto- 
riiim, under the Emperor Constantine, and it contained the Imperial 
Constitutions, from the reign of Hadrian to that of Diocletian and 
Maxiniian. The second, the Hermogenean Code, is attributed to the 
Jurisconsult Hcrmogencs, by Baronins. This opinion Pothicr appears 
to favour, but Gothofredus ascribes it to Hermogenes, who was Pracifcct 
of the Prsetorium under Diocletian. It wiis probably a supplement 
to the Gregorian Code ; but fragments only of tl ^se works have reached 
modern times. ** 

The third code, the Theodosian, ^vas composed under the authority 
of the Emperor Theodosius the younger. It contains the constitutions 
of the Christian Emperors, including those o^ Theodosius himself. It 
was in sixteen books, of which nine only remain entire. 

The fourth code, that of Justinian, will be considered in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

We may conclude with the following enumeration of the sources of 
the Roman law explained in this chapter. — 1. The Law enacted by the 
People. 2. The Civil Law, strictly so called, which proceeded from the 

^ Puiul. De Orig. Jiir. § 11. ^ Pothicr, Pand. Prajf. cap. 11, § 

' Hciiiecc. Iliat. Protnii. § xviii. § 9 . Pothicr, Pand. Praef. cap. 11, § 
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interpretation of the learned. 3. The Legal Formulae. 4. The Pie- 
biscita, enacted by the Plebeian order, or the people, without the con- 
currence of the Patricians. 5. The Edicts of the Magistrates, consti- 
tuting the Honorary Law. 6. The enactments of the Senate alone, or 
Senatus Consulta. 7. The Constitutions of the Emperors.^ 


CHAPTER 11. 

INTRODUCTION. 

OF THE WRITINGS OF THE JURISCONSULTI ; OR, RESPONSA 
ET INTERPRETATIO PRUDENTUM. 

Origin of this branch of the Civil Law. — Quintus Mucius Scacvola. — Servius Sul- 
picius. — Connection of Jurisprudence with Greek Philosophy. — The Sabiuiaris 
and Prociileans. — The Distinctions between tlie Method of those two Schools or 
Sects. — The Union of the two Schools under Hadrian. — Salvius Julianus. — The 
Ecclcctici or Misculiones. — Gajus, Papinianus, and Ulpian. — Decline of the 
Homan Schools of Juris])rudcnce. — The Constitution of Valcntinian and 
Theodosius respecting the Authority of the Jurisconsulti. P. 10. 

One branch of the Civil Law remains for consideration, namely, the 
writings of the Jurisconsulti to whose decisions during a thousand 
years, as well as to the equity of the Praetors must be attributed the 
preponderance of substantial justice over the technical formalities, 
and solemn frivolities of the antieiit law. 

We are told by Gravina^ that the high character and reputation 
for learning of the public men who professed the law first gave them 
authority to decide questions in consultation with their clients. 

Such persons must have existed in very early times, but the first 
who publicly taught and professed the law was Tiberius Coruncanus. 
He was succeeded by Sextus yElius, who w^as Censor about the year 
555, Cato, Mucius, Manlius, Brutus, and Drusus. But neither these 
fathers of the law, nor their scholars, did mere than give detached 
answers on particular points, and those were often of a strictly 
technical nature.^ 

Servius Sulpicius, who was considered the greatest orator in Rome 
after his friend Cicero, introduced a more scientific mode of deciding 
questions of law.™ 

* Pand. lib. i. tit. ii. De Origine Juris^ § 12. Gravina, dc Orig. Jur. xli. 

' Pand. lib. i. tit. ii. De Origine Juris, § 35, 38. Pothier, Pand. Prsf. pars 2*'*. 

" Pand. ibid. ^ 43. 
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Tt ia related that ho had occasion to consult the most learned 
lawyer of the time, Quintus Miiclus Scccvola, and he was reproved 
severely by that jurisconsult for being unable to understand his 
opinion. It is disgraceful, said Scacvola, to a patrician and an orator 
of causes to be ignorant of that law with which ho has so much 
concern. “ 

This reproach so strongly impressed Siilpicius with the sense of his 
deficiencies that he devoted himself to legal studies ; and applying 
his logical and i)hiloso])hical learning to jin-isprudenco, he raised it 
from a technical art to an abstract science resting on principles of 
ethics, llis works amounted to 180 volumes, in which he arranged, 
and explained on theoretical principles, and with dialectic^al method, 
all the decisions of his predecessors as well as his own.^' 

From that time jurisprudence became closely bound up with Greek 
philosophy, and the doctrines of the Jurisconsulti differed according 
as they wore Stoics or lOpicureans. 

AVc may sec throiigliout the treatise of Cicero respecting illustrious 
orators, that the public men of his time passed many of the best years 
of their youth in Greece under the tuition of Greek philosophers, 
orjitors, and dialecticians. Thus Greece partakes with Home the 
glory of having formed the Civil Law. 

The severe and n^thcunatical logic of the Stoics forms the chief 
distinctive feature of the writing of the Homan lawyers; but they 
differed greatly as to the dogmatical principles of abstract jurispru- 
dence. 

In the reign of Augustus, the power of giving answc'rs in consultation 
was restricted to those on whom the Emperor conferred that privi- 
lege ; and with that innovation commenced the division of the Juris- 
consulti into two sects or schools, — the Sahinians and ihQ Proculeans. 

P J'he founder of the Sabinians, Ateins Caj)ito, >vhose immediate 
successor, Sabinus, gave his name to that ^ chool, was a constant 
follower of antient tradition and established practice. 

Aiitistius Labeo,'thc cliiof of the sect to whom Proculus afterwards 
gave the name of Proculcans, was dcej)ly imbued with the writings of 
the Gn^ek Stoics, and, proceeding on more abstract princi])les, he 
attempted numerous innovations. 

Such were the distinctive features of the doctrines profcssc^d by the 
two sects of Jurisconsulti, which remained unaltered after the Sabi- 
nians, under the auspices of Cassius, and the Proculeans, under those 
of Pegasus, had assumed the names of Cassians and Pegaseans : the 

Panel, eod. loc. Gravin. xlii. 

^ Panel, eod. tit. § 47. Tacit. Aniial. lib. iii. § 78. 
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former in the reign of Nero, and the latter during that of Ves- 
pasian. 4 

The Proculeans, with more subtile and abstract dialectics, scruti- 
nized the very nature and derivation of the principles on which a case 
was to be decided, and souglit out legal origins in the etymology of 
words ; but the Sabiiiians, wlien not compelled by their respect for 
authority to follow the doctrines of the antieuts, were often more 
equitable in their decisions than the inflexible logic and rigorous 
conclusions of the Proculeans would permit the latter to be. 

We may deduce from the cxainpliis given in the admirable chapter 
of Pothier''s j)refacc to his Pandects on the Sects of the Jurisconsulti, 
that the fault of the Proculeans was, that when their abstract princi- 
ples led to a manifestly harsh conclusion, they yet .adhered to the rule, 
instead of doubting either its accuracy or the universality of its appli- 
cation. They became too strictly praginaticiil, while the Sabinians, 
though ready to surrender their own opinions to the .authority of the 
antients, decided more on the principle of avoiding h.arshness, and of 
seeking the most e(|uital)Io ilecision in each case, than by the strict 
and rigorous application of doctrines drawn from invariable premises. 

The separation (if the two schools did not survive the reign of 
Hadrian. That Empei’or restored the freedom of the legal profession 
by a rescript granting to all ilom.an citizens his permission to give log.al 
opinions. He entrusted to Salvius Julianus, chief of the Sabinians, the 
task of compiling into a digest the equitable law of the Ih’mtors, and 
this body of Praetorian law, known as the Perpetual Edict, the laws 
framed by the advice of Julianus, as well as the candid discussions of 
the .rurisconsulti themselves, led to the termination of their division 
into sects. 

The succeeding lawyers drew their learning impartially from the 
writings of both schools, and are therefore distinguished by the title of 
Eccloctics or Misculioncs.** 

The most illustrious among them were Gajus, the author of the Insti- 
tutes on which those of Justinmn are modelled; yKiiiilius Papinianus, 
the greatest of .ill the Jurisconsulti ; ® tJJpi.an, whose works constitute 
a large portion of the Pandects ; Julianus, l^aulus, and Modestinus. 

After the reign of Gordian, the successor of Maximin, the schools 
of Koine produced no great masters of jurisprudence. Valentinian 
HI. and Theodosius TI. attempted to remedy the inconvenience 
resulting from the conflict of opinions contained in the writings of 
j)reeeding lawyers, by ordering the judges to follow implicitly the 

•* Pothicr, Fund. Fncf. pars cap, 12 ; De Sectis Jurisc. 

' Ibid. 

Vid. Ciijac. Op. tom. iv. in Papin, priiicip. 
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decisions of the majority of five Jurisconsulti — Papinian, Paulus, Gajus, 
Ulpian, and Motlestiniis.* 

Whether this constitution of Valentinian and Theodosius was the 
first law commanding the judges to follow implicitly the decisions of 
the Jurisconsulti is a question on which high authorities differ. 

Poinponius, in the law JDe Origine Jurisy writes that Augustus 
restricted the power of giving legal opinions to those who were 
privileged to do so by himself, in order that the authority of the law 
might be greater. He says nothing of any command to the judges to 
obey the Jurisconsulti, and Pothier concludes, upon strong grounds, 
contrary to the opinion of Heineccius and Gibbon, that the authority 
of the responsa prudentum was not positive and invariable, but obtained 
only when their opinions were confirmed by general reception. This 
view of the question is supported by Gravina, who ju&tly remarks that 
force of positive law could not have been given to the opinions of a 
number of living men, who might frequently differ among themselves. 

But he observes that where the Jurisconsulti were unanimous, or 
one opinion was held by the greater number, their authority, as ema- 
nating from that of the Emperor, must have been conclusive. Thus 
they possessed a legislative power, though not unqualified.^ 


CHAPTER HI. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE LEGISLATIVE WORKS OF JUSTINIAN. 

First Code of Justinian. — The Commission for Compiling the Pandects. — The 
Labours of the Commissioners. — The Imperial Institutes. — Pulilicatioii of the 
Pandects. — The Opinions of the Learned on the Vrrangement of that Work. — 
Strictures on Trebouian. — The Fifty Decisions. — The New Code Published. — 
Tlie Novellaj Constitutiones, or Novels. — Their Compilation. — The Thirteen 
Edicts. — Enumeration of the Parts of the Corpus Juris. P. 14. 

The rise and progress of the Roman Law have now been traced down 
to the lower Empire, and nothing remains for the completion of the 
historical and preliminary portion of this treatise, but to consider 
the change wrought in that body of jurisprudence by the authority 
of Justinian. 

• Poth. Pund. Prajf. pars 1, c. 4. Terrasson, IJist. dc la Jurisp. Rom. p. 225. 
Saviguy, Hist. vol. i. ch. 1. 

" Paud. lib. i. tit. ii. De Orig. Jur. § 47. Poth. Pand. Praef. par. 1, c. 4. Heinecc . 
Anticiu. lib. i. tit. xi. Gibbon, chap. 44. Gruviu. Dc Or. Jur. Civ. xli. 
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In the first year of his reign, A. D. 520 — he issued an Imperial 
letter announcing to the Senate of Constantinople that he had com- 
manded ten commissioners to draw up into one body the constitutions 
of all the Emperors, expunging repetitions, contradictions, and all 
unnecessary recitals and enactments.^ This first code was promulgated 
in the third year of J ustinian^s reign. 

In the following year the Emperor issued a commission empower- 
ing Trebonian, his celebrated minister, to choose among the learned 
professors of the law, as well as among the magistrates and advocates 
of the supreme courts, a sufficient number of persons, and with them 
to consolidate the most valuable portions of the writing of the sages 
of the law into a single volume. The authority conferred on these 
commissioners by the Imperial Constitution was most unbounded, and 
the instructions ’ contained in that document, though clothed in 
pompous and prolix language, are deserving the attention of modern 
law reformers. 

Trebonian and his seventeen colleagues completed in four years the 
enormous task for which ten had been allowed by Justinian; they 
condensed into the fifty books of the I’andects the most valuable 
portions of two thousand volumes of legal writings, containing three 
millions of verses ; and those select extracts, consisting of a hundred 
and fifty thousand verses, were classed according to the method of 
the perpetual edict. y 

But the laws of the Pandects rest upon the authority of forty 
writers, in whose works the entire legal science of those times was 
probably summed up. One month before the promulgation of the 
Pandects, the four books of the Institutes drawn up by three com- 
missioners, Trebonian, Dorotheus, and Tlicopliilus, received force 
of law.* 

They were moulded upon the Institutes of Gajus, Ulpian, and Mar- 
cian, and arc very superior in point of method to the Pandects, of 
which they contain the elements, aiTanged in a manner which has not 
yet been successfully rivalled. 

Jn the month of December, in the year 533, an Imperial constitu- 
tion was addressed by Justinian to the Senate and all the nations 
under his dominion, in which he gives a narrative of his legislative 
labours, announces the completion of the Pandects, explains the method 
of that volume, commands all his subjects to obey the laws therein 

* Cod. Constit. De Novo Codicc Faciendo. Cod. Const. l)e Justin. Cod. Confir- 
mando. Graviii. dc Orig. Jur. cxxxi. 

> Gravin. Orig. cxxxii. Pand. Constit. Tanta § 19, § 1. Pothicr, Pand. Praef. 

3* para, Dc Op. Justin. 

* Inst. Procrui. ^ 3. 
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contained, and abrogates all those not comprised either in his Code, 
his Institutes, or his Pandects. 

The acrimony of the Anti-Trebonian sect of modern civilians, and 
the zeal of their opponents, have sometimes rendered the discussion of 
the arrangement or metliod of the Pandects a party debate, rather 
than a useful and scientific examination of the subject. 

The violence of llotinannus drew forth from Cujacius a somewhat 
too zealous and uncompromising defence of the classification adopted 
in the Digest. That classification is explicitly condemned by Pothier; 
the German Vigilius failed in an attempt to rearrange its laws ; the 
Chancellor L’llopital completed a similar work, which has never ap- 
])carcd ; and Cujacius himself showed his disestceiii for the compilation 
of Trebonian, by taking it to pieces, and comiiicntiug separately on 
each of the ancient Jurisconsulti.*^ 

The Pandects arc divided into seven parts, after the metliod of the 
Perpetual Edict. The first part, composed of four books, is called 
irpcora. After certain prolegomena upon justice and law, upon the rise 
and ])rogress of the Roman law, and on each of its soui’ces, the legal 
diversities in the status of persons, and the classifications of and 
introduction to the law of things, arc expounded. 

The offices of the dilferent magistrates, the treatise on jurisdiction, 
and other matters of a judicial nature, prepare the way for the second 
part, which is entitled Ue Judiciis.^ Here we find the celebrated 
classification of law, according to its objects, under the beads of 
Persons^ Things^ and Actions. At this part of the w^ork, the syste- 
matic arrangement of the law, upon a comprehensive j)lan, comes to 
an end. The remainder of the Pandects is under the head of Actions ; 
and though there is a certain concatenation of one [)art with another, 
as well as with the digressions by which various treatises, not redu- 
cible to that head, arc introduced, yet no distinct scheme and broad 
arrangement of parts are visible.® 

Trebonian and his associates are reproached with other defects in 
the execution of their work. 

A digest of the enormous mass of legal rules and doctrines accumu- 
lated during more than a thou.sand years could not but present 
inconsistencies and conflicting laws ; a collection of fragments could 
scarcely be rendered as clear as the complete theories of the original 
writers. Many laws became obscure by being estranged from the 
antient customs, events, and traditions with w'hich they were 
originally connected ; and the hasty completion of the gigantic task, 

Pothier, Pand. Prjef. Cap. dc Vitiis Pand. ; aud sec the Strictures of Doncllus 
on the Method of Trebonian, Comment, lib. i. cap. 1, prine. 

** Constitution, Tanta, § 3. ' Pothier, Pand. Proef. pars 3, cap. 1, § 2. 
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for which ten years seemed insufficient to the Emperor,^ must have 
in some degree aggravated those inconveniences. 

The most strenuous apologists of Trobonian have failed to defend 
him from the imputation of having hastily executed a work for which 
half a century would not have been too long a period ; and the inter- 
polations of the eighteen commissioners have met with condemnation 
from the greatest modern civilians. 

Rut the great scientific attainments of Trobonian are confirmed by 
the testimony of the caustic Procopius ; his legal and legislative 
greatness has been strenuously defended by the powerful authority of 
Cujacius ; and a candid, conscientious, but favourable judgment has 
been pronounced upon his memory by the impartial (havina. 

Fifty important points of law upon which the antient Jurisconsult! 
differed, were singled out by the eighteen commissioners, and decided 
under their advice by as many Imperial Constitutions, called the Fifty 
Decisions. Those laws were distributed among the different titles of 
the code, which was subjected to the revision of four commissioners, — 
Dorotheus, Questor of the Sacred Palace, and three others. This new 
code was then promulgated and the old one abrogated, by a constitu- 
tion dated on the IGth of December, in the year 534.*^ 

The Code of Justinian is divided into t>velvc books, and its subject- 
matter is arranged in a method similar to that of the Pandects, but 
the Constitutions are arranged in each title in chronological order. 

The legislative activity of Justinian was not exhaiistc<l hy these 
labours. Niiinerous laws under the name of Novellie Constitutionos, 
were promulgated in the Greek language, translated into Latin by the 
Imperial authority, and published under the name of Authentica. 
Tlicy were compiled together under the reign of Justin IJ., by a pro- 
fessor of Constantinople, from whom that collection acquired the name 
of the Authentica of Julian.^ 

An epitomized com[)ilation of the Novels was prei)arcd by Trnerius 
the second professor of the school of Bologna; but the authentic 
Novels of Justinian, which arc to be found at the end of tlie Corpus 
Juris, were collected to the number of 1(58, and distributed into nine 
parts or collations by a law doctor, of the name of Burgiintius in the 
year 1040.& 

The Thirteen Edicts of Justinian and the Constitutions of his suc- 
cessors, Justin I., Tiberius II., and Leo Soplius, are of greater 
curiosity than legal authority. The former regard matters of a 
confined nature, and the latter never obtained a general reception 

Const. Tanta, § 12. ' Cod. Const. Cordi Nobis, § I, 2. 

' Pothier, Pand. Pra;f. pars .'3, c. 1, § 4. Cod. Const. Cordi Nobis, § 5. 

« Poth. iibi sup. Gravin. Orif^. cxxxvi. ‘‘ Ubi sup. 
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The inconsistent cnactineiits and proneiiess to change of J ustinian 
are severely reflected on by Pothier; he vainly forbade all comments 
on his laws, boasting of having converted brass into gold ; and a 
suspicion of venality has attached to the frequent and trifling altera- 
tions effected by the Novels. But Cujacius attributes great intrinsic 
merit to many of the laws prepared under the advice of Trebonian.* 
AVe have now seen the origin of the several parts of which what is 
called the Corpus Juris Civilis is composed, namely, the Institutes, the 
Pandects, the Code, and the Novels. 


CHAPTER IV. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE INSTITUTES AND OF LAW. 

Gcncrftl A^iew of the Institutes, Inst. lib. i. tit. i. De Justitia ct .lure. — Of Justice 
and Law. — Justice. — Jurisprudence. — Precepts of Law. — Public and Private 
Law. P. ItS. 

Justinian’s Institutes, though in four books, arc divided into three 
parts ; 1st of Persons ; 2nd of Things; and 3rd of Actions. T’lic first 
part relates to the legal capacity of persons according to the natural 
or social circumstances in which they arc placed. It does not teach 
their obligations and rights, otherwise it would comprehend the whole 
law; but it is confined to their natural, legal, and social capacity to 
bo bound by those obligations, and to acquire and hold those rights. 

The second part, entitled of things, includes within that denomina- 
tion both the right of property or dominium^ or the right to property, 
which is right without possession, and also the other legal rights which 
have not the right of property for their direct object In the first of 
these classifications it is easy to recognize the English division of pro- 
perty in possession and property in action. 

These various classes of rights are considered with reference to the 
manner in which they and their corresponding oblinrations arc created 
and transferred from one person to another, their nature, effects, and 
extinction. 

The third part, entitled of actions, relates to the mode in which 
municipal law enables men to vindicate their legal rights by calling on 
the civil magistrate, who wields the power of society for that purpose, 
to compel the fulfilment of the obligations corresponding with those 
rights. 


‘ Cujac. Comm, in Cod. Legat. 
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Such is the general scheme of the Institutes of J ustinian, which will 
be our guide in the following explanation of tlie Civil Law. 

There are two modes in which every system of law may be contem- 
plated. It may be considered first in the abstract, and secondly with 
regard to its provisions or enactments. The first of these modes is the 
object of the two introductory titles of th<i Institutes — Tie Justitia et 
Jure^ and He Jure Naturally Gentium et Civili. The remainder of the 
Institutes regards the law with reference to its enactments. 

The first of these titles will be the subject of the present chapter. 
It opens with a definition of justice. 

Justice is a constant and perpetual will to give to every man what 
is his. • 

It has been observed that this is rather a definition of justice, as 
a quality of a person, than in itself abstractedly considered. To 
obtain more accurate notions on this subject, reference must be made 
to the jurists of modern times. It results from the works of Grotius 
and Pufendorf and their commentators, that justice, taken in its 
most general sense, means no more than conformity with natural law 
or the rules of duty. But duty may be of throe species according 
to its different objects : 1, God ; 2, ourselves ; and 3, other men. 

Our duty to God is regulated by natural religion and by revealed 
religion, for there is a portion of religion which would be binding on 
the conscience, even if it were not revealed in the strict sense of the 
word. The theory of our duty to God is the science of theology in 
its strictest sense, and the perfonnance of that duty is piety. But 
theology in its widest sense includes all the duties of man, considering 
them as derived from the express or implied will of the Deity. 

Our duty to ourselves is that part of moral law which does not 
regard others, and the conformity of our actions and thoughts to it 
constitutes temperance and moderation in those things, the effects 
of which are confined to our own mind or body. 

Our duty to others consists in the conformity of our actions to 
their rights, or to what they have a right to expect of us. 

This conformity is justice. Where it is a quality of the mind, it 
may bo defined to be a constant and perpetual will to give to every 
man that which he has a right to. Justitia (as Ulpian says) est 
constans et perpetua voluntas jus suum cuique trihuendi. 

It follows that when justice is a quality of men'’s actions it should 
be defined — the performance or fulfilment of our obligations towards 
others. 

The definition of justice is followed by that of jurisprudence in the 
words of Ulpian. 
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Jurispriidenca is thu ItnoicUdge of things^ human and divine^ the 
science of justice and injustice.^ 

IJIpian here considers jurisprudence with reference to its objects. 
Those objects are the actions of men as they regard things human and 
divine. Hiis is the true sense of the words rerum divinarum et 
hamanarum notitla ^ — that is, the knowledge of those affairs with refer- 
ence to the law. 

lJut it may lie asked, — why should things divine be included in the 
definition? Vinnius, in his comment on this part of the Institutes, 
explains this difficulty, by sliowiiig, that among the antients sacred 
things were under tlie cognizance of the Juriscoiisulii, who therefore 
reckoned them as part of the science of jurisprudence. 

The next pjiragraph contains three ju’ecepts of law'. 

The precepts oj' law are these: to live honourably^ not to hurt any 
mun^ and to give to every one that which is his due.^ 

The first of these precepts properly regards morality, or that species 
of moral duty which is not enforced by civil law', and which even some- 
times engenders an obligation not to do things which are permitted by 
tlie civil or municipal law'. 

The two other precepts are laws of negative and positive justice. 
Not to hurt any man is the prohibition of actions at variance with the 
rights of others; and the abstinence from such actions may be called 
negative justice. To give to every one that which is his duo, on the 
contrary, is the fulfilment of obligations tow^ards others which may be 
called positive justice. 

Justinian next passes to the division of law into tw'o parts. 

This science (Jurisprudence) has two distinct branches — Public and 
Private. Public law is that which regards the constitution of the 
Roman commonwealth ; private law is touching the welfare of private 
men}^ 

These two definitions of Ulpian apply only to municipal law'. But 
public law, which regards the constitution of the Roman state, is no 
more than a part of public law. Thus jurists of modern times have 
divided public law into internal and external. "Die former is that 
which regulates the constitution and government of each community 
or commonwealth within itself, and the latter is that which concerns 
the intercourse of different commonwealths wdth each otlier. This 
is properly known by the name of international law^ which is divided 
by Grotius into two parts, the Law' of War and the Law of Peace. 

Instit. lib. i. tit i. § 1. Pand. lib. i. tit. i. Dc Justitia ot Jure, L. 10, § 2. 

* liistit. ibid. § .‘t 

lustit. ibid. § 4. Fund. lib. i. tit. i. De Justitia et Jure, L. 1, § 2. 
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Upon the affairs of War and Peace, says that illustrious writer, turn 
all the differences among those who acknowledge no common civil law 
by which those differences may be determined, such as a multitude of 
people not formed into a community, or persons belonging to different 
nations in a place where there is no civil law, or persons invested with 
sovereign authority.*' 

All the best writers on internal public law agree that it springs 
from the necessity of the social state for the welfare of man. Apart 
from the institution of society, man is born responsible only to God 
for his conduct, and therefore free in his actions so far as those actions 
are not restrained by natural law. But by the institution of civil 
society that natural law is enforced so far as it regards the actions 
'which affect the rights or welfare of others. Thus far internal public 
law has for its object the enforcing of natural law. But there is 
another branch of internal public law, which has for its object the 
remaining purpose of civil society, which is the greatest possible 
moral and physical welfare of the whole community,^ and here the 
reader must bo reminded that in public as well as in j)rivate law, two 
sorts of laws are to be distinguished. One consists of the rules which 
are of the law of nature, and which being necessary consefiuences of 
the principles of justice and equity are unchangeable, and the same in 
all times and all jdaces. The other is composed of the rules which arc 
established by those who have the authority to make laAVS, and are called 
arbitrary laws, which may be established, abolished, or changed, accord- 
ing as occasion requires, and at the will and pleasure of the lawgiver. 
Arbitrary internal iniblic law has for its principle not justice but 
expediency, policy, or the salus populL But it is limited by its very 
principle ; for every law of this species, as it forbids or commands 
something not forbidden nor commanded by natural law, is a restraint 
on the natural freedom of man. 

It follows that any positive or arbitrary law which is not useful for 
the furtherance of the purposes of .society is to be condemned as an 
encroachment on the right of men to do all those things which are 
not directly or indirectly prejudicial to the welfare of others. The 
consequence deducible from these principles is, that when a man is 
restrained in his natural liberty by no municipal law's but those which 
arc requisite to prevent his violating the natural law, and to promote 
the greatest moral and physical welfare of the community, he is legally 
possessed of the fullest enjoyment of his civil rights of individual 
liberty. 

But it must not be inferred that individuals are to judge for tln'iii- 

" Grot. Dr. dc la Guerre et cle la Paix, liv. i. chap. i. § 1. 

Lampredi Diritto Publ. IJnivers. tom. 3, nip. 1 . 
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selves how far the law may justifiably restrict their individual liberty ; 
for it is necessary to the welfare of the commonwealth that the law 
should be obeyed ; and thence, is derived the English legal maxim, 
that no man may he wiser than the law. 

Private law is defined by the Emperor to be quod ad singulorum 
utilitatem pertinet. The word iitilitatera is liable to objection, as it 
may convey an inaccurate notion of private law. But it must be un- 
derstood to mean the lawful interests or rights of individuals. Justi- 
nian then divides private law into three branches. 

Private law is tripartite^ for it is composed either of natural pre- 
cepts^ or of those of Jus Gentium^ or of Civil Laws, P 

These three divisions are the subject of the next title of the Insti- 
tutes, which will be explained in the following chapter. 


CIIAFfER V. 

OF NATURAL LAW: JUS GENTIUM. 

Natural Law : Jus Gentium. — Iiistit. lib. i. tit. ii. De Jure Niiturali, Gentium et Civili. 
— Doctiinu of a Natural Law common to all Living Creatures. — Civil Law 
distinguisliod from Jus Gentium . — The Nature of the Jus Gentium of the 
Antieiits. — The Modern Doctrine respecting the Natural Law. — Its obligatory 
force. — Separation of Natui-al Law into Branches. — External Public or Inter- 
national Law. — Internal Public Law. — Private Law. P. 22. 

The second title of the Institutes (wherein Justinian proceeds to 
explain the three branches of private law before ciiuincrated) com- 
mences with the singular doctrine of a natural law common to all 
living beings. 

Natural law is that which nature has implanted tn all living things. 
For this law is not proper to men exclusively., but belongs to all anirnalsy 
whether jyToduced in the earth., in the air., or in the water. Thence pro- 
ceeds the conjunction of the male and the female, which., in our species, 
we call matrimony. From thence proceeds the procreation of children, 
and our care in bringing them vp. We perceive also that the rest of the 
animal creation are regarded as having a knowledge of this law. 

In one sense this doctrine is correct. It is true that all living 
things are moved to certain actions according to and by certain inva- 
riable rules and motives, and those rules may be called natural laws, as 
we apply the term of the laws of nature even to those which govern 


I* lustit. lib. i. tit. i. § 4. Paiid. hb. i. tit. i. De Justitia ct Jure, L. L § 2. 
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inanimate matter. But except in this improper sense tlie definition 
of natural law by the Roman jurists and philosophers is erroneous, 
for nothing can be properly called law excepting a rule of conduct 
addressed to and binding on creatures capable of feeling an obligation 
by means of reason/i J^iifendorf conjectures that this error of the 
antients sprung from the hypothesis of some philosophers respecting a 
certain soul of the universe, of which all others were portions, all 
having the same nature, but producing different effects, according 
to the bodies with which they were united.*^ But it is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject furtlier. 

Justinian proceeds to distinguish Gentium from Civil Law, as 
follows : — 

Civil Law is distinguished from the law of nations {Jus Gentium) 
because all nations who are ruled by laws and by customs are governed 
partly by their own particular laws^ and partly by those laws which 
are common to all manJdiuL The law which a people enacts is called 
the civil law of that people^ but that law which natural reason appoints 
for all mankind is called the law of nations^ because all nations use 
it. The people of Rome are governed partly by their own laws, and 
partly by the laws which are common to all men.^ 

The distinction between purely niunicipnl law and universal law is 
here well set forth by Gajiis, \vhose words the Emperor ad(^pts, but 
the Jus Gentium of the antients answers to the correct definition of 
natural law, and is not what modern jurists designate as the law of 
nations. 

The antients included under the name of Jus Gentium all those 
rules which naturalis ratio inter omnes homines const it uit.'^'' This 
definition ijichidcd not only all those transactions among the citizens of 
the same nations which were governed by ruhis of natural equity and 
forms common to all men, but the very institution of civil society, which 
springs from the social nature of njan, the institution of ju*opcrty, wars 
among different communities, and all the different consequences of the 
division of mankind into separate nations or commonwealths.*^ 

13ut the imne mature science of the modern civilians has rejected 
this classification, which includes, undcri the head of Jns Gentium, all 
that remains of the ^^hole law, if the arbitrary law, which is peculiar 
to, and different in each commonwealth^ be excepted. 

** On this subject see Lampredi Diritto Piibl. Uiiiv. tom. 1, cap. 2. 

Pufend. Dr. des Gens. liv. ii. cli. iii. § 2. 

' Iiistit. lib. i. tit. ii. § 1. Pand. lib. i. lit. i. De Jiistitia ct Jure, L. f). 

* Ex hoc jure Gentium introducta belhi ; dicretac gentes : regna condita : dominia 
distincta : agris termini positi : rcdificia collocata: cornmcrciiim em])tioncs vcnditioiies 
locatioiics conductioncs obligationcs instituta?, cxceptis quibusdam qute a jure civili 
introdu(‘ta: aunt, llermngenianas. Pand. lib. i. tit. i. L. 5. 
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The Romans give the reason of the universality of what they call the 
law of nations in these woids — quod miturtiUs'r alio miov oinncs homines 
constitiiit. Bui the ci\ilians of modern times have drawn their classi- 
fication fi’oni the reason of the alleged universality of the law, and not 
from that universality itself, which, owing to the ignorance of some 
nations, does not, in point of fact, exist. That reason is, because the 
obligatory force of the law is pointed out by the mental faculties 
of man. 

Tliis universally obligatory law (though not universally observed) is 
called natural law^ and is thus defined by (Jrotius. Natural law 
consists in certain principles of rectitude cji* reason, which enable us to 
know that a certain action is morally right or wrong, according to its 
congniity or incompatibility with a reasonable and social nature, and 
conse([uently that God, who is the Author of Nature, connnands or 
forbids that action.'* 

'Natural law is considered in this definition under two aspects, that 
is to say, with regard to, 1st, its nature and essential qualities, and 
2ndly, its obligatory force.* 

The interest of man, and his total inability to live in a manner 
worthy of the superiority of his nature over that of animals, without 
mutual assistaiicc, as well as the great power of human creatures to 
hurt each other, produced natural law, considered inde|)endently of its 
obligatory force. The same causes produced the social state, and from 
the social state and its consequences sprung the most extensive 
branches of natural law. 

Suppose a number of men, living without any social order, and each 
independent of the others, like some kinds of animals. Their reason 
would probably induce them to see the necessity of assisting, and being 
on good terms with each other. 1’his necessity would produce a sort 
of natural law. But if those men, finding their insulated condition 
inadequate to enable them to satisfy their want«, mental as well as 
physical, formed themselves into a community (according to the so- 
ciable, or gregarious nature of mankind), those primitive rules would 
1)0 totally insufficient to regulate their more complicated relations with 
each other. This supposed case exemplifies the distinction between 
pure and simple or primary natural law, and that which regards a 
c(‘i*tain state of things out of which it arises, and which is called 
secondary natural law. 

Thus the natural law forbidding men to wantonly injure and destroy 
each other is independent of any particular state of things ; but the 

“ Grot. Droit ile la Guerre ct clc la Pai\, liv. i. cliap. i. § 10. 

* Pufeiid. Dr. de la Nat. liv. xi. chap. iii. 
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rights of property are to a certain extent artificial, for if mankind did 
not acquiesce in the appropriation of things to individuals, and if that 
acquiescence were not required for the welfare of the human species, 
no man could be expected to forego a thing which he desires or of 
which he stands in need if he can take it from anotlier. 

J^ut the institution of property once granted, its consequences 
follow from the nature of man and of that institution which is ne- 
cessary for the welfare and peace of society. 

Thus Paulas says that theft is forbidden by natural law, and Ulpian 
calls it a thing naturally wrong.y They refer to secondary natural 
law. 

We may conclude that secondary natural law spj'ings from necessity 
acting on the reason and the gregarious or social nature of man. 

It reniiiins to be considered what is the source or reason of the 
obligatory force of natural law. 

The existence of natural law is a fact which we feel in our own 
minds, which forces upon us the sense of the truth of what is right, 
and the falseness and deformity of wrong or evil. We must perceive 
(as Cicero has shown) that it is our true interest always to obey the 
rules of rectitude .and justice. Jiut docs it follow from the congruity 
of lh(.‘ laws of nature with the nature of things that we are bound to 
obey them ^ Does it follow from the utility to ourselves of obiidiencc 
to those laws that we are under an obligation to obey them ? i Philan- 
thropy and justice may be natural to some men, and in acting rightly 
they may act only according to their nature, but a man of a contrary 
dis^josition m.ay argue that in seeking his own interests alone he acts 
.according to his nature, and that though he may .admire the self 
denial of those who forego their own imnuMliate interests when 
incom])atiblo with the interests of society or of others, yet he cannot 
see that the mere moral beauty of their actions renders those actions 
duties incumbent upon him. He might add that as for the argument 
that virtue is in the end more advantageous to those who practise it 
than vice, it is a calculation of injercst which every man must, there- 
fore, have a right to a])prcciate, and io judge of according as his 
reason convinces him of its correctness or incorrectness.* 

There is but one answer to be made to this argument. It is 
gi’ounded on the Divine authority. The will of God is directly or 
indirectly the source of all obligation. 

If we look upon the nature of things and consequently the luatural 
law arising fi-om it as t!ie work of a Creator, and if we believe that 


' Pjiml. lib. 1. tit. xvi. De Signifii’atioiic Vrrboriiiu, L. 17- Paml. lib. xlvii. fit. ii. 
Do Pnrtis, li. 1. § .L ' Rarbo^nio Epist. Anon. Libiiuz. 
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our conscienro (that is to say, our sense and perception of the natural 
law) was given to us by the Creator that we might know and obey 
Jlis laws, the difficulty of i)crceiving the source of moral obligation 
vanishes. 

It is evident that a conscience which enables us to discriminate 
between good and evil, and which produces in us a sense of guilt when 
we have violated tlie natural law, could not have been given to us with 
any other intention than that of binding us by an obligation to observe 
tlic natural law^ and of making us responsible for our transgressions 
against that law. 

As the law of nature is the foundj^tion of every branch of law, the 
Roman J iirisconsult rTerniogencanus enumerates every branch of law 
as partaking of the principles of Jus (ientiinn. The laws of war, the 
separation of men into nations, their goverinnents, the institution of 
property, boundaries and the divisions of the earth, and transactions 
respecting property between man and man.**' 

This enumeration shows the sei)aration of natural law into branches 
w’ith reference to its oI)jects ; 1st, When it regards the relations of 
different communities with each other it is external public law, or 
international law^ ; 2ndly, Where it regards the government of each 
community within itself, it is internal jndjlic kuv ; 3rdly, When it 
regulates the rights of pi-operty of individuals and their transactions 
among themselves, whether they arc members of the same or of 
different communities, it is privattj law\ 

Thit in the two last of these branches natural law is intermingled 
with arbitrary law, which is made obligatory by the express or tacit 
command of a human superior. Now as there is no common liiiinan 
superior autliority over independent nations, it is evident tliat there 
can he no such thing as an arbitrary international law in the strict 
sense of the term, and that it must consequently consist of, or at least 
(as is the case w'ith treaties) derive its force fror natural law, which 
all men are equally hound to observe.^ 

It also follows from the same principles that there arc only tw'o 
inodes of <leciding differences between sovereign states in as far as 
they arc sovoroign, negotiations and war, both wdiich have for their 
object tlie conclusion of a treaty by wdiich the differences between the 
sovereign powers arc settled. 

Paad. lib. i. tit. i. Do Jiistitia ct Jure, L. .5. 

** Pufendorf, Droit de la Nature ct des Gens, liv, ii. cliap. iii. § 23, not. Harbeyrac. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MUNICIPAL LAW. — WRITTEN LAW. 

Municipal Law. — Written Law. — Iiistit. lib. i. tit. ii. Dc Jure Natural!, Gentium 
et Civili, § iii. § iv. § v. § vi. 1. Division of Law into Written and Unwritten, 
and Sub-Division of Written Law. — Privilegia or Private Laws. — Written Law. 
2. Effects or Operation of Laws. — The Extinction of Laws. — Interpretation of 
Laws. .‘1. Constitutions. — The rule Qitrui principi placuit legis habet vigorf'm. 
P. ;k). 

Af'j er sejiaratcly considering Justice and Law, and distinguisliing the 
different branches of law one from the other, the Emperor proceeds in 
the third paragrapli of tlie second title of the Institutes to the subject 
of municipal law. 

Our law is composed^ as among the Greehs^ partly of written law, 
and partly of unwritten law. The written comprises, — Laws — Ple- 
biscites — Decrees of the Senate — Acts of the Sovereigns — Edicts of 
the Magistrates, and Answers of the Learned in the Law.^ 

Law is defined by Ei\skine to be the command of a sovereign, 
containing a common rule of life for his subjects.*^ 

That law which the legislator promulgates by an express command 
is called written law ; because it is usually written in the express 
words of the legislator : and that which is introduced by custom, and 
acquires forcibly the tacit consent of the legislator, is called unwritten 
law ; for though it is to be read in books of law, yet the words in 
Avhich it is explained are not obligatory, as they contain only the 
assertion of the existence of the custom.® 

The Roman Jurisconsulti describe law as a general command enacted 
regarding that which occurs ordinarily, and not in particular and 
specific cases.^ 

There are, however, a species of laws which form an exception to 
these principles, so far that they are intended to apply only to certain 
specific and insulated cases and persons. They are called in the 
Roman law privilegia, or private laws, — as contra-distinguished from 
leges, or public laws. Rut even these pirivatc laws, such as are private 
Acts of Parliament, may properly be defined as general commands of 
the legislator, because they are binding on all his subjects, so far that 
they must submit to those laws. Thus if a man bo authorized by a 

' Instit. lib. i. tit. ii. § 3. ** Erskiiic, Instit. book i. tit. i. § 2. 

*' Viniiii Comment, ad Instit. lib. i. tit. ii. § 3. 

' Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. De Legibiis, L. 1, L. 3. 

L. 4, L. 8. 
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special law to do what by the general law he may not do, all the subjects 
of the legislative power whence that law emanates arc so far bound 
by this private law, that they must not molest or obstruct him in 
the enjoyment of his privilege.^ 

The jnirposcs of laws are thus distinguished by Modestinus. “ The 
purpose of laws is — to command, to forbid, to permit, or to 
punish.'”^ 

Even a law which permits, is obligatory ; not indeed on the person 
who receives the permission, but on others who are commanded not to 
violate the right which it vests in him. In this sense every law is 
a coininaiid, though they arc divisible into three classes : — laws 
commanding, — forbidding or prohibitive, and permissive. As for the 
fourth class referred to by Modestinus, — those that punish, — they may 
belong to any of the other three classes, for any species of law may 
be enforced or guarded by the fear of punishment. 

AV'ith regard to the effect or operation of laws on affairs between 
man and man, they may either permit that which is done contrary to 
their provisions to subsist, or they may render it null and void. In 
the forniei* case, the lau' (?an only be rendered effectual by rewards,* or 
by ])ui]ishmcnts. 

'J'lie law'S rendered effectual by reyvards are of two sjiocies : — 
1, Tliose the object of which is to induce men to do something 
W'hich all men are not able to do. Such arc those wdiich offer 
rcw'ards for scientific inventions. 2, Those laws, the object of 
which is to make men more vigilant in the performance of legal 
duties, or the enforcing of other laws, than they could, without 
oppressive rigoui*, be conipellcd to do. Such are laws offering 
rew7irds for the detection of offenders. 

As for the laws enforced by punishment, they are all intended 

to oblige men to do their duty, or to deter them from committing 

wTong, and in some instances to produce their moral ainendmciit. 
These arc criminal laws. 

It is important to distinguish in wimt cases the law docs, and in 

what it docs not, by iinj)lication, render void what it forbids. Voet 

thus determines this question.^ AVhere the law forbids an act, or 
a certain mode of performing it, there is a presumption that, if done 
contrary to the prohibition, it is null and void by law. But where 

^ Sec the Constit. of Valcntiiiian and Theodosius, De Privilegiis, Cod. lib. i. tit. 
xiv. L. 2. 

** Pnnd. lib. i. tit. iii. I)c Logibus^ L. 7. 

* Pand. lib. i. tit. i. Dc Jiistitia et Jure, L. § 1. 

** Voet iid Puiid. Comm. lib. i. tit. iii. Dc Lcgib. § Id. Grotiiis, Droit dc la Guerre, 
liv. ii. clinp. v. § 14, num. 5. 
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tliere is a penalty provided by the law, that presumption ceases, 
and the act is valid thoiigli punishable.^ 

But what is the effect of* laws which arc not directly prohibitory, 
but prescribe a certain act or a certain mode of performing an act ? 
Is that which is done contrary to or not in accordance with those laws 
necessarily void ? 

The leading authority on this subject, is the following law of 
Papinian in the Pandects.*“ “ The public law may not be changed by 
the pactions of private persons,” But Ulpian lays it down that 
pactions may be made contrary to the edict of the Prmtor, provided 
they do not tend to the public detriment." He elsewhere gives 
a case bearing on this point of law. A man gave a dotation or 
marriage portion to a woman, on condition that in case of her 
death her iiusbaiid should not pay her funeral expenses, which he 
was bound by law to do, out of the portion. That j)action was 
held to be void, as contrary to what the customs of the Romans 
made them consider a law of public importance." 

Another case is given in another part of the T\andects.P By law, 
when several municipal magistrates appointed a guardian to a minor, 
they were all jointly responsible for his good administration. Two 
magistrates agreed that this liability should be on one of them only. 
But the Emperor Hadrian decided by his rescript that such an agree- 
ment was void, because it was contrary to a law provided to prevent a 
public evil, namely, the appointment of unfit guardians, or the in- 
sufficiency of the magistrates. 

The Jurisconsult Julian, on the same principle, decides that a clause 
in a will whereby the testator desired that a guardian whom he appointed 
for his son should rcndei- no account, is void. 'J'hat clause in the will 
is contrary to the policy of the law provided to prevent frauds on 
infants by their guardians.*! It may be concluded from these autho- 
rities, that whenever the law requires a thing to be done, or to be 
done in a certain manner for the purpose of preventing a mischief, 
or something which is contrary to the policy of the law, in those 
cases the law is not merely directory, and whatever is done contrary 
to its provisions comes under the operation of an implied prohibition 

' Sec Code, lib. i. tit. iv. Dc Legibus, L. 5, De eo quod est contra legem. Panel, 
lib. xlviii. tit. xix. Dc Ptenis, L. 41. Ulpiani l^agmriita, tit. i. § 2. 

Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. Dc Paccis, L. MS, Jus publicum primlorum paclis mutari 
non potest. 

" Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. De Paclis, L. 7> § 14. 

“ Pand. lib. xi. tit. vii. De llcligiosia, L. 20. 

•’ Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. viii. De Magistratibus Convcnicridis, L. I, § 0. 

Pand. lib. xxvi. tit..iv. De Admin, ct Peric. Tutor. L. 5, § 7- 
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and is therefore void. This rule, however, is subject to the exception 
above-mentioned, that if the law provides a penalty in case of its 
not being observed, the nullity is not to be presumed. 

Another rule respecting the effect of laws is, that they regulate acts 
done after their enactment, and are not retroactive, that is to say, they 
do not apply to any thing anterior, unless it be so expressly provided/ 
The reason of this rule is, that the subject cannot be bound to obey 
the law until it is made known to him. 

It follows from this j)rinciple that no law is, by the Roman juris- 
prudence, obligat<n*y until made known by promulgation or publication.^ 
But it is otherwise in the English law. 

Laws may be extinguished entirely by dispensation, by abrogation, 
by subrogation, by obrogation, and by derogation. Of these terms 
the following explanation is given by Voct in his Commentary on the 
Pandects.*^ 

Dispensation is wlierc certain persons or things are in some par- 
ticular instance withdrawn from the operation of the law. Dis- 
pensations can only proceed from the legislative power. This last 
principle is also laid down by Grotius.’^ 

Abrogation is where a law is repealed by another, l^^or later 
constitutions are to be followed in preference to those enacted before 
tlicm.* 

Subrogation is wlierc anything is added; obrogation \^hQ:ve anything 
is changed ; and derogation where any thing is excluded or taken but 
of a law by subsequent legislation. 

One more, and that a very important part of the theory of written 
law in general, remains to be considered. It is the interpretation of 
laws.y 

“Laws,*' says Julian, “cannot be so drawm up as to provide for 
every case that may occur : but it is sufficient that they should 
comprehend expressly those cases which arc most frequent. There- 
fore it is necessary that the meaning of laws should be settled by 
interpretation and by imperial constitutions. Every case cannot be 

*■ Cod. lib. i. tit. xiv. Dc Legibiis, L. 7. No'vcl. II), in Praefat. Novel. 73, in 
fin. cap. ix. 

“ Cod. lib. i. tit. xiv. De Legibus ct Coiistit. L. .9. Ibid. tit. xviii. De Juris ct Fncti 
Ignorantia, L. 12. Apd see Novell. 2 ; Nov. (lb, cap. i. Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. i. 
tit. ii. § 3 , num. 2. 

* Voet ud Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. Dc Legibus, § 38.' 

“ Grot. Droit de la Guerre, liv. ii. chap. xx. parag. 24. Voet, ubi sup. 25. 

• Pand. lib. i. tit. iv. Dc Constitutionibus Principum, L. ult. 

On this subject see Domat, Loix Civiles — Traitc (prelimiriairc) dcs Loix, chap, xii.; 
and Loix Civiles, tit. i. § 2. Biirlamaqui, Principes dii Droit de la Nature et des Gens, 
part iv. chap, xvi, vol. .3, p. 468. 
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expressly provided for by law : it is therefore necessary that where 
the intention of the law is clear, the Judge should extend it to cases 
of like nature in law, as those expressly provided for,’** 

But the law may comprehend within its words more as well as less 
than is comprised within its intention. Thus Paulus decides that it is 
unlawful to do a thing which though not contrary to the letter of the 
law is contrary to its intention. A third species of law where inter- 
pretation is requisite, is where the meaning of tlie law is ambiguous 
or otherwise doubtful. 

The law is to be interpreted either by the judicial or by the legis- 
lative power ; and Doniat shows that the legislative power should be 
called upon to interpret the law only in those cases where the rules of 
construction which the courts are bound to follow prove insufficient to 
remove the difficulty. This was the original and sound doctrine of the 
Homan law, though after the legislative powei* became vested in the 
Emj)crors, legislative interpretation far exceeded those limits.*' 

The Pandects and Code contain many valuable rules of construction 
or interpretation, most of which arc followed even in our English 
jurisprudence. 

J^iulus gives the rule that where tlm terms of the law have a certain 
settled meaning they should be so understood, and that meaning 
should not be changed by construction.^* But in the last title of the 
Pandects there is a law of Marcellus qualifying and explaining the 
principle of that of Paulus, as follows: — *J"hough nothing should be 
lightly changed in the meaning of settled legal forms, yet where 
evident equity requires it, relief should be given.*^ And thus Paulus 
says : — in all things, but especially in law, equity must be observed.*^ 

Jt follows that the law should be understood according to the usual 
meaning of its terms, where that usual moaning docs not lead to con- 
sequences manifestly contrary to equity. 

The meaning of the law must be drawn from its entire context,® and 
the intention, not the mere letter, ought to be followed. Lex inter- 
pr elation e adjuvanda est. Voluntateni potiusqnam verba spectari 
oportetS 

' Pand. lib. i. til. iii. tegibus, L. 10, 11, 12. 

" Domat, Loix (3iviles, tit. i. § 2, § 12; as for tlie interpretation of Canons, see 
Cod. lib. i. tit. ii. Dc Saerosanctis Ecclesiis, L. 6. Cod. lib. i. tit. xiv. De Legibus, 
L. ult. 

’’ Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. De Legibus, L. 23. 

‘ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. De Reg. Jur. L. 183. 

' Pand. eod. tit. Ii. DO. Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. De Legibus, L. 24. 

^ Pand. tit. De Conditionibus et Demonstratiuiiibus, L. (i4 ; lib. 1. tit. penult. De 
Verboriim Signiticatione, L. 21,9. 
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But a reason must not be sought for every law, because other- 
wise many tilings which arc settled would be made uncertain.^ 

Laws must bo construed not only according to their entire context, 
but in some instances by each other. Pauhis says that subsequent 
laws regard anterior laws to which they are not contrary,*' but where 
two laws disagree, the last is to be obeyed. The disagreement of a 
law with another or with itself may be only apparent. Tn most of 
those cases the rule of Papinian is ajiplicablo : — Generi per speciem 
derogaiuTy el illud potissimum habitur quod ad speciem directum est. 
l^ut a general cx])ression includes all the species of the same genus.* 
The converse of this rule is also to be observed. 

One species of laws are never resorted to for the intei pretation of 
other laws, namely, those which have been received contrary to the 
rules of law, and those which have been made propter necessitatem^ 
that is to say for a particular exigency.*^ These laws are not to be 
extended by argument or inference. 

The least harsh interpretation of the law should always be preferred, 
provided it be consistent with the intention of the legislature,* and in 
cases of ambiguity or obscurity, that meaning should be preferred 
which is without objection, mosi usual, or most probable.*" Jhit in 
case of doubt where the rules will not serve, it is safest to follow the 
letter of the law." And where the intention of the law is clear, it 
must be followed, though it he harsh, according to the common saying 
of Ulpian, Dura lex est sed serranda. 

Callistratus calls custom optima leyum interpres^ and he gives a 
rescript of the Emperor Alexander Severus, prescribing t!io observance 
of custom, and a train of uniform judicial determinations in the 
decision of doubtful points of law.'* Gustom will be more properly 
treated of hereafter. As for the observance of precedents, it is 
restricted by a remarkable constitution of Justinian, as follows: — 
“ Let no judge or arbiter believe himself Ivnind to follow official 
opinions which ho holds not to be correct, nor even the judgments of 
the Prefects, or other Magnates, nor tlu)sc of the Supreme Court of 
Prefecture, and of the other supreme courts; but we command all our 
judges to follow truth, justice, and the law. It docs not seem good to 

Panil. lili. i. tit. iii. De Legibiis, L. 20, 21. Paud. rod. tit. L. 20. 

‘ Pand. lib, 1. tit. ult. De lU;g. Jur. L. lb‘3. fbid. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Sigiiifica- 
tionc A'^erborum, L. 1 ; ibid. L. 11. 

‘‘ Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. Do Legibus, L. Id. Ibid. lib. !. tit. ulf. Do Reg. Jur. 
L. 1G2. ' Psiud. lib. i. tit. iii. De Lrgib. L. IS. 

Pand. ibid. L. 10. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. li. 114. 

" Pand. lib. .\iv. tit. i. De E.xercitoria Actionc, L. 1, § 20. 

Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. De Legib. L. 37, 38. 
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US that if one judge decides wrong, his error should be extended to 
others. The decisions of the iiidiies should be founded on law and not 
on precedents.” — Leyibus von cxempUs jndicandum est, P 

Tlie doctrine of the Civil Law on this subject is, tliat precedents 
nuist indeed be presiiined to be according to law, for as Ul[)ian says.. 
lies judicata pro veritate accipittir^^\ aiid the presumption is strong in 
proportion to the number of precedents, and the eminence of the 
judges from whom they emanate, but this is to be appreciated by the 
judge, who is to decide on his own conviotion and not by a blind 
adherence to precedent?^.^ 

Laws, Plebiscifa, and Senatus Considta, requii’c no further expla- 
nation than they have already received in a former cliapter, but a few 
observations arc necessary on Constitutions ^ which are thus described 
by Justinian: — 

That which seems good to the Mmperor has force of law^for hy the 
Lcxllegia which was enacted respecting his power, the people transferred 
and granted to him all their authority and 2 >ow€r. Therefore what- 
ever the lUmpcror enacted hy an epistle, decreed on an inquiry wade 
hefore him, or ordained hy edict, is law. These are called constitutions. 
But some of them are personal, and are not considered as precedents, 
for such was not the intention of the Emperor: for that which he 
granted to an individual on account of particular claims, or if he 
inflicted a penalty, or if he granted relief to any one contrary to the 
ordinary course of law, all these things do not extend beyond the 
person. But the other constitutions arc general, and they therefore 
extend to all men.^ 

This pa)*agraph contains the famous maxim, Quod principi placuit 
legis habet vigorem, no much stigmatised by our English lawyers 
as an assertion of arl)itrary power. It is, liowevcr, immediately 
followed by an equally ex[)Iicjt profession of the delegation of 
sovereign ])()wer to the ])rincc ])y the [)eopl(i : cu7n popidus ci, et in 
ewm omne suwm imperlum et jiotestatem conjerat. This transfer is 
asserted to have been made by the a])ochr}'j)hal ^ Lex Regia, and 
there are few instances in history where such a delegation by the 
peojdo can bo shown,” but it is evident that the Roman law does not 
attribute to the royal authority a Divine origin. The doctrine of the 
Divine rii^lit of Kings commenced with the Ecclesiastical, not with 

Coil. lib. vii. tit. xlv. Dc Sententii's, L. Kt; iind sjce Cujaciiis, Kccitationcs 
Solemiics ad Lib, vii. Pandcotar. tit. I)e Justitia f*t Jure. 

*' Pand. lib. 1. tit. idt. Dc rtojj;nl. Juris, L. 20/. 

And see Erskine, lust, book i. tit. i. § 10. " Instit. lib. i. tit. ii. § 0. 

‘ Noodt, Op. Dissert. 3 , Dc Jure Siimmi Imperii. 

" Piifcndorf, Droit de la Nat. et dcs Gens, liv. vii. chap. xi. § 8, not. 2, Barbeyrac. 
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the Roman law, and is based on analogies, real or supposed, with the 
Jewish monarchy.* ' It is also remarkable that though the Emperor 
was by the Roman law leyibus solutus^ or above the law, yet the 
Imjierial Constitutions declare that it is most worthy of his majesty to 
profess himself bound by the law, and to submit the regal dignity to 
the law.y 


CHAPTER VII. 

MUNICIPAL LAW CONTINUED. 

Municipal Law. — Instit. lib. i. tit. ii. § 7, 11. 12. — The Edicts of tlic Magistrates. 

— The Answers of the Learned. — Customary Law: its three Requisites. — How it 
is Proved. — Immutable and Mutable Law's. — Explanation of the Nature of 
both. P. .38. 

TiiRfiE of the sources of Roman law remain to be considered : namely, 
the edicts of the magistrates ; the answers or opinions of the learned ; 
and custom. 

The edicts of the Prmtor were of great authority in law, and with 
those of the Curiile .Ediles, which exclusively regarded the contract of 
sale, constituted what was called Jus Honorarium I5ut the most 
important part of the honorary law flowed from the jurisdiction of the 
Proetors, the consolidation of whose edicts into the Perpetual Edict 
under Hadrian, has already been related.*^ 

The® Prietorian Law is that which the Pnetors introduced to assist, 
to supply the deficiency of, and to correct the Civil Law for the public 
good, and. Marcian calls it the living voice of the Civil Law. Such is 
the general description of the Prmtorian Law, the analogy of wliich to 
our equitable jurispriulonce lias been shown by Lord Chief Tkiron 
Gilbert, in his learned book called Forum Komanum and Lex Prjctoria. 

The jurisdiction of the Pnetor was divided into three parts, which 
were expressed by the three words — JOo, JJico, Addico,^^ It is in 

* Allen on Royal Prerogative (18.30), p. 2.3. Rlaekst. Comm, book i. chap. iii. (edit. 
IG), p. l‘H. 

^ Voet, Comm, ad Pandect, lib. i. tit. iii. § 1.^. Cod. lib. i. tit. xiv. De Lcgib. L. 4. 

Digna vox cst majestatc regnantis Icgibus alligatum sc lu-incipcm profiteri 

Et revera magis imperio submittere Icgibus principatum. (Tbcodos. et Valent. 
Impp.) • Instit. book i. tit. ii. § 7- Pand. lib. xxi. tit. i. L. 1. 

. ** Vide chap. i. .supra. ® Pand. lib. i. tit. i. De Just, et Jur. L. 7, 8. 

^ PIcinccc. Antiqu. Jur. Rom. lib. i. tit. ii. parag. 22, 23. Voet ad Pand. Comm, 
lib. i. tit. xiv. De Oflic. Praetor. 
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allusion to these formula?, that Ovid says,. speaking of the days on 
whicluthe judges could sit — 

Licet omnia fart, 

Verhaque honoratus libera Prator habet.^ 

The word Do represented that part of the Prsetorian jurisdiction by 
which the magistrate gave judges to the parties who had a right of action. 
By the word Do the Prajtor also gave arbiters and rectfj)eratorps- The 
former were commissioners having an equitable arbitrary authority, 
whereas judges were confined to certain points by the commission or 
formula of action issued to them by the Praetor.^ Recuperators were 
judges appointed to decide a question of possession, and of this we have 
an example in Cicero’s oration, pro Cecin?ia,s They resembled the 
recognitors of assize in our law. By the same formula the Prmtor 
granted an action^ which was the commission, without which the judges 
could not proceed, as our courts could not without. an original writ 
issued from the officina justicim in Chancery. In the same manner 
the Praitor gave an exception or plea to the defendant, which ho was 
then at liberty to plead before the judges, wdiose power was restricted 
to the questions submitted to them in the actio, and who had not, 
therefore, the power to detoruiine any new allegation unless their 
commission was extended by the Pnetor. These technical- formula? 
were abolished by the Em])eror Const antine.^‘ 

Lastly, the Praitor by the word Do gave guardians to minors by 
virtue of the Atilian Law\ 

AA^e come now to the w'ord Dico. By that formula he issued inter- 
dicta, which bore an analogy to the injunctions of our courts of equity : 
and he ordered parties to ]K)sscssory actions to go through the form of 
taking possession of the thing in litigation.* 

The w’ord Addico was uttered by the IVmtor when he adjudged the 
estate of a debtor w ho made cessio honorum to his creditors. 

Though the Pnetors (like our courts of equity) professed to observe 
the laws, they in reality changed or modified the law by their edicts 
under the plea of equity. They even gave relief by restitutio in 
integrum against judgments obtained by fraudulent law, and they 
enforced a discovery on oath by a defendant by means of an inter- 
rogatory action analogous to a bill of discovery. 

'J’hesc things are required to be known for the purpose of under- 

* Ovid. Fast. lib. i. v. 47. 

* Heinccc. Antiqu. ubi supr. and lib. iv. tit. vi. 

* And sec Plautus, Baccid. act ii. seen. 3, v. 37. 

Chrysaliis, — Postquani quidem Praitor recuperatores dedit. 

'* Cod. lib. ii. tit. Iviii. Dc Formal, et Impctr. Action. Subl. 

* Heinccc. vViitiqii. nbi supr. lib. iv. tit. vi. 
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standing many passages in the antient classics, as well as in the Civil 
Law writers ; hut by the consolidation of the law under Justinian, the 
distinction between the Pratitorian and the Civil Law became extinct. 

The Responsa Prudentum are next briefly defined by Justinian. 

Responsa Prudentum are the decisions and opinions of those who 
had the privilege of giving legal opinions upon being consulted : for in 
former times persons were appointed to give public interpretations of 
the lawSy to whom Caesar gave the power of deciding questions of law 
upon consultations, Theg were called Jurisconsult i. Their opinions 
and decisions were of so great authority that the judges were bound not 
to decide contrary to them.^ 

The last sentence refers to tlic celebrated constituiion of Valcn- 
tinian, but on the subject of the Responsa Prudentuin enough has 
already been said.^ 

The second branch of tlie municipal law : nam(3ly, unwritten law, 
remains to be considered. 

That which long use sanctioned Jecame law without being written; 
for long prevailing customs become of the same nature as law by the 
consent of those who follow them,^'^ 

In the Roman law the authority of custom springs from the consent 
of the legislature; for what, says Julian, is the difference between the 
consent of the people given by their votes, and their Avill signified by 
their acts This principle is sanctioned by Grotius, who holds that 
on general principles any nation, however completely under subjection, 
may introduce a custom by virtue of the acquiescence of the legislative 
power.** 

There is no general rule of public law fixing the limits of the time 
requisite to constitute a valid and binding custom, but the j)eriod of 
time during which the usage has existed Jiiust be sufficient to raise 
the prcsumi)tion of acquiescence on the part of the sovereigii.i* 

Such is the origin of the law of custom. We will now briefly 
examine, 1st, its effect ; 2ndly, its requisites ; and 3rdly, the evidence 
by which its existence must be supported. 

I. Tlio bJniperor Constantine declares that though the authority of 
custom is great, yet it cannot prevail against law.*i Rut tliis consti- 
tution refers not to the general custom, wliich is unwritten law, but to 
particular customs, which arc not valid if contrary to law.** And in 

** Instit. lib. i. tit. ii. § 8. ' Yid. chap. i. sup. 

*" Inst. lib. i. tit. ii. § J>. " Paiid. lib. i. tit. iii. De Lrgib. L. .32, L. 33. 

" Grot. Droit dc la Guerre ct de la Paix, liv. ii. c. x. § 5. And see Voet ad Panel, 
lib. i. tit. iii. § 27. •' Grot. ibid. 

Cod. lib. viii. tit. liii. Qiisc sit longa Consuctudo, L. 2. 

' Hugonis DonelU Comment. De Jiir. Civ. lib. i. cap. x. § G. 
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the Roman jurisprudence, written as well as unwritten laws may be 
abrogated, not only by being repealed, but by becoming obsolete by 
custom that is to say, not by mere non use, but by contrary usiige.^ 
The reason of this legal doctrine is admir.ably given by the great 
French lawyer, Cochin, as follows: — “The public authority is esta- 
blished for the purpose of maintaining good government and the tran- 
quillity of society: therefore, whore a too rigid adherence to, and 
enforcement of, the laws which it has enacted would, on the contrary, 
throw families into disorder and cause mischief, it is then indis- 
pensably necessary that that same authority should take into con- 
sideration the circumstances of the case. Thus, when law's have 
remained without execution, and where a contrary usage has j)re- 
vailod, their authority can no longer be apj)caled to. The legis- 
lature may revive them for the future, and stop the course of their 
violation by a rigid attention to their execution ; but all that was done 
before their revival must remain in full force and validity.” 

This opinion is in accordance w'ith a letter of the Emperor Trajan to 
Pliny, who had consulted him respecting the j)ropriety and legality of 
enforcing an obsolete law', the Pompeia^ in Bithinia, where Pliny 
W'as Proconsul. Tll(^ Emperor answered that long custom ought to 
ju’ovail against the law, which should, how'cvcr, be put in force for the 
future ; but that it ought not to be revived with a retroactive effect, 
because such retroactive revival w'ould produce confusion and incon- 
venience.^ 

This is according to justice, for obsolete law is pta Incognitum^ and 
l^ord Bacon lays it down that the law to be just must give warning 
before it strikcs.y 

Tt must, however, be admitted that it is far bettc'r for the legislator 
to abrogate his laws himself than to let them lose their authority. 

This is implied by the 9‘tth Novell of the Emperor Leo, wherein he 
declares that the reformation of the law has for its object not only the 
abrogation of those w'bicli are contrary to the public good, but also to 
cancel those which are useless and have been forgotten and are become 
obsolete through disuse. 

But until the law^ has become obsolete no custom can prevail 
against it. This is the meaning of Julian where he says, JDe quibns 
causls jure scripto non utimur^ id custodire oportet quod morihus et 
consnetudine inductum est,^ Now custom could only be observed 

" Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. L. .‘J2, § 1, in fin. So it is in the* Scotcli Law, Krskine, Inst, 
book i. tit. i. § 45 ; but it is otherwise in the Eiiglisli Law. 

* Donellus, Comment. De Jur. Civ. lib. i. cap. x. § 5. 

" Cochin, Op. tom. .'k Consult. 52. * Plin. Epist. lib. x. cpist. cxvi. 

Bac. Aplior. H, sect. 1. * Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. L. .‘i2 and L. 3.’k ibid. 

T> 
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whore written law was not followed, but the words non utimur apply as 
well to cases where the written law had fallen into disuse as to those 
in which there was no written law. This is the only construction to 
be put on the text of J ulian, since he in the subsequent part of the 
same law cxj)ressly says that custom may abrogate written law, which 
would bo a gross inconsistency if wo wiu*e to follow the interpretation 
adopted by IJlackstoiie, who understood Julian to say that written law 
excluded custom entirely, and that the Romans only adopted custom 
where the written law was deficient.® 

It appears then that the meaning of the text is this: — Where we 
do not follow written law, wo observe custom — or, in other words, we 
obey either written law' or custom. 

Custom, which has the power even to abrogate written law, must 
necessarily have that of controlling its interpretation. Optima est 
leyum interpres consuetudo.^ And interpretation by custom is similar 
in j)riiiciplc to interpretation by declaratory written law'.® 

One sj)ccies of customary law has a more restricted effect tlian cus- 
tomary law' ill general. It is that usage which is introduced non 
ratione sed err or and afterw'ards obtains by custom. This species of 
custom is not to be extended by induction and applied to other similar 
cases. 

IT. We have next to consider what are the requisites of customaiy 
law. Custom to have force of law must possess three qualities. It 
must be — 1st, not contrary to reason and justice ; 2ndly, antient ; and 
3rdly, uniformly observed. 

1st. It is not necessary that a custom should be founded on a known 
and sufficient reason, for, as Julian says, a reason cannot be given for 
all that our ancestors constituted ; and Neratius adds, therefore the 
reason of those things must not bo required, otherwise many things 
w'hich are settled would be overthrown.® Rut no custom can become 
law' that is positively umoasoiiable or contrary to reason and justice.^ 
Such a usage is an abuse, and malm vsus aholendus non servandus, 

2nd. The second requisite of customary law is length of duration. 
What that duration ought to be in the Civil Law is a question much 

“ illackst. Coiiim. book i. Introd. Chap, of the L. uf England, p. § 1. 

’’ Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. L. .'17 u.rid L. 23. 

Voet ad Pand. Comm. Jib. i. tit. iii. § 1J>. But note the diiferenee explained by 
Voet. 

Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. L. 39, and vide L. 11, eod. tit. Voet understands the former 
law to refer to abusus non usus, which is void. But it seems to apjdy not to what is 
contrary to reason, but to an anomalous custom. 

« Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. L. 20, L. 21. 

' Cod. lib. viii. tit. liii. Quse sit longa Cunsuetudo, L. 2. Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. x. 
l)c Injur. Ti. 13, § 7- 
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contested and not settled by any text in the Corpus J iiris. Hotoman 
and Connaniis in their coiniiients on the title JDe Leyihus of the 
Pandects, hold the duration of human life to be the standard, and that 
custom has force of law when it has existed beyond memory of 
living man. The Glossators refer the duration of custom to the 
standard of the |)oriod of prescription. Hut Vinnius argues that there 
is no analogy between prescription, wliich atlects the righls only of 
certain individuals, and customary law binding on every man within a 
certain territory and he concludes, citing Cujacius, that eacli case 
must be considered separately, and that no positive limitation of time 
can be defined for the establishment of custom. And so it is in the 
law of Scotland.*' Hut Doiiellus holds custom to be introduced in the 
sf)ace of ten years^ wliich is the time limited by the law of prescription. 
Ho, however, specifies that ten 3'ears are not sufficient unless there be 
a frequenc}^ of acts,' which, however, is not precisely defined in the Civil 
Law, though all the authorities agree that two acts cannot induce a 
custom. 

*h’d. The third and Last refjuisite of custom is this : — it must have 
been uniformly observed, that is to say, the acts constituting the ens- 
toiii must be uniform in all essentials; for a custom can only be esta- 
blished by a succession of similar acts not intermixed with contraiy 
acts, or acts discordant with the custom.*' 

Til. Nothing now remains but to consider how the existence of a 
custom is jiroved. A distinction is drawn by the Civil Law in this 
niattei*, between notorious and general custom, and mere local and not 
unquestionable custom. The former requires no more proof than the 
written law, for judicial notice of its existence is taken by the courts. 
It is analogous to our common law. Hut the latter must be proved by 
tlie party asserting and relying on it.* 

Judicial determinations arc stnaig evidence to prove the existence 
of a custom,*" but it may be established b^^ documentary evidence and 
by witnesses. 

A few witnesses, however, are not sufficient. As a custom must be 
generally known where it prevails, it must be supported by the evidence 
of many witnesses, who must depose not only to some fact among those 


Vinn. ad Instit. Couinicnt. lib. i. tit. iii. § 9, ninn. 1. 

Cujac. Observ. lib. xx. obs. i. tom. .*1, p. 526. Kiskiiie, Inst, book i. tit. i. § 

‘ Hug. Donell. Coram. lib. i. cap. x. § 2, .'k 
Voet ad Pand. Coinra. lib. i. tit. iii. § .11. 

* V'^oct ad Pand. Comm. lib. i. tit. iii. §. Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. De Lcgib. L. .16. 
Pand. ibid. L. 


Ill 
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which establish the custom, but to their own knowledge that the 
custom exists." 

The reason of tliis is that the repetition of an act does not produce 
a custom, unless there bo evidence of a general consent, and that the 
custom was generally understood to exist. This is a consecjuence of 
the very nature of custom. 

As to the question what communities, and what portions of the com- 
munity, may have peculiar customs, it is to be decided by the municipal 
law of each country." 

AVc will now proceed to the eleventh paragrajdi of this title of the 
Institutes, w'here the Emperor divides laws into two classes — immu- 
table and mutable. 

Natnrnl law^ which is observed equally among all men^ being constU 
tuted by Divine Providence^ always must remain firm and immutable. 
Put those laws which each community enacts^ peculiar to itself, are 
often changed, either by other laws or by tacit consejit.x^ 

All laws, whether public or private, human or divine, of i*cligion or 
of civil government, may be reduced to two classes, which comprehend 
all possible descriptions of laws. Those two classes are immutable 
laws, and mutable or arbitrary lau^s.^ 

The former are those which, being principles of the law of nature, 
cannot be changed without violating the natural obligations upon 
which the order of society is founded. 

The latter are those laws which arc not principles of natural law, 
and which, as they are not essential to tlie obligations on which society 
is founded, may be changed without violating those obligations. 

Arbitrary laws are of two different species, as there are two different 
causes which render them necessary. The first of these causes is the 
necessity of regulating certain cases of difficulty which arise in the 
application of the immutable laws, where those cases are not provided 
for by the immutable laws themselves. For instance • — It is a natuial 
or immutable law, that persons who have not a sufficiently full use of 
their reason and discretion, from defect of maturity, or experience, or 
knowledge, shoidd not have the management of their affairs : and on 
the other hand that they should be entrusted with the management of 
their property so soon as the maturity of tlieir minds renders legal 
disability unnecessary for their protection. 

Thus it is of natural right and an immutable law, that no man 

" Voet ad Pand. Comm. lib. i. tit. iii. § .‘il, 

^ See on this subject Co. Litt. § lfJ5 ami note, Ilargr. 
p Inst. lib. i. tit. ii. § 11. 

^ Domat, Loix Civiles, Traitc des Loix, chap. xi. per tot. 
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sliould take advantage of the necessities or the simplicity of another, 
to l)uy any thing of him at an injuriously low price. But as it would 
occasion great inconvenience to trade, if every unfairness in the price 
of a thing sold should be sufticient ground to annul the sale ; and on 
the other Inand, if the principle of natural law above referred to bo 
enforced, a limit must be drawn somewhere ; the arbitrary law of 
many countries has provided that a sale shall not be annulled for the 
lowness of the price, unless it b-e less than a certain proportion of the 
just price. 

It is important to observe that each of those arbitrary laws has two 
distinct aspects or characters. A portion of them is iumuitablo law, 
and the remainder is arbitrary law. Thus the law that n'gulates the 
annulling of sales for the wi*ongfulness of the price, contains two 
distinct provisions. One of these enacts that no oiu^ shall obtain from 
another his jjropcrty at a wrongful price, and the other that no 
contract of sale shall be valid, which was entered into in consideration 
of a price less (for instance) than lialf of the just price. The former 
is a natural ami immutable law', but the latter is an .arbitrary law, for 
it might without injustice have fixed the limit .at six-tenths or five- 
eighths, instead of h.alf of the just prici*. 

The second cause of arbitr.arv l.aw is the invention of certain institu- 
tions which are believed to be beneficial to society. These laws rest 
chiefly on the rules of policy. 

Even these matters, however, arc partly regulated by immutable 
laws, for good faith and justice must be observed in all the transactions 
of life ; but the number of arl)itrary laws hei’c pi eponder.ates over that 
of the; immutable Laws, wh( reby they arc regulated. On the contrary, 
in matters unconnected with these arbitrary institutions, natural law 
predominates over .arbitrary law, which is subsidiary to the former. 

Ikit immutable law's .arc not all similar in respect of the extent 
«)f their operation. For instance, the immutable law which makes 
fraud illicit, ami commands good faith and honesty is universal. But 
the immutahlt) Law that a vendor should secure to a purchaser the 
possession of the thing in consideration of which the purchaser has 
given his money, is not universal and without exception, for the parties 
m.ay agree that no warranty shall be attached to the sale. 

It is of great importance to distinguish betw'een the tw'o different 
species of .arbitrary law's, th.at the reason on w'hich each is founded 
may be kept in view'. It is .also necessary to distinguish hetw'een 
those immiit.able laws which are universal, and those which arc not so. 

All questions in which there is an apparent opposition between 
arbitrary and immutable laws, or between different immutable laws, 
should be decided with reference to the respective nature of those 
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conflicting laws, that dach may be applied to the extent demanded 
by its nature. 

Unless those distinctions be carefully attended to, it may happen 
that by giving the prcdercnco to an iinniutable law in a particular 
case, over an arbitrary law which regulates the application of the 
former, some other immutable law may be violated which was the 
reason and object of the arl)itrary law. There is also a danger 
that by confounding together the two sj)ccies of immutable laws, 
and by therefore not giving to each its proper extent according to 
its nature, an immutable law may be extended beyond its province, 
and thus some other immutable law may be violated. 

The jurisprudence of immutable law is a vast and complicated 
system, composed of a multitude of rules, which arc however all in 
the most perfect harmony with each other; but that harmony can 
only be maintained in the application of those rules, by the nicest 
discrimination of the nature of each law. 

The application of immutable law, and the wants of human society, 
have created a multitude of arbitrary laws, and each of these must 
be ajtplied in such a manner as to serve the purpose for which it is 
intended, so as not to wound any one of the immutable laws, unless 
the injustice of the legislator renders such a violation of equity 
compulsory on the Judges 

These imjiortant objects can only bo attained by an accurate 
discrimination between arbitrary laws regulating arbitrary matters, 
and arbitrary laws solving difhcidties arising from the application 
of immutable laws ; as well as by carefidly distinguishing the equit- 
able from the arbitrary character of the latter species of arbitrary 
laws.*! 


'• UoiTiat, T.oix Civilcs, Traitd iK's I.dix, cliap xi. [)tT tot. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OBJECTS OF LAW. 

The Objects of Law. — Tnstit. lib. i. tit. ii. § 12. — Explanation of the Classification of 
Persons. — Instit. lib. i. tit. iii. princip. — Division of Persons into Freemen ami 
Slaves : Definition of Freedom and Servitude, § 1 .— *-Law of Marriage : Impedi- 
ments Dirimant and Prohibitive. — Consniigiiiiiity and Affinity explained. — The 
Degrees of Collateral Consanguinity. — Restriction of the Prohibited Degrees by 
the Laws of the Church. — Marriages between Natural Relations. P. 4/. 

Law has in the prccocliiig pages been considered in its own abstract 
intrinsic nature as .law. It will henceforth be considered in its rules 
and jirovisions. 

Justinian introduces this part of his Institutes by the following 
classification of law with reference to its objects. 

All law which prevails among us, is touching persojis^ or things, or 
actions. And first ivc will consider that (aw which regards persons: 
for it is impossible to know the law unless that which regards persons, 
for whom all law is constituted, is previously understood^ 

All eminent civilian has neatly expressed this classification by the 
following words: — Oninc* jus redditur personis, de rebus, per actiones 
et jiidicia. But to understand the full value of this classification, it is 
requisite to return to natural law. 

The fundamental principle and starting point of natural law, and 
therefore of all law, is the natural equality of the rights of all men con- 
sidered simply as such.* It follows that the natural duties of all men, 
simply as men, are equal. These are called by jurists the absolute 
rights and duties of man. 

But this perfect equality of rights among men is destroyed by the 
diversity of their respective and reciprocal duties and rights springing 
from their different relations to each other; 1st, as members of 
families ; 2ndly, as reasonable creatures living under the social state ; 
and 3rdly, as having voluntarily entered into and contracted obligations 
with each other by express or tacit consent. 

These are called hypothetical rights and hypothetical duties, becau.se 
they assume and spring from certain relations between men, and not 
from human nature alone. 

' lust. lib. i. tit. ii. § 12, et ult. 

' Weisembechii Comment, ail Pand. lib. i. tit. v. num. 1, not. 

‘ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. De Reg. Jur. L. 32. Ulpian . . . Quod ad jus naturalc 
attinit, ouincs homines lequnles sunt. 
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Now the exposition of the absolute rights of men, (their rights 
simply as siicli men,) evidently requires no classification of persons. 
But it is otherwise witli the hypothetical rights of men. 

First, where those rights and the obligations correlative to them 
spring from the relation in which a man has placed himself with 
regard to other men, cither as a community or as individuals, by a 
deliberate act, he must be capable of discrimination to perform that 
act in such a manner as to bind himself by those duties, and to 
exercise the rights springing from that act. 

On this principle is founded the classification of men by nature, 
according as they arc caj)able or incapable of perceiving the obligatory 
force of certain duties, or of exercising certain rights. Tin’s classifi- 
cation of persons docs not extend to the absolute rights of men ; for 
instance, an idiot has the same rights considered simply as a human 
creature, that belong to a wise man, but, on the other hand, it does 
extend to the absolute duties of men, for no man can be bound by the 
vinculum juris of a duty who is not capable of distinguishing right 
from wrong. 

The next and sole remaining principle by whicdi persons are 
classified, extends no further than the hyjiothetical duties and rights 
of men. 

The relations in which persons stand with res[)ect to each other, 
either as members of a community, or as members of a family, render 
them either by the social law, or by the natural family or patriarchal 
law, capable or incapable of entering into certain obligations which 
spring from the transactions of men with each other. 

Thus persons standing in the relation of husband and wife are 
incapable of entering into engagements contrary to the .obligations 
which the social law has annexed to their situation as members of a 
community standing in that relation towards each other. For 
instance, where the social law of the coiniminity g^cs the husband a 
power over the property of his wife, she is thereby disabled from 
entering into traii.sactions in violation of that power. 

Upon a similar principle a son living in his fatlier’s family is, by the 
natural patriarchal law, and as a member of the family, under a 
disability to enter into any otherwise not unlawful transaction which is 
incompatible with his obligations as member of the family. 

These doctrines may be summed up as follow. Men are bound by 
four distinct species of obligations ; 1st, as men simply ; 2ndly, as men 
placed under certain obligations by natur .1 relations with others ; 3rdly, 
as members of a community ; and 4tlily, as having bound themselves 
by various acts and transactions of social life. 

” Tirotius, Droit iIp la (jiicrre, liv. xi. eh. v. 
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Now the municipal law must distinguish and classify persons, with 
reference to their natural and their social dapacity, to be bound by 
those four species of obligations, or to possess and enjoy the four 
species of rights of which those obligations are counterparts. 

It follows that persons must be legally classified with reference — 
1st, to nature; tindly, to the family; and ilrdly, to the community; and 
according as they arc capable or incapable under those three aspects 
of being bound by, or of entering into those four enumerated species 
of obligations — of men — of members of a family — of members of 
society — or of contracting parties. 

They must also be classified in law according as they are capable or 
incapable of the possession or exercise of three sj)ccies of rights 
correlative to the three last of the four species of obligations, that is 
to say, the rights of members of a family — of members of society, and 
of contracting parties, or persons taking on themselves obligations by 
their own act. 

This enumeration includes every legal classification of persons 
whether by ])ublic or by private law. The public law (dassifics persons 
according as they possess, or arc ca[)ablc or incapable of acquiring or 
exercising portions of the civil power of government, including Eccle- 
siastical functions when the church is established by law, and all the 
remaining classifications with reference to other legal capficities and 
incapacities of persons belong to private law.* 

As for the classification of things it is easily understood. They are 
classified according to diversities in their nature : for instance, move- 
able or immoveable, and according to the nature of the rights by 
which they are held as property by j)crsons. The jurisprudence of the 
rights of things relates to the mode of acquiring, holding, and 
transferring them by natural law, ami by means peculiar to the Civil 
or ]Miinicij)al l^aw. 

The third great division, of Actions^ relates to the remedies 
provided by the Municipal Law to enable persons to enforce their 
rights, or for the purpose of restraining wrongs by the infliction of 
punishment on wrong doers. 

Justinian commences his classification of persons according to the 
Civil Law by dividing them into two parts, — freemen, and slaves,y and 
then lie defines freedom and slavery as follows, according to Floren- 
tinus and Ulpian in the Pandects. 

' These lef^al doctrines are taken from the great works of Grotins and Piifendorf, 
l)ut so much condensed that particular references would be loo numerous. 

[nstit. lib. i. tit. iii. De Jure Pcrsoiisiriim, princip. 
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Freedom is the natural faculty of doing what each man pleases 
except that which is forbidden hy force or law. ^ 

Servitude is an institution of the Law of Nations^ whereby a man is 
subjected to the right of property by another j contrary to nature.^ 

These two definitions are so celebrated that tliey could not bo 
omitted here, but the law of slaves is happily so obsolete as to be mere 
matter of curiosity. It occupies the portion of the first book of the 
Institutes, from the third to the eighth title, where persons in bondage 
are sub-divided into slaves, and unemaiicipatcd chikh en who, according 
to the Roman Law, were in a species of bondage to their fathcre. 
The ninth title regards the paternal power by the Roman Law, a 
subject which has no practical value in our times and country. The 
paternal power could only arise by the procreation of children in 
lawful marriage or by adoption, and thus the ninth title forms a 
natural transition to the tenth, which is entitled T)e IS'nptiis. 

This part of the Civil Law deserves attention, because the law of 
marriage is in all Christian countries founded on the rules of the 
Canon Law, which are in a great degree derived from the Roman 
jurisprudence. 

The following general principles on the subject of the marriage 
contract should in the first place be understood. 

Marriage is defined by Pothier to be an engagement, clothed with 
the forms prescribed by law, whereby a man and a woman who are 
both capable of entering together into that engagement, bind them- 
selves towards each other to live together during their lives in the 
manner prescribed by the duties of husband and wife, j)rincipally for 
the purpose of procreating children. 

But though that purpose of marriage be the most essential and 
natural, yet marriage is fully completed, so far as its obligatory force 
is concerned, by lawful consent.^ 

Among Roman citizens there were two species of marriage ; one 
was called Justce Nuptics^ and the other Concubinatus. 

The latter was as lawful a marriage as the former, and subject to 
the same legal restrictions, except those respecting difference of rank. 
Thus no man could marry as a concubine the wife or the concubine of 
another, nor a woman so nearly related to him that he could not make 
her his wife. The difference between Justce Nuptice and Concubinatus 

’ Inst. lib. i. tit. iii. Di; Jure Personarum, § 1. Parid. lib. i. tit. v. Dc Statu Homin. L.4. 

'' lust. ibid. § 2. Pand. lib. i. tit. v. De Statu llomin. L. 4^ § 1. Fund. lib. 1. 
tit. ult. De Jur. L. 32. 

Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. De Reg. Jur. L. 30. UIp. Nuptias non enneubitus sed 
consensus facit. 
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consisted in the intention with which the marriage was contracted. 
Ill the latter case that intention was not to elevate the woman to the 
rank of a wife, (justa uxor^) and consequently tlie children proceeding 
from such an union, though not spurii^ nor nothin were not justi liberi. 
The father liad not the full paternal power over them. He had them 
not in bondage, and consequently they were not his heirs by the 
antient Civil Law. Such children were called liberi nuturales. This 
inferior species of marriage was instituted for the purpose of enabling 
Homan citizens to marry such women as they could not by law, or 
according to the rules of social rank, make their wives. That 
indulgent legislation was acquiesced in by the Christian church. The 
17th Canon of the Council of Toledo, held in the year 400, sanctions 
the union of a Christian with a single concubine where both parties 
were free from previous bonds; and this species of connection has 
been continued in Germany, under the names of Morganatic or left- 
handed marriage. 

These distinctions did not exist among those who were not liornan 
citizens. Their marriages were distinguished by the name of Matri- 
monium^ and the less honourable name of Contuhernium belonged to 
the marriages of slaves. 

Marriage is a contract which, according to the doctrine of the 
Koman Catholic Chinch, has been elevated by the Christian religion to 
the dignity of a sacrament, and to which the Established Anglican 
Church attributes a sacramental character. Hut it is here to be 
considered as a contract in a legal or civil, and not in a religious view. 

Of marriage, considered in this light, Justinian says: — Those 
contract lawful matrimony who^ being Roman citizens^ unite according 
to the precepts of the law^ both parties being of the age of puberty^ 
provided that if they are under paternal power thnj have the consent 
of their father.^ 

The expression contract matrimony in this text implies, and all the 
authorities agree, that matrimony is a contract, and thus Ulpian 
lays it down that nuptias non concubitus sed consensus facit. It 
ollows then that wherever consent is wanting the marriage is void, 
and this the contract of marriage has in common with other contracts. 
Consent is wanting whenever the acquiescence or apparent consent of 
one or both of the parties was obtained or given through error, force, 
or fraud. 

Ulpian defines consent to be where persons ex diversis animi motibus 
in unum concurrunt^ id est^ in vnam sententiam decurrunt^'^ and clsc- 

• Tnatit. hh. i. tit. x. T>e Niiptiis, princip. 

'* Pnnd.lib. ii. tit. xiv. l)e Pactis, L. 1, § .'b 
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where he decides that a person acting under the influence of error 
does not consent.® 

But by the Canon Law no error can make a marriage null that does 
not fall upon the identity of the person.^ Thus an error respecting 
some quality of the person docs not render the marriage void. A 
Novel of Justinian K makes an exception to this rule, by enacting that 
a marriage, with a slave who the other party believed to be a free per- 
son, is void. 

It is evident that the employment of force or intimidation is incom- 
patible with consent properly so called.*^ But a marriage cannot be 
dissolved as being brought about by intiini<latiou or force, unless that 
intimidation or force were such as might have determined a person of 
ordinary firmness, nor unless the compulsion were contra honos nwres, 
as Ulpian ex2)resses it.' 

The effect of fraud is to j)roducc error ; and fraud is as incompatible 
with lawful consent as error itself. But the effect of fraud upon the 
validity of marriage is more extensive than that of error without fj-aud, 
for the Civil Law applies to this inattcT the maxim, no man shall take 
advantage of his own wrung.*^ These'^ principles luatrimony lias in 
common with all other contracts, but the text of Justinian giv(‘n above 
points out three requisites for lawful matrimony, the first general, and 
the other two specific. They arc — 1st, Conformity uith the Law; 
2ndly, Buberty ; and 3rdly, the Consent of the T^irein-. 

Potliier observes that it is comjiotent to the autlioi ity of the state 
to regulate all contracts and restrict their use according as may seem 
requisite for the welfare of tlie community, and that matrimony is 
more particularly subject to this control. It is exercised in two 
modes: — 1st, by making marriage void in which the provisions of the 
law were not observed or were violated ; and 2ndly, by punishing dis- 
obedience to those pi’ovisions by a penalty. The facts producing 
nullity are called by the Canonists dirimaiit ir pediments, and thost? 
which arc only followed by a punishment, civil or spiritual, are deno- 
minated prohihilive inrpediments} Some of both these classes are 
called absolute impediments, because they prevent the person subject 
to them from marrying at all without cither the nullity of the mar- 

' Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. lU!, § 2. 

' Decret. Gratian. 2"'* pars. Causa xxix. Qiwst. i. 

Novel. 22. *■ Pand lib. 1. tit. iilt. De Reg. Jur. L. 11b*. 

‘ Potliier, Traitc du Manage, part 4, cli. 1, art. II. Lancelot, Jn.stit. Jur. ('anon, 
lib. ii. tit. xii. § Ifl. Pand. lib. iv. tit. ii. Quod Mel us Causa, L. ,‘i. 

‘‘ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. l.Tl, § 1. Nemo ex sao delicto meliorem sunm con- 
ditionem facere potest. 

' Lancelot, Instit. Jur. Canon, tit. De Nvpfiis. 
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riage or its being punishable, and others are called relative, because they 
regard only certain persons with respect to each other.™ 

Under these two classifications are included all the facts the effect 
of which is to make a marriage either void or unlawful. Dirimant 
impediments arc derived cither from Natural Law, or from Civil Law, 
or from Ecclesiastical Law sanctioned by the Munici})al Law. 

Of the former of these three classes are those which have been 
already explaiiK'd under the head of defect of consent. To the law of 
nature also must be referred want of lawful age, which the Roman 
Law limited at twelve years in females, and fourteen in males ; *and pro- 
vided that either of the parties married below that nge should be at 
liberty to disagree from and declare void their premature union upon 
reaching the ago of consent.*^ 

But the Canon J^aw judges of puberty from physical capacity rather 
than age (according to the doctrine of the Sabiiiian school of Roman 
.Turisconsulti), looking chiefly to the procreation of children as the pur- 
pose of marriage/* 

On the same principle is founded the dirimant impediment of 
impotency. 

Defect of reason (from whatever cause it may proceed) is also .a 
dirimant impediment, because it implies want of conseiit.i* 

A subsisting marriage is a dirimant impediment, and, according to 
Grotius, a natural impediment also.‘i But the former ('iigagcincnt 
must be an actual marriage by words de presently and not an engage- 
ment by words de fiituro^ which by the Canon l.aw is no more than a 
promise of marriage.** 

Grotius also rcfei’s to natural law the dirimant imj)cdiment arising 
from the prohibition of marriages between ancestors and descendants 
and between the children of the same jjai'ents.® 

We come now to dirimant impediments aiising from the Civil Law, 
and from Ecclesiastical Law sanctioned by the temporal law. These 
will best be considered together, though the distinction between their 
respective origins cannot, as matter of history, be omitted. 


Potliier, Traite du Mar. part .'t. ch. 1, § 90. Lancelot, Instit. Jur. Canon, lib. xi. 
tit. xii. not. 

** I’aml. lib. xxiii. tit. ii. Dc Ritu Niipt. L. 4. Constitiit. Imp. Lconis, Constit. cix. 
And see the Comm", of Vinniiis and lleincccius on this tit. of the Institutes. 

" Cap. Pub&resj Extra. (Decretals), Dc Spons. Iinpuher. 

** Pothier, Traite ilii Mar. part .1, ch. 2, art. 1. Pothior, Traitc dcs Obligations, 
part I, chap. 1. art. 4. 

Grotius, Droit dc la Guerre ct dc la Paix, liv. xi. chap. v. § xi. 

' Poth. Tr. du Mar. part 3, ch. 2, art. 1 . Lancelot, Inst. Jur. Can. tit. De Nupt. § fi, 
tit. Dc Sponsal. § 22. " Grot, ubi sup. § 12, et seq. 
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The Canon Law reckons eleven distinct) impediments of these two 
classes, but we will confine our attention to those which are most 
important. 

The most remarkable is relationship within the prohibited degrees. 

Relationship is of two species — 1, Consanguinity; and 2, Affinity. 

Consanguinity is direct or collateral. The former is tlie relation- 
ship which exists between an ancestor and a descendant ; and the 
latter is the relationship between persons descended from a common 
ancestor. The degrees of direct consanguinity are reckoned by 
counting the number of descents between the two. Thus father and 
son are related in the first degree, and grandfather and grandson in 
the second degree. 

The degrees of collateral consanguinity are differently reckoned in 
the Canon and in the Civil Law. The Canon Law counts the number 
of descents between the common ancestor of the two persons and the 
one of them who is most distant from that common ancestor. Thus 
brothers are in the first degree to each other, and a child of one of 
them is in the second degree to his uncle and aunt. Rut the Civil 
Law reckons the number of descents between the persons on both 
sides from the common ancestor. Thus brothers arc, by the Civil 
Law^, in the second degree. 

In the law of marriage, consanguinity is reckoned according to the 
Canon Law. This w'as established by the Council of Lateral! under 
Pope Alexander IT. in the year 10G5. The prohibited degrees, which 
had been more extended under the finperial Law, were restricted to 
the fourth degree among collaterals, by the Council of Lateran, held 
under Innocent 111. in the year 1215. The proliibitioii of marriage 
between ancestors and descendants, however, still remains without 
limit. 

Pothier lays it down that natural consanguinit}^ not arising from 
marriage, is subject to the same prohibitior as legitimate consan- 
guinity, and this the Roman Scacvola decides in express words.^ 

Affinity is relationship by marriage," and by the Roman Law it did 
not depend on coiisuiiiiiiation. The Canon Law decided the contrary, 
and holding the husband and wife to be one flesh, has laid down the 
rule that the relations of each arc related in the same degree to the 
other. Thus the brother of the wife is brother to the husband.* 

The Council of Lateran limited the prohibited degrees of affinity in 

^ Pothier, Tr. du Mnri. part 3, chap. 3, § 14.9. Pand. lib. iii. tit. ii. Dc Ritii Niipt. 

L. 54. Et nihil interest ex justis nvptiis cognatio descendat an vero non : nam et 
vulgo queesitam sororem gtiis vetatur uxorem ducere. 

” Pand. lib. zxxviii. tit. x. Du Grad, et adfiiiibus, L. 4, § 3. 

* Pothier, Tr. du Mari, part 3, chap. .3, art. 2. 
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the same manner as those of consanguinity : consequently a widow or 
widower cannot, by the Ecclesiastical Law, marry any relation within 
the fourth degree of the deceased husband or wife.y 

Clandestinity, or the want of celebration in the face of the church, 
is also a dirimant impediment by the Ecclesiastical Law,* but this 
subject is very differently regulated in difterent countries. 

We come now to prohibitory impediments, which make marriage 
not void but punishable, or at least unlawful or sinful. In the first 
place, circumstances which, had they existed at the time of celebration, 
would have been dirimant, if they supervene subsequently are pro- 
hibitory impediments to the use of matrimonial rights.*^ 

Preconti-act is by Ecclesiastical Law a prohibitive impediment.*’ 
There are other impediments of this class, but the regulations of 
different countries vary so greatly on this subject, and are so incapable 
of being reduced to general j)rinciples, that it would not be profitable 
to enter into an account of them according to the Civil and Canon 
Law. 

The Law of Adoption naturally follows that of JMarriage, but it 
is a subject on wdiich it is unnecessary to enter in a treatise such 
as this. 


CIJAPTER IX. 

OF WARDSHIPS. 

Of Wiirflships. — Iiistit. lib. i. tit. xiii. T)e Tiitclis; tit xv. xvi. xx. xxi. xxii. — Sub- 
division of Persons Stii Juris- Giiardiansliip, by Will, by Law, and by Ap))oint- 
ment of the Magistrate. — Authority of Gimrdiuiis. — Capacity and Liability of 
Infants. — Termination of Guardianship. — Puberty. P. o4. 

A sunDivisioN of i)ersoiis sui juris^ that is to say, neither in servitude 
nor under the paternal power (which by the Roman Law was a species 
of bondage), next requires our attention. It is this. Persons sui 
juris arc cither under guardianship, or under curatorship, or under 
neither. And first, of those who are under guardianship. 

By the Roman Law, in the times of Justinian, infants were under 

• 

^ Potbicr, Tr. du Mari, part 3, chap. 3, art. 2. And see Co. Litt. § 20, n. 

* Ilericourt, Loix Ecclcs. part 3, chap. 5. art. 3, num. 71 • 

“ Ibid. num. 8. 

AV quis. Extra. (Decretals), De Spousal. 
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I the authority of guardians until the age of puberty, but by the modern 
Civil Law, guardianship docs not finish until full majority.® 

Guardianship is defined by Justinian, in the words of Sulpicius, to 
be a lawful power and autliority over a free citizen to protect him who, 
by reason of his immature age, cannot protect himself.*^ The latter 
j)art of the definition is intended to exclude curatorship, by which 
those were governed who were under incapacities not proceeding from 
childliood, such as adolescents below twenty-five years of age, prodigals, 
persons insane, and persons labouring under incapacity arising from 
incurable diseases. 

Vinnius enumerates three species of guardianship — 1st, by will; 
i 2nd, by the law ; and Jlrd, by appointiuent of the magistralc. 

With regard to the first of these (guardianship by will), three cases 
arc distinguished by the Roman l^aw : — 1st, that of children in bond- 
age ; 2ndly, that of i^osthumous children ; and Srdly, that of children 
emancipated. 

The Law of the 1\velvo Tables gave to fathers the power of appoint- 
ing guardians by wdll to their children, being subject to the patria 
jmtestasS' This species of testamentary guardianship arises entirely 
from the obsolete law of the paternal power. We will therefore pro- 
ceed to the testamentary guardianship of posthumous children. 

The Roman Law considering (as in many other cases) posthumous 
children as born before their father’s death, allows him to assign 
guardians to them by will, provided they would have been under his 
bondage if they had been born in his lifetime.^ 

The important doctrine on which this species of guardianship is 
founded — that children in utero^ or en ventre sa mere^ are to be consi- 
dered as actually born in all matters affecting their interest — has been 
partially admitted into our law,K and it is carried to the fullest extent 
by the Roman Law.*^ AVe come now to the third species of guardian- 
ship by will, that applicable to emancipated ch’ldrcn. 

The Twelve Tables only allowed the father to appoint guardians by 
will for his children under his patria potestas. It follows that after 
their emancipation, which extinguished his power over them, he could 

Vinnii Comment, ad Inatit. lib. i. tit. xxii. Proem, n. 5. See on the subject of 
AVardsliip, Domat, Loix Civiles, tit. Des Tutelles, liv. ii., tit. i . ; Burge, Comment, 
vol. p. 51.‘1(). See Blackst. Com. book i. cbnp. xvii. Inst. lib. i. tit. xiii. § 2. 

* Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. ii. De Testamentaria Tutela, L. 1, princip. § 2. Voet, 
Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. ii. ' Instit. lib. i tit. xiii. De Tutclis, § 4 . 

Blackst. Com. book ii. chap. xi. § 3, p. 1G9, note by Coleridge. Stat. 10 and 11 
Will. III. cap. 16. 

^ Pand. lib. i. tit. iii. De Statu Horn. L. 1^- 26. Voet, Com. ad Pand. lib. i. 
tit. iii. Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Verbor. Signif. L. 231. 
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no longer assign guardians to them by will. But in this species of 
case, and in others where tlie assignment of a guardian by will was not 
valid at Civil Law, the magistrate in wliom was vested the jurisdiction 
to appoint guardians confirmed the apjiointment and thus su])pliod the 
defect.^ This confirmation was, however, not in every case decreed in 
the same way. The general rule was that before the confirmation was 
decreed, an enquiry was made into the fitness of the guardian for 
the office, and security taken for his due administration. This rule 
was observed where the appointment was by the will of the mother 
(except as to giving security) or of any other ancestor, but not in 
general where it was by the will of the father, l^ecausc he was held to 
be the best judge of the fitness of the guardian.*' 

This privilege of the guardian appointed by the father’s will was, 
however, not allowed where circumstances could be shown to have 
arisen since the date of the testament, raising a [)resiiinption that if 
the father had been aware of them he woldd not have wished the con- 
firmation to be diicreed. This prcsumjjtion is particularly cogent 
where the will was made by the father a short time before his death, 
and so as to render it probable that he did not know, or had not time 
to deliberate and act upon, the circumstances in question.* The 
general principle of the Konian Law in this matter is, that the Prfctor 
must consider the welfare of the infant rather than the words of the 
test.^mont or codicil.*" 

Uj)on the same important principle is grounded a celebrated law 
of Pomponius, where a distinction is drawn between those parts of 
a will which produce an obligation to execute them, and those which 
rest only on the auctoritas scribentis^ that is to say, upon the respect 
due to the intentions of the deceased. Thus, when a testator provided 
as follows — “let my children remain where their mother thinks fit,” 
Scmvola held that that part of the will rested in* the discretion of the 
Prietor. The reason is that though respect is due to the expressed 
intentions of the testator, yet the Praitor may have grounds for 
holding that it is inexpedient for the infants to remain where the 
mother wishes, or even where the father by his will expressly desires 
them to be : and it must be presumed that the father had nothing 
in view but the welfare of his children." 

* Vinnii Comment, ad Inst. lib. i. tit. xiii. De Tutelis, $ 5. Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. iii. 
De Confirmando Tntorc, L. 1, § 1. 

^ Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. iii. Dc Cunfirmando Tutorc, L. .‘k L. (>. 

‘ Pand. ibid. L. S. 

Piind. ibid. L. 10. Utilitatem pupillorum Preetor sequitur, non scrijituram 
testamenti vel codicillorum. 

" Pand. lib. xxxiii. tit. i. De Annuis Legatis, L. 7 * testamentis quadam scribuniur 
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In the case of a natural child, that is to say, the child of a 
concubine, the appointment of a guardian by the father’s will was 
not confirmed without an inquiry, unless accompanied by the bequest 
of a competent provision and the appointment of a guardian by 
any other person, except the father, is not capable of confirmation, 
unless with such provision.!’ 

As for bastards, spurii^ born out of both marriage and concubinage, 
they by the Roman Law follow the condition of their mother, and 
therefore cannot receive guardians except with an inheritance by will, 
or by the appointment of the magistrate.'* 

The second kind of guardianship, that is to say, Guardianship by 
Law, or succession, is of four species : — 1st, that of the agnati or 
relatives by consanguinity ; 2nd, that of patrons over their enfran- 
chised slaves ; 3rd, that of fathers over their emancipated children ; 
and 4thly, fiduciary guardianship, which is that of the father over 
his nephews and nieces, emancipated by their deceased father. These 
are all called legitinne tutelce^ or guardianships by law, because they 
took place by law in default of appointment by will. 

The first only of them requires explanation here, as the other three 
spring from the obsolete Civil Law of servitude and paternal power. 

Guardiansliip by affinity of blood was restricted by the Law of the 
Twelve Tables to agnati^ that is to say, relatives in the male line to 
the exclusion of the cognati^ or relatives through females.*^ But the 
law on this subject in the Institutes was altered by the 118th Novell of 
Justinian.® 

That celebrated law from which the English Statute of Distributions 
is believed to have been derived, admitted relations in the female as 
well as the male line, equally to succeed to the guardianship in the 
same order of line and degree in which they would succeed to an 
inlioritance : that is to say, ascendants excluding collaterals, collaterals 
of the whole blood excluding those of the hair blood, and the nearest 
in degree of affinity in each line excluding the others. It was however 
provided that no female should succeed to the guardianship except the 
mother or grandmother of the infant, and that those relatives who 
were disqualified by law should be passed o 'or. But where there was 

qu.<B ad auctoritatem duntaxat scrihentis referuntur, nec obligationem pariunt . . . 

. . . . Et in omnibus ubi auctoritas sola testatoris est, neque omnimodo spernenda 

neque omnimodo observanda est, sed interventu Judicis Jkbc omnia debent, si non ad 
turpem causam feruntur, ad effectum perduci. 

** Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. iii. Dc Cotifirm. Tutor, L. /. 

** Vinnii Comment, ad Instit. lib. i. tit. xiii. 

Pand. lib. i. tit. v. Dc Statu Homiuiim, L. 25, L. 24, L. 19. 

' Instit. lib. i. tit. xv. ■* Novel. 118, cap. 15. 
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more than one qualified person in the same degree and line, it was 
enacted that the Judge should appoint one or more persons out of the 
number at his discretion, and that the property of the persons so 
appointed should be liable for their administration in tin; same manner 
as if they had taken the guardianship by legal succession. 

ThejM5 agnationis^ or right of consanguinity, was extinguished by loss 
of liberty, loss of citizenship, or of status or legal capacity as a person 
sui juris} These changes in the legal situation of a person were called 
capitis dimimitiones. The first was called maxima^ in which a citizen 
became a slave ; media^ by which a man lost citizenship, as for instance, 
if ho was banished for ever ; and the third was called minima cajntis 
diminution in which a man in his own power placed himself under the 
paternal bondage of another by adoption, or where a father emancipated 
his son ; for in the latter case the son lost the quality of suus hmres of 
his father, and being forisfamiliated could not inherit under the Law of 
the Twelve Tables, nor indeed by the Civil Law, as contra-distinguished 
from the Preetoriaii Law. 

AVe come now to the third species of guardianship. It is guardian- 
sliij) by appointment of the magistrate, which the Homans called 
tutela dativa. This jurisdiction of the Roman magistrate to appoint 
guardians and curators, bears some analogy with that of the Court 
of Chancery in England. Roth were assumed originally as a sort 
of usurpation." Roth exercised that authority as a branch of juris- 
diction distinct from all others.* And guardians and committees 
of the person and estate are appointed upon petition by the Court 
of Chancery, as they were by the Roman magistrates, and by the 
same mode of proceeding.y 

Guardians were appointed in the Roman Law by virtue of the 
Atilian Law, by the IVaetor of Rome, and the Tribunes of the 
people, and in the Provinces by the Prajsides, by virtue of the 
Julian and Titian Law.* And during the suspension of the ap- 
pointment of a guardian by will, as by a condition or a term, the 
magistrate could appoint." 

* Instil, lib. i. tit. xvi. 

“ Co. Litt. book ii. chap. v. § 12.*#, note b'l. The second is guardian. . . . 

* Ciijacii Op. tom. vii. col. (edit. Mutime), Recitationes Solcmnes ad Leg. 1. 
Pand. tit. Dc Jurisdictione. Blackst. Com. book i. chap. xvii. § 1 ; and see Blackst. 
Com. book iii. chap, xxvii. § 1. Co. Litt. iibi supr. Blackst. Com. book i. chap, 
xvii. § 1, note, Coleridge. 

’ Coke, Litt. book ii. chap. v. note L3. Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. vi. Qui Petiint Tutor, 
vel Curat. Voet ad eundem tit. Pand. Comment. 

* Inst. lib. i. tit. xx. princip. • Instit. ibid. § 1 . 

E 2 
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But the Atilian, and tho Julian and Titian Laws, fell into disuse 
after the Consuls under the Emperor Claudius commenced appointing 
guardians upon inquiry, and the Praetors alone did the same by virtue 
of a constitution of Antoninus; for by the antieiit law there was no 
provision for cither obliging guardians to give security for their due 
administration, or compelling them to execute the office.^ 

This jurisdiction was probably usurped by the Consuls before it was 
authorized by law.® In the reign of Justinian, the Pricfect of the City, 
or the Praetor at Rome, and the Praesides in the provinces, appointed 
guardians on inquiry. The municipal magistrates, or the Juridicus of 
Alexandria, or the Defensor and Bishop of each to'vn, also exercised 
this function, when the estate of the infant was small. 

The law respecting the authority of a guardian may be arranged 
under three heads : 1 , Cases where authorization by tho guardian 
is requisite for the validity of the acts of the ward ; 2, At what time 
the authorization must be given ; and 3, What is required by law 
where it cannot be given, but some authorization is requisite.® The 
authorization of the guardian is nccessiiry for the ward to bind himself 
in any obligation, but not for him to stipulate for something to be due 
to him. The reason of this is that the law permits the infant to 
improve his condition by acipiiring rights or property, but not to 
bind himself without his guardian’s authority.^ 

The authorization of the guardian was more particularly important 
in the Roman Law, because he was technically held, with respect to 
tho management ol the infant’s estate, to be in loco domini,^ But 
immoveable property of infants cannot be sold, hvi)othecatcd, or in any 
way alienated, without a decree of the Court, which is pronounced when 
such hypothecation or alienation is expedient for the payment of debts.** 
And it was provided by Justinian that no payment except annual pay- 
ments below a certain amount, and in arrear for more than two years, 
should be made to a ward without the authorii.y of a decree, because it 
might be for the advantage of the infant to leave the money out at 
interest.* 

But where the execution ol an invalid engagement with an infant has 
benefited the infant, he is bound to execut? his part so far as he has 
derived advantage; and he is bound wherever he has received anything 

** Instit. lib. i. tit. xx. § 3. ® Vinnii Comment, ad loc. cit. 

Inst. ibid. § 5, (J. ® Vinnii Comment, ad Instit. lib. i. tit. xxi. in princip. 

^ Instit. lib-, i. tit. xxi. princip. 

f Hand. lib. xxvi. tit. vii. Do Administrationc ct Periculo Tutorum, L. 2/. 

'* Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. ix. Dc Rebus eoruni qui Sub Tutela. 

* Cod. lib. V. tit. .xxxvii. Dc Administratiox\c Tutorum, L. 25. 
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winch in equity is due to another.*^ The reason of this is, that the 
object of the law is to protect infants, but nob to enable them to 
commit fraud or wron^. 

The contract of an infant without the authorization of hisguardians^ 
is not absolutely void, for if he ratify it after reaching majority, it 
becomes binding upon him in law.^ 

As to the effect of the authorization of the guardian, it is subject to 
the rule Dolus tutorum puero ntque nocere neque jtrodesse dehet,^^ 
Therefore when the authorization is given in a case in which it ought 
not to be given, it is the same in law as if the infant had acted without 
authorization." The doctrine of the Homan Law is, that while the 
infant may not retain any gain wrongfully acquired for him by the 
guardian, — ho is on the other hand not bound or made liable by 
the wrongful act of the guardian towards otliers, nor by the guardian's 
broach of duty towards his ward, in authorizing transactions which 
it was the object of his appointment to prevent." 

There is another important qualification of the power of the guardian 
to enable the infant to bind himself. No guardian can give valid 
authorization to his ward in transactions to which the guardian himself ■ 
is a party : consequently, when it is necessary that a question be judi- 
cially settled between guardian and ward, a curator ad litem is ap- 
pointed to act for the latter.P ]3ut where there are several guardians 
with authority distinct one from the other, one of them may authorize 
transactions between the infant and any or all of his colleagues.*! 

Tf this limitation of the powers of guardians wore carried beyond 
what is necessary for the security of infants, inconvenience would 
arise to them in the management of their affairs. The Homan Law, 
tliercfoi’e, does not hold a mere interest of the guardian in a trans- 
action to be sufficient to disable him from authorizing his ward therein, 
but restricts the disability of the guardian to cases where he would 
acquire a right as against the infant, either by himself or through 
others.*’ 

Ciuardianship terminates in six different inodes by the Homan Law, ; 
that is to say : 1, liy the ward attaining puberty, that is to say, the age ; 

Panel, lib. xxvi. tit. viii. De Auctoritate ct Consensu Tutorum, L. .5. Pand. lib. I. 
tit. lilt. L. 2(Ki. Pand. lib. xx. tit. v. Dc Distractionc Pignoniin, L. 1:^, § 1. 

’ Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. viii. Dc Auctoritate ct Consensu. Tutorum, L. o, § 1?. 

Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. ix. Qiiando ex Fact(' Tutorum Miiiores agere vel conveniri 
possunt, L. 3. ” Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. viii. De Auctoritate Tutorum, L. 2. 

" Instit. lib. i. tit. xxi. § 3. •' Iristit. ibid. § 3. 

Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. viii. dc Auctor. et Consensu Tutor. L. 5. Pupillns nhligari 
Mori eo aucfnrr non potest. Ulpian. 

Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. viii. De Auctoritate ct Consensu Tutoniin. L. 7, L. 1, priiicip. 
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of twelve years, if a female, and fourteen if a male ; 2, by his suffering 
capitis diminutio ; 3, by the accomplishment of a condition, whereby 
the duration of a testamentary guardianship is limited ; 4, by the death 
of the guardian or ward ; 5, by the diminutio capitis of the guardian ; 
and 6, by his removal from office by decree.® 

In France, Holland, and all over Germany, guardianship lasts 
beyond the age of puberty, and until the infant has attained majority ; 
and it is the same in the Knglish Law except with respect to guardian- 
ship in socage and for nurture.^ The ages of puberty by the Roman 
Law are three, namely, — simple {simplex)^ full {plena) ^ and complete 
{plenissima). The first is twelve years in females, and fourteen in 
males ; the second fourteen in females, and eighteen in males ; and 
the third is twenty-five, that is to say, the age of majority in botii.'^ 


CHAPTER X. 

OF CURATORS. 

Of Curators. — lustit. lib. i. tit. xiii. De Curatoribus. — Difference between the Office 
of Curator anil that of Guardian. — Causes of the Appointment of Curators. — 
Curators of Persons of Unsound Mind and of Prodijjals. — Observations on the 
Law of England compared with that of Scotland and the Civil Law as to the 
Interdiction of Prodigals. — Effect of Interdiction. — The Removal of Guardians 
and Curators. — Diligence required by the Law from them. — Grounds of Re- 
moval. P. 6i). 

At the commencement of the preceding chapter, persons S7ii juris^ 
that is to say, neither in servitude nor under tlie paternal power, were 
divided into three classes, that is to say : 1, those under guardianship ; 
2, those under curatorship ; and 3, persons subiect to neither of those 
restraints. 

The first of these cla.ssos has been considered, and the second only 
remains to be examined, after which the fiist of the three general 
divisions or parts of the Institutes, that of Persons, will have been 
concluded ; for the third class, consisting of persons in the unre- 
strained use of their respective legal capacity, requires no especial 
notice. 

" Instit. lib. i. tit. xxii. 

‘ yiimii Comment, ad Inst. lib. i. tit. xxii. Domat, Loix Civiles, tit. Des tutelles^ 
liv. ii. tit. i. The edition of 1835 contains references to the French code, with 
cases, &c. Blacks! . Comm, book i. chap. xvii. 

” Vinnii Comm, ad Pandect, lib. iv. tit. iv. § 1 . 
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A difference between the office of a curator and that of a guardian 
is, that the former is given principally to the estate, and the latter 
principally to the person, but the djiities of both are similar.* ** 

Curators (who are appointed by the same magistrates that appoint 
guardians)^ are generally divided by the Roman Law into two classes ; 
1st, those who are appointed for the care of a thing ; and 2nd, those 
appointed for the government of the affairs of a person. The former 
are no more than mere trustees or receivers, while the latter have full 
powers of administration.* 

Curators to persons are appointed for two species of causes — on 
account of immaturity of age, or by reason of a serious infirmity of 
body or mind. Adults of both sexes, by the old Roman Law, receive 
curators until majority, that is to say, until they have completed 
twenty-five yeai-s, because, after the cessation of guardianship by their 
attaining puberty, they still remain incapable of administering their 
own affairs.® For this reason the modern Civil Law, as modified by 
the laws of different countries of Europe, prolongs the duration of 
wardship to the age of complete majority.^ Thus the law of curator- 
ship over minors is now of little importance. We will, therefore, 
proceed to other sort of curators. 

Persons of unsound mind and prodigals, though above the age of 
twenty-five years, are placed under the governance of their relatives 
by the Law of the Twelve Tables. But, by the law of Justiniairs reign, 
curators are required to be aj>poiiited for them, after inquiry by the 
Praetor or Praefcct in Rome, and the Praeses in the provinces.® 

The interdiction of prodigals is part of the law of Scotland/ and 
prevails generally in the countries whose law is based on the Roman 
Law; but it is rejected by that of England, and combated by Black- 
stone as inconsistent with the liberty of the subject in the disj)osal of 
his property.® The Roman Law, however, lays down the general 
principle, expedit Reipuhlicm ne sua re (juis male idatur^ which seems 
founded on sound legal reason ; for much of the internal good govern- 
ment of the state depends on restrictions of the rights of property, 
framed to prevent their abuse, contrary to the general good ; and in 
all countries some limitation of those rights have been considered ex- 

* Vinnii Comment, ad Instit. lib. i. tit. xxiii. in princip. Voct, Comment, ad 
Pnnd. lib. xxvii. tit. x. num. 2. ^ Instit. lib. i. tit. xxiii. § 1. 

' Fund. lib. xxvi. tit. vii. Dc Admiuistratione et IVriculo Tiitorum et Curatorum, 
•per tot, et L. 48, ibid. * Inst. lib. i. tit. xxiii. princip. 

** Voet, Comment, ad Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. x. num. 1. 

Instit. ibid. § 4. Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. x. Dc Curatoribus Furioso vel aliis Per- 
sonis extra Minores Dandis, L. / . Erskiiie, Instit. book i. tit. vii. § 

' Blackst. Coni, bonk i. chap. viii. § 18. ' Instit. lib. i. tit. viii. § 2. 
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pcdient or necessary. Thus in our own law we have strict settlements 
and trusts to preserve property for various purposes, and not only 
bodies corporate, but the Crown itself is prevented from exorcising 
the j)ower of alienation, except under certain restrictions. It may, 
indeed, be argued with abundant reason, that the absence, in this 
country, of all remedy by interdiction against prodigality and wanton 
waste, renders the restraints of settlements and trusts especially 
requisite here for the preservation of families. 

Tf the interdiction of a prodigal be contrary to principles of right, it 
will be difficult to justify that of a person of unsound mind. 'JMuis 
Ulpian and Antoninus Pius compare the former to the latter, and hold 
that both arc reduced to pupillage by the law for the same reasons.*' 
And it is questionable whether prodigality be not a species of mental 
unsoundness. 

By the Roman Law an interdicted prodigal can alienate nothing, 
and is legally incapable of any act diminishing his estate.' But the 
latv of Scotland has qualified that rule by providing that his rational 
acts shall not in all cases be subject to reduction.'^ 

TJie general principle of the Civil Law is, that the magistrate should 
appoint curators to all those persons who are incapable of managing 
their own affairs, though not without the fullest previous enquiry.* 
Thus curators are appointed not only to persons of insane mind, but 
to persons deaf and dumb."' 

A lunatic is held in law to be in loco ahsentis^ and the same prin- 
ciple applies to those who have not sufficient use of their faculties to 
act with that discernment which the law requires. And thus it is laid 
down that lunatics and persons interdicted have no wilL^ 

Hero a distinction must be drawn between persons in fact incajiable 
of discernment and persons interdicted for prodigality. 

To persons of the former class the rule of Ulpian is applicable — non 
videtur qui errat consentire ^ — because there is nc substantial difference 
in principle between a man acting under the influence of error or de- 


^ Tims, in several respects, corporate bodies arc invested with the privileges of 
infants. Pothier, Traitc des Personnes, tit. vii. art. 2. 

Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. x. De Curatorc Fiirios. L. 1 . Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. v. De 
Tutor, ct Curator, datis ab his qiii Jus daudi habent, L. 12, $ 2. 

' Pand. lib. wvii. tit. x. Do Curat. Fiirios. ct Aliis, L. 10, princip. 

Erskine Instit. book i. tit. vii. § /5S. 

' Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. v. Do Tutor, ct Curat, datis, L. 12. Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. 
X. De Curator. Furios. vel Aliis, L. fi, princip. Instit. lib. i. tit. xxiii. § -1. 

" Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. l)c Eeg. Jur. L. 124, § 1. Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult, De 
signif. Verb. L. 246. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 40. 

° Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. ]1(>, $ 2. 
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Iiision, and ono who is incapable of discriminating between error and 
truth. If the latter act rightly, it is by what is commonly called 
accident, and not from rational will and choice. Both are equally in- 
capable of consent, and may therefore be correctly said to have no will. 

As for those who, though not in point of fact incapable of discrimi- 
nation, are restrained by law and incapacitated from acting, they ai'c 
said to have no will, because their will cannot have any legal effect, 
and is therefore a nonentity in law.P This is the case with regard to 
adults under guardianship and prodigals interdicted. 

It follows from these principles that persons under natural incapacity, 
or incaj)acity in yac^,-sucli as insane persons, can execute no act that 
is not vitious, even before their incapacity is declared by decree, pro- 
vided it be proved that the act was performed during the incapacity .<1 
And even after a person non compos has been placed by decree under 
curators, an act done by him cluring a lucid interval is valid,*^ but the 
presumption is that it was not so done. 

As for minors and prodigals the case is different, because they arc 
under an incapacity amounting to a legal prohibition to do certain 
acts, and their incapacity is without intervals, and determinable only 
by decree.® 

The duty of the curator of an insane person extends as well to the 
poison as to the estate, but the Prmtor sometimes granted these two 
functions to separate persons according to the practice of the English 
law.^ 

Wo will now proceed to the twcnty-foin th title of the Institutes. 
That and the two subsequent titles contain matters relating both to 
guardians ^d to curators. 

'J'hc first^f those three titles regards the sureties taken for the gocjd 
administration of guardians and curators." But the law of sureties 
will be explained in another part of this treatise. 

The next title sj)ecifies the circumstances under which persons were 
excused from serving the office of guardian or curator, which was 


'* (ji'otius, Droit ilc la Cjucitc ct dc Isi Paix, liv. ii. clinp. xi. § v. 2, i, and cliap. 
xiii. § XX. '• Cod. lib. vi. tit. xxxvi. Dc Codicillis, L. 5. 

Cod. lib. V. tit. Ixx. De Ciiratore Furios. vel. Prodig. L. (i (Dc l/ucidiss Intervallis). 
Voet Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. x. § -1. 

*■ Voet Comm, ad Pand. lib. ?:xvii. tit. x. iiiiin. /• Pand. lil). 1. tit. uU. Dc Reg. 
Jur. L. .3/>. Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. x. Dc Curat. Furios. L. I is shown by Voet not to 
be an authority against this position. As to tlic distinctions between Furiosi and 
Mente Capli^ &c., sec Viniiii Comment, ad Instit. lib. i. tit. xxiii. § *1, and Cod. 
lib. V. tit. Ixx. L. (). And see Lord Nottingham’s note to Co. Litt. § -405, p. 2-Ri. 

^ Ihind. lib. x.xvii. tit. x. Dc Curat. Furios. vel Aliis, Ii. 7» L. l.’l. 

" Inst. lib. i. tit. xxiv. Dc Satisdutionc Tutoiuiu vel Curatoiuiu 
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otherwise compulsory.* The third is a more important title, where 
the law respecting the removal of guardians and curators by the 
magistrate is propounded. v 

Their accusation and judicial removal, to which they were all liable, 
however appointed, commenced from the Law of the Twelve Tables ; 
and by the law set forth in the Institutes, this jurisdiction belonged 
to the Praetor in Rome, and the Praescs and Proconsular Legate in 
the provinces.* 

Any person is, by the Roman Law, permitted to be the accuser, 
including women, who arc admitted to this function by the rescript of 
Alexander Sevenis, and that of Antoninus Pius, provided they be near 
relations of the infant or other peraon under curatorship, or his nurse. 
And the Praetor may also admit any other woman whom he believes to 
be influenced only by a sense of duty.® 

This is a judicious exception to the rule of the Roman Law, which 
excluded women from the performance of any public function.** 

That exclusion was founded on reasons of policy, but in one instance 
Ulpian assigns to it a rather amusing origin. He relates that a certain 
Cafrania, whom he stigmatises as improhissima feminay so tormented 
and persecuted the judges with her continual and clamorous argu- 
ments in Court, that they issued an edict forbidding all women to 
appear before them as advocates.® 

The general principles, with reference to which petitions for the 
removal of guardians and curators are adjudicated upon, will best be 
understood from the limits assigned to the duty of those functionaries 
by the Civil Law. 

The same diligence is required of them in their administration which 
a father of a family ought to use in the management of his own affairs. 
They must do quod quivis paterfamilias idoneus facit and Alexander 
Severus decides that in accusations against guardians and. curators, the 
judge must principally consider whether the acened was guilty of any 
fraud or neglect.® 

A great commentator reduces to sixteen heads the legal grounds 

* Instit. lib. i. tit. xxv. Dc Excusationibus Tutorum 'x ?l Curatorum. 

^ Inst. lib. i. tit. xxvi. De Suspcctis Tutoribus et Curatoribns. 

* Pand. lib. v. tit. xliii. De Suspect. Tutor, et Curat. L. 1, § 2, L. 3, § 2, 3. Inst, 

ubi sup. princip. § L 2. '' Instit. ibid. § 3. Pand. ubi. sup. L. 1, § 6, 7* 

^ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Reg. Jur. L. 2. 

Pand. lib. iii. tit. i. De Postulando, L. 1 , § 5. Bynkershnek holds, after learnedly 
discussing the subject, that a woman may be lawfully sent as an ambassador. Ques- 
tiones Juris Publici, lib. i. chap. v. Qui recte legati mittantur. 

** Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. vii. De Admin, et Peric. Tutor. L. 33, L. 10. 

Cod.* lib. V. tit. xliii. De Suspect. Tutor. L. 5. 
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for removing a guardian or curator. The most important of these 
heads are as follow.^ 

1st. Where the guardian or curator is at enmity with the father of 
the ward.** 

2nd. Wliere he is discovered to be stained with some vice or 
depravity.*^ 

3rd. Where lie becomes unfit or unable to administer his own 
affairs. 

4th. Where he either fraudulently, or from neglect or want of con- 
sideration, prevented the infant or other person under his charge from 
accepting an inheritance.^ And the principle of this rule is applicable 
whenever the fraud or fault of the guardian or curator deprived his 
charge of any considerable advantage.^ 

5th. Where the guardian or curator obtained his office unlawfully, 
as by purchase, or without legal title. 

6th. Where he neglected to make an inventory. 

7th. This head includes all kinds of malversation and peculation. 

8th. Where the guardian or curator alienates immoveable property 
of the person under his charge without a decree. 

The 9th, 10th, and IHh are — where he conceals himself, does not 
appear on judicial suininons, or refuses to communicate with his 
colleague in the administration. 

One effect of removal of a guardian or curator for fraud is legal 
infamy, and such is the care of the Roman Law to protect persons 
under incapacity, that as soon as the guardian or curator is accused, 
the Praetor is to interdict him from administering until the proceed- 
ings are concluded.^ 

^ Voet, Comment, ad Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. x. § 2. He cites Montanus, Tractatus 
de TuteliSy Lugd. Batav. 

Fund. lib. xxvi. tit. iii. De ConiirmaDdo Tutore vel Ciiratore, L. 8. Ibid. 

' Fund. lib. xxvi. tit. x. De Suspcctis Tiitoribus ct Ciiratoribus, L. 3, § !/• 

^ Cod. lib. V. tit. xliii. De Suspect. Tutor. L. 5. 

* Iiistit. lib. i. tit. xxvi. § (I, 7* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. 

The Law of Things. — Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. — Pe Rcnim Divisioiic ct Acqiiirendo 
ipsarum Dominio, priiirip. § 1, 2, .’1, I, 5. — Jus in Re and Jus ad Rem. — Jus ad 
Rem or in Personam. — Tilings commou to all Mankind. — Running Waters. — 
Rivers. — High Seas. — The Shores of the Sea. — Ranks of Rivers. P. f>7- 

The chief features of the Law of Iversons have now been sketched out, 
and witli this cliapter comnieiiccs the second great divisioji of Jus- 
tinian's Institutes, — natnol}^, the Law of Tiiinoh. 

The Law of Things may be divided into two parts — first, dominion^ 
that is to say, the proprietorship of a thing, or the right whereby it is 
ours, at legist in certain respects ; and secondly, the right which we 
have, not over tlie thing, but with regard to it against the person 
who has bound himself to deliver it to us. ^J'he former species of 
right is dominion.^ and the latter springs from obligations. 

Where the right is a right directly to a thing which the possessor 
is bound to deliver because it is not his, and because it is the jiroperty 
of the other party, that right is called jm in re : but where tlie person 
is bound to give or to do something for the benefit of another, the 
right corresponding to that obligation is called jus ad rem^ or jus in 
personam.^ 

Having thus divided the Law of Things into dominion over things, 
and rights to things ; or in other words, rights to obtain a thing, and 
rights to compel a person to the execution of an obligation, independ- 
ently of any right of ownership over a thing, we will proceed to the 
first title of the second book of Justinian's Institutes, which is headed, 
“ Of the classification of things and the modes of .cquiring them." 

Things are first classified with reference to the nature of their 
appropriation. They are either in the patrimony of some one (in nostro 
patrimonid) or not in the patrimony of any one (extra patrimonium 
nostrum). For some things are common to aV men hy Natural Law^ 
some are public^ some belong to corporate or politic bodies^ some belong 
to no one.^ many to individuals : and these are acquired by each person 
in divers modesJ^ 

Thus Justinian first divides things into private property (res in patri- 
monid) ^ and things which arc not private property (res extra pairi- 
monium) — after which he again divides them into five classes, the first 

Potliier, Traitc du Droit dc Domainc, chap. Prvlimiuairc. 

" Iiistit. lib. ii. tit. i. priucip. 
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of which is composed of things incapable, except in a qualified manner, 
while the other four classes are capable, by natural law, of exclusive 
apjjropriatioii. 

And first of those which are by nature common to all men. 

These things are common to mankind by natural right — air, running 
waters^ the sea^ and therefore the shores of the sen. Therefore^ no one 
is forbidden to aj)proach the shores of the sea^ provided he abstain from 
the villaSy and monuments and buildingSy for these are not of common 
right y as the sea is.^ 

Both Grotius and Bufendorf deduce the appropriation of things 
which must probably have originally been common to all men, from the 
very constitution and organic rules and necessities of the social state, 
as well as from the objects for the furtherance of which that state is 
intcnded.i* 

But it follows from the same principles, that those things, the exclu- 
sive appropriation of which, cither to a portion of mankind or to 
certain individuals or purposes, is unnecessary for the objects of the 
social state (that is, for the furtherance of tlic welfare of mankind), 
must remain by Natural Law common to all men. 

Thus air and light cannot be brought under the power of any one 
person. Their use is common to all, and indeed no kind of exclusive 
appropriation is requisite for their full enjoyment. 

Upon these principles running waters arc held by tlie Roman Juris- 
consulti to be common to all men. But it also follows that this deci- 
sion does not apply to waters, the appropriation of which (to the 
exclusion of common enjoyment) is necessary for a certain purpose, 
such as water included in a pipe or other vessel for certain uses. The 
common right to the use of running water, therefore, applies only to 
those cases where the quantity of water is so great that its entire 
exclusive appropriation is not necessary, having regard to the general 
objects of the institution of property .*1 

In such cases as these, to prevent any man from making use of and 
appropriating to himself any portion of the water, without injuring the 
right of other men to do the same, w^ould be contrary to natural law.*^ 

But Grotius holds rivei’s to be capable of being subject to a qualified 
right of property. He argues that liquids have no boundaries of their 
own nature, for a liquid must be limited in its extent by something 

“ Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 1. 

'• Grot. Droit dc la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. ii. § 2. Pufendorf, Droit 
de la Nature et dcs Gens. Hv. iv. chap. iv. 

•* GrotrDroit de la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. ii. § 3. See the whole of 
chap. V. of the 6th book of Pufendorf ’s Droit de la Nature ct dcs Gens. 

' Grot. ibid. § 12. 
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differing from it in nature. Consequently liquids can be possessed 
only so far as they are included and restrained within bounds differing 
from theni.^* It is on these principles that Coke lays it down that 
water is not demandable in a real action at law except together with 
land, and Blackstone writes that “water is a moveable wandering 
thing, and must of necessity continue common by the laws of nature.’’ * 
But these principles are manifestly applicable to running water only, 
and not to water included on all sides within limits, which is not “a 
wandering thing.” 

Now a river is bounded in its breadth, though not in its length, so 
far that the water is always in motion ; therefore, though it may be 
considered as one body of water, yet the particles of which that body 
is composed remain the property of whoever is owner of the banks and 
bod, only while they are within those hounds." This is what in the 
English Law, and in the writings of jurists, is called transient or 
qualified property ; and it is not only transient in point of duration, 
but also qualified by the rule of natural law — that no man can without 
injustice prevent another from making use of that which is the pro- 
perty of the former, when he cannot suffer any inconvenience or other 
injury thereby, and still more if it be of such a nature as to be sus- 
ceptible of being made use of by all men with equal advantage to 
each.^ 

Thus running water is capable, indeed, of a qualified appropriation, 
as property, but subject to a common right by natural law, where it is 
capable of being fully enjoyed without exclusive possession. 

These principles serve to explain the maxim citjus est solum ejus est 
usque ad cedum^ adopted by our Law from the Civil Law.y It was 
observed by Lord Ellenborough that if it were trespass to interfere 
w'ith .the column of air superincumbent upon a close, an action of 
trespass might be brought against an aeronaut by the owner of every 
field over which he passed in his balloon, and he held that if damage 
arise from an object that overliangs the close, the remedy must be by 
action on the case, and not by action of trespass.^ 

This decision is precisely in accordance with the principles of Bar- 
beyrac, in his. notes on Grotius, where he shov.s that air is susceptible 
of being subjected to a right of property analogous to that over running 


‘ Grot. liv. ii. chap. ii. § 3, uiim. 2. 

* Co. Litt. 4, a. Blackst. Com. book ii. chap. ii. p. 18, edit. Coleridge. 

“ Grot, ubi supra; and see liv. ii. ch. iii. § 7- &c. 

* Grot. Droit de la Guerre et dc la Paix, liv. ii. chap. ii. § 11. 

^ Fand. lib. xliii. tit. xxiv. Quod Vi aut Clam. L. 21, § 2. Erskine, Instit. book ii. 
tit. ix. § 5. 

* Pickering v. Rudd, 4 Campb. 219. 
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water, so far as that exclusive appropriation is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of rights of property over solid things.® 

The same doctrines hold good as to light, portions of which may be 
subjected to a transient right of property as accessory to other pro- 
perty. 

On these principles has been decided the great and celebrated 
question of the nature of the common rights of mankind over the high 
seas. 

Ulpian and Celsus distinctly hold that the sea is common to all 
mankind, and a declaration of the Emperor Antoninus that “ Though 
he was the Lord of the world, the Law only was ruler of the sea, has 
been held to convey the same doctrine.”*^ But the contrary was 
powerfully maintained by our illustrious Selden, while the freedom 
and coininunity of the seas was vindicated by Grotius.® 

Grotius distinguishes between the right of jurisdiction and that of 
property, which may be asserted over the seas. But Barbeyrac 
correctly argues,*^ that with respect to the sea that distinction could 
not exist unless several persons had taken possession of the sea, and 
one of them had been invested with jurisdiction over the other pro- 
prietors, therefore with regard to the sea jurisdiction and property are 
the same, such an arrangement never having existed, though it is not 
upon legal principles impossible.® We will therefore consider the 
question of dominion without following the distinction of Grotius. The 
exclusive appropriation of the things of the world which are intended 
for the use of mankind, springs from the necessities and -from the veiy 
objects of the social state. The things of the world must be subjected 
to oxclusiv(‘ appropriation to persons or bodies of men, wherever that 
appropriation is necessary for the tranquillity of society, or for the 
purpose of rendering them as beneficial and valuable as their nature 
admits of their being made. 

Now the high seas are of so great an extent that the fullest benefit 
may be derived from them without any exclusive appropriation, and 

" Grot. Droit de la G. et dc la Paix, liv. ii. chop. ii. $ 3, note 3, 4; and see 
Pufend. Devoir de I’Hommc et dii Citoyen, liv. i. chap. xii. § 6, note 2, Barbeyrac, 
and § 4, note 2. 

'• Pand lib. viii. tit. iv. Communia Pnediorum, L. 13. Pand. lib. xliii. tit. viii. Ne 
quid in Loco Publico, L. 3, § 1. Pand. lib. xiv. tit. ii. ad Leg. Rhodiam, L. 9. 
Gothofredus in bis Opusc. De Imperio Maris explains this law somewhat differently. 

The treatises of these two great men, entitled Mare Clausum and Mare Liberum, 
on this subject, are well known. See Wheaton Hist, of the Law of Nat. p. 153. 

Grot. Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. iii. § 13, note Barbeyrac, 

* Bynkershock, De Dominio Maris Dissertatio, cap. 3, 4. 
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such appropriation is not necessary for the i)urposes of society or the 
advantage of mankind. Moreover, the use of the seas may be said to 
be matter of necessity to all those nations who have any part of their 
territories bounded by it ; and as no nation can possibly assert that 
they are unable to enjoy the fullest use of the sea without the exclu- 
sion of others, so no nation can have any just ground for excluding 
others from an advantage which all may enjoy, together with equally 
full utility to each.f 1'his legal doctrine is thus admirably summed 
up by a German civilian. “ The great sea is a thing tlie use of which 
is inexhaustible, consequently as no one can acquire the dominion of 
things the utility of which is unbounded and incxhaiisiiblc, no one 
(even were it possible in fact) can subject the great sea to his 
dominion without violating natural law. And the same must be 
understood with respect to several nations, who cannot, for the same 
reasons, divide the dominion of the great seas among them. Conse- 
quently no nation can, without infringing natural law, subject to its 
dominion either the great sea or any considerable part of it.” s 

It remains to be considered how far the common right of mankind 
to the use of the seas extends. The legal doctrines upon which that 
common right is founded, imply that it extends only to the high or 
open seas. Thus there are passages in the Pandects showing that 
portions of the sea may become private property And Grotius 
argues that a portion of the sea may become the property of an indi- 
vidual in the same manner as a river, that is to say, by being partly 
included within his ground.* 

It is evident that such enclosed portions of the sea are not ^^res 
usus inexhausii ” when they arc in the nature of a pond or lake enclosed 
within the private property of any one. In such cases tne dominion of 
those portions of the sea rests upon the same legal principles as other 
rights of property, subject to the general limitation laid down by 
Grotius and Pufendorf, that no man can, without violating natural 

' Grot. liv. ii. diap. ii. § .'i. Pufendorf, Droit dc la Nature ct des Gens, liv. iv. 
chap. v. Grot. liv. ii. chap. iii. § 13, note; and see Vattel, Droit des Gens. liv. i. 
chap, xxiii. ; and llynkcrshoek, Dissertatio de Dominio Maris. Ilis nri^iiment is sin- 
gular. He says : Mare in dominium redigi posse, ut tpiod maxime, neque tainen 
hodie ullum mare imperio alicujus Prineipis teneri, nisi qua forte in illud terra 
dominetur. 

« Wolf, Jus Gent'". § 121, 127. See on this subject Co. Litt. § -1 10, note 1, Har- 
grave. As to renunciations by treaty, see Grotius, liv. ii. chap. iii. § 15 and the 
rule in Pand. lib. iv. tit. iv. De Minoribus, 25 Ann. Ii. 41. ^ 

^ Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. x. De Injuriis ct Famosis Libellis, L. 14. 

' Grot. ibid. liv. ii. chap. iii. § 10. Seethe Treaty of the Dardanelles, IS41. 
Wheaton Hist, of the Law of Nat. p. 585. ^ 
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right, exclude others from deriving a benefit from his property, which 
will not hinder his full and complete enjoyment of it.*^ 

These doctrines are equally applicable to nations in their aggregate 
Capacity. It is requisite for the welfare of a nation that it should 
have the power of excluding other nations from the immediate vicinity 
of its shores and from the parts of the sea enclosed in its territories, as 
well as from the territories themselves.' 

And so it is with regard to a fishery, which is not res inexhatistco 
utilitatis^ unless it be a general common right of fishing in the high 
seas, or in any part of them not belonging to any territory 

Grotius argues that no nation has a right to refuse a passage to 
other nations through the rivers, estuaries, or portions of the sea 
which belong to it, without some especial and just cause of refusal. 
This, however, must be understood with the limitation containc<l in 
the rule of Wolfius — that “ no nation is bound to prefer the interests 
of another nation to its own.” ^ 

On this principle, as well as because foreigners who have the advan- 
tage of the protection of a government may be expected to contribute 
towards its support, Wolfius argues that foreign persons and goods 
passing through a territory may be subjected to a toll or tax.” 

Grotius and Vinnius extend the right of requiring a reasonable toll 
to every case where a nation has rendered the navigation more secure 
by works, such as lighthouses, breakwaters, &c. p 

By the Roman Law, rivers and ports are public property, therefore 
all men have a right to fish there.^ The distinction is here shown 
between running waters (aqua prqfluens) which we have seen to be 
common to all men, and the whole body of water, with its bed and 
banks, which is public property of a state, as being within its terri- 
tories. But it has been shown that an individual may have a qualified 
right over a river so far as is compatible with the common right. 

The right of fishing in ports and rivers is, however, regulated and 
disposed of by the law of each country, which may also prevent the 
running waters from being common to all mankind, by excluding 
foreigners from its territories. Thus the common right of mankind 

^ Grot. liv. ii. chap. iii. § 11. Pufend. Devoir de PHomme ct du Cit. liv. i. 
chap. viii. § 4. 

* Grot. liv. ii. chap. iii. § 10, num. 2. Wolf. Jus Gent. § 128, 132. 

™ Wolf. § 122. 

" Grot. liv. ii. chap. ii. § 13, n. 1. Wolf. § 206 ; and see the correction of the 
doctrine of Grotius as to the supposed right of passage, in Pufendorf, Droit de la 
Nat. ct des Gens, liv. iii. chap. iii. § 5, and notes of Barbeyrac. 

“ Wolf. Jus Gent. § 214. 

Grot. liv. ii. tit. iii. § 14. Vinnii Com. ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 1. 

1 Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. $ 2. 
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takes place where it is not excluded by the dominion of each country 
over its own territories/ The same principle applies to the shore of 
the sea, which is defined in the Civil Law to extend quatenus hyhernus 
Jluctus maximus excurrii,^ Thus J ustinian lays it down that the use of 
the shores of the sea is public and common to all men in the same 
manner as the sea itself therefore it is lawful for all men to build there^ 
and to dry netSy as well as to draw up anything from the sea upon the 
shore. Hut the property of the shore may be understood to be in no 
onCy and partaking of the same legal nature as the sea and the soil or 
sand under the sea.^ 

This decision is subject to the same qualifications as the law 
respecting dominion of the sea itself. “ Littorum usus publicus est et 
juris geiitiiiTu sicut et ipsius maris.'^'' Thus Scccvola says that it is 
lawful to build on the sea shore so far as the public utility will permit, 
and Celsus declares the shores of the Roman territory to belong to the 
Roman people.'^ But by the Roman Law the sea shore is not vested 
in the state^ as in the Feudal and English Law, which places the shore 
inter jura regalia;^ for Neratius compares it as somewhat analogous 
to things fercB naturccy which may be acquired as private property, by 
being taken possession of.y 

In the same way Justinian distinguishes between the public use and 
the private property of the banks of rivers. 

The use of the banks is public by natural law, in the same manner 
as that of the river. Thus all have a right as well to touch upon them 
with vessels, to tie ropes to the trees that grow there, and to place any 
thing upon the banks, as to navigate the river. Hut the property of the 
hanks is vested in those who are proprietors of the land whereof they 
form part ; for which reason the trees that grow upon the banks belong 
to those proprietors.^ 

It appears by this law that the public use of the banks of rivers is a 
consequence of the public right over the river itself But because the 

' See an analogous distinction in Co. Litt. § 440, n. 1. 

• Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 3. Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Verbor. Signif. L. 96 ; 
lAttus est quousque maximus jluctus a mari pervenit. And see Cicero, Topic, cap. yii. 

* Instit. ibid. § 5. Virgil iEiieid. vii. v. 229 ; 

litusque rogamus 

Innocuum et cunctis undamque auramque patentem. 

** Pand. lib. xliii. tit. viii. Nc Quid in Loco Publico, L. 4. Pand. ibid. L. 3. 

^ Liber Feudorum, lib. ii. tit. Ivi. Co. Litt. § 440, note 1. 

^ Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. Dc Acquirendo Rcrum Dominio, L. 14. Quod in litorc quis 
edificaverit, ejus erit : nam litora publica non ita sunt ut ea qiisc in patrimonio sunt 
populi sed ut ea quse primum a natura prodita sunt et in nullius odhuc dominium 
pervenerunt : nec dissimilis conditio eorum atque piscium et ferarum. . . . 

” Instit. ibid. § 4. 
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river, considered as a mass of water included within its bed and banks, 
is public though the running water is common to all men, the banks 
must also be public and not common to all men. 

There may, however, be private streams or rivers, and the general 
rule is that a public river is one which is navigable. Thus the public 
right to the use of navigable rivers is analogous to the right to the use 
of public highways.*^ 


CHAPTER XII. 

• THE LAW OF THINGS. 

Of Things belonging to Aggregate Bodies, and of Things belonging to no one, but 
a))propriated. — Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. De Rerum Divisione et Adquir. ipsarnm 
Domiu. § 6. — Res Universitatis, — Explanation of the term Universitas. — Of 
Bodies Politic. — Res Nullius. — ^x\beyance of the Freehold. — Division of Res 
Nullius. — Cliissification of Things by the Canon I^aw. P. /O. 

A SKETCH has now been given of the first two classes into which 
Justinian divides things, tliat is to say, things common to all men, — • 
and things public. We come next to res universitatis^ or things 
belonging to corporations or bodies politic. 

By the Roman Law the >vord universitas includes every lawful 
aggregate body composed of persons, and such bodies are considered 
in law in the light of persons.^ Bodies aggregate are also called 
corpora. Pomponius distinguishes three species of bodies: 1st, corpus 
unicum^ which consists of but one thing, such as a man or a stone ; 
2ndly, corpus connexum^ which consists of several parts joined together, 
though having been originally separate, such as a ship or a building ; 
and Srdly, corpus ex distantihusy or composed of things not joined, but 
yet forming a whole together. Under this last head, Pomponius 
enumerates as examples, a nation, a legion, and a flock.® And 
although the parts composing these bodies be constantly changed, 
yet the identity of the whole remains.‘^ 

" Voet, Comm, ad Pandect, lib. xliii. tit. xiv. Co. Litt. § 475, et n. Pand. 
lib. xliii. tit. xii. DeFluminibus ne quid in Flum. Pand. lib. lii. tit. xiii. Ne quid in 
Fluminc Publico fiat. 

^ Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. iii. tit. iv. § 1. Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. i. Dc Fidejus- 
soribus, L. 22. And see on this subject Domat, Droit Public, liv. i. tit. xv. 

Pand. lib. xli. tit. iii. De Usurpationibus et Usucapionibus, L. 30. 

** Pand. lib. v. tit. De Judiciis ct ubi, L. 70* Pand. lib. iii. tit. iv. Quod ciijus- 
cumque Universitatis Nomine, L. 7f § 

r 2 
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The j)ro2)€rty of bodies aggregate (says Justinian) was sometimes 
called imliliCy hut this was only as contra-distinguished from the 
j)roptrty of private individuals, for Ulpian expressly says that nothing 
is public but what belongs to the Roman people.^ 

In this section of the Institutes, the Emperor speaks of those 
tilings only which belong indeed to the whole body as an aggregate 
being, but are used by every individual composing it. Thus he 
enumerates as examples, theatres, and stadia, to which Vinnius adds 
basilicm, porticoes, market-places, common pastures, and public 
gardens.^ 

Nothing is said here of the patrimony of cities and other aggregate 
bodies, which are subservient to their corporate uses, because as (iajus 
lays it down, civitates priimtorum loco habentur.s Bodies politic, con- 
sidered as persons, are governed by the same law in their dealings with 
others as natural persons, and they are subjected to certain restraints as 
some natural private persons are, such as minors, because experience has 
shown that men who are provident in their private individual character 
are often extravagant in their corporate capacity. Thus the patrimony 
of a body politic docs not differ in point of legal principle from that of 
a body natural or individual, but it is subjected to certain legal regula- 
tions to prevent its misuse : consequently the only portion of the res 
vniversitatis which has a legal nature differing from the property of a 
natural j^erson, is that which belongs to the aggregate body, but is in 
the actual use of its component members in their individual capacities. 

The same distinction exists with regard to the property of the state ; 
for Neratius says, Wo do not call the shores of the sea public, in the 
same sense of the word as when we speak of public property, meaning 
the patrimony of the state.” ^ Thus Labeo mentions roads, ways, and 
common fields as public.* Ulpian writes that public places are used by 
private persons, not as the property of each individual, but as that of 
the body of which they are members.** But the sai o Jurisconsult 
adds, that res fiscales arc infisci imtrimonio, and arc quasi proprice et 
privates principisy It is to be observed tliat Ulpian says, wot privates 
but qtuisi privates, for those things are for public purposes ; and 
accordingly he enumerates as public in another part of the Pandects, 

Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 6. Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. Da Verbonim Significatione, 
L. 15, 

‘ Yinnii Com. ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 6. Cod. lib. ii. tit. lx. De Pascuis Publicis 
et Privatis. 

* Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Verborum Signiflcationc, L. 16. 

^ Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. De Acquirendo Rerum Dominio, L. 14. 

^ Pand. lib. xliii. tit. viii. Nc quid in Loco Publico vcl Itinerc fiat, L. 2, § 3. 

^ Pand. eod. tit. L. 2, § 2. ^ Ibid. § 4. 
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various articles of revenue which arc to be found among the Regalia 
in the Book of Fiefs,™ 

VVe come now to the last class of things which are not private^ that 
is to say, res nullius. 

Those things are the property of no one which are consecrated^ or 
religious^ or sacred: for things that are of divine right belong to no 
one.^ 

The doctrine that a thing may be actually appropriated, and yet not 
be the property of any person, deserves to be examined. 

Notwithstanding the jealous eye with \vhich our Common Law looks 
upon the suspense or abeyance of the inheritance, we find it laid down 
by Littleton, that “ if a parson of a church dieth, now the freehold of 
the glebe of the .parsonage is in none during the time that the 
parsonage is void, but in abeyance.”** This is an example of res 
nullius^ which is nevertheless property. 

By our law, the freehold of the church is in the parson.P But the 
property which he has in the church is of a difibrent nature from his 
right over his private property, and even that wliich he has over tlie 
glebe and the parsonage house. The property of the parson in the 
church and churchyard is only for the technical purpose of enabling 
liim to bring actions for injuries to thein.*i 

We may tlicreforc conclude that the actual property in the church, 
in its strictest sense, is vested in no one, though the technical freehold 
is vested in the parson, who is a body corporate, to protect the rights 
of the church which he personates. 

In truth, both in this case, and in that of the vacancy of a benefice, 
the church or other ecclesiastical thing is not the property of any one 
in the strict sense of the term, but it is neither unappropriated nor 
vacant, because it is appropriated to a purpose, though not to any 
person. 

The Roman Law divides things nullius^ that is to say, divini juris^ 
into three classes : — 1st, things consecrated {sacroe)^ which were 
those dedicated to sacred purposes by the pontiffs; 2ndly, things 
religious {religiosa*)^ which were connected in their use with religious 
rites, such as tombs ; and 3rdly, things sacred (sanctee), which only 
enjoyed a certain inviolability, such as the walls of cities. This j>art 
of the Roman Law is important, as having been followed in the 
classification of things by the Canon Law. 

Ecclesiastical things are first generally divide*! by the Canon Law 
into, 1st, things spiritual, which belong immediately to divine worship 

Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. L. I7j § 1- Lib. Feudor. lib. ii. tit. Ivi. 

” Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 7. " Co. Litt. § fiKJ, note llargr. Litt. § CAJ. 

Co. Litt. § 12, p. 18 b. 1 niackst. Com. book i. chap. \i. § 5, 7. 
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or ecclesiastical duties; and, 2ndly, things temporal, which arc 
requisite for the maintenance of the clergy.*^ 

Things spii'itual arc subdivided into incorporeal things, which belong 
to the province of theology, and corporeal things, such as sacraments, 
altars, and sacred utensils.^^ 

The remaining member of the first and general division, that is to 
say, things temporal, is subject to the same classification as secular or 
lay property. 

Corporeal things are sul>dividcd, after the example of the res divini 
juris of the Homan Law, into things consecrated and sacred, or sacro- 
sanctac^ and things religiosce. 

Things consecrated are churches, altars, and other things dedicated 
to divine service ; but as tliesc are made inviolable, they are also called 
sacred, and thus the tripartite classification of the Roman Law is con- 
densed into two members : sacroi res^ or sanctcD res^ which are some- 
times called sacrosanctesy and things religiosoey which are those that 
have a connection w'ith divine rites, or the duties and functions of the 
clergy, — such as cemeteries, tombs, and houses of refuge for old and 
infirm persons, and other objects of charity, which may be under the 
government of the clergy.* 

All the classes of things except res singxdoruniy or the private pro- 
perty of individuals, have now been considered. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. 

The Law of Things. — Inst. lib. ii. tit. i. De Rcrum Divisione et Icquircndo if)sarum 
Dominio, § 11 — 17. — Res Singulorum . — Two Modes of acquiring: 1, by 
Natural Law ; 2, by Municipal Law. — Modes of acquiring by Natural Law, or 
Jus Gentium. — Occupancy. — Creatures Fer<B Naturts . — Creatures not Fera: 
Naturts , — Capture in War, or Acquisition Jure Bellu — Its Limits. — Jus Post- 
liminii. — Complete Capture. P, 81. 

J usTiNiAN, as we have seen, classifies things with reference to the 
nature of their appropriation, first under two heads, i. e. things, 
1st, In nostro patrimonio ; and 2ndly, Extra nostrum patrimonium. He 
then onumerate.s specifically tiling, as, 1, Naturali jure communia 
omnium ; 2, Publica ; 3, Universiiatis ; 4, Nullius ; all of which arc 

' Loncclotti Instit. Juris Canon, lib. ii. tit. i. princip. * Ibid. § 1. 

' Ibid. tit. xxii. xxiii. 
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extra nostrum patriimnium^ or not private property." The legal 
nature of those has been explained. The fifth class, res singulorum^ or 
private property, remains to be examined. The Emperor divides the 
modes in which this last-mentioned class of things arc acquired into 
two species, that is to say, 1st, modes of acquiring by natural law, 
called by the old Roman civilians jm gentium ; and 2ndly, modes of 
acquiring by the Civil or Municipal Law. And first of the more 
antient of the two, that is to say, modes of acquiring by natural law.* 

The natural law referred to by Justinian in this part of the 
Institutes is secondary natural law^ that is to say, the natural law 
which arises not from the mere nature of man by itself, but from th« 
institution of the rights of property .y 

Grotius divides modes of acquiring things into two classes; 
1, original; and ’2, derived.^ The first arc where something that 
was the property of no one becomes that of some one, and the second 
are those modes whereby a right of property which was vested in one 
person is transferred to another from the former. 

Original acquisition is reducible to the single head of occupancy, 
for if a number of persons take possession of a country and divide it 
among themselves, each of them acquires by occupancy, though by the 
division his share is defined and limited. Now this is the only case in 
which Grotius conceives a doubt whether an original acqiiisition 
should be referred to occupancy." 

Occupancy is sub-divided into two kinds ; 1, simple^ or mere 
occupancy ; and 2, consequent occupancy. The former is where a 
man takes possession as proprietor of a thing which is the property of 
no one, and the latter is where, 1st, our property produces fruit, such 
as the young of our female animals; or 2ndly, anything adheres to 
and becomes part of our property. ** 

There is this important distinction between the cfiect of original 
and that of derived acquisition. Wherever an acquisition is original, 
the right acquired to the thing thus becoming property must be 
unlimited and unqualified, since as no one but the occupant has any 
right to the thing, he must have the whole right of disposing of it. But 
with regard to derived acquisition it may be otherw^ise, for the person 
from whom the thing is acquired may not have an unlimited right to 
it, or he may transfer or convey it with certain reservations of right. 

" Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. princip. * Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 11. 

Grotius, Droit dc la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. viii. § 1, n. .‘1. 

' Grot. liv. ii. chap. iii. § 1 . 

“ Grot. ibid, and Notes of Barbeyrac, and liv. ii. chap. ii. § note ad num. 12. 

** Pufendorf, Droit de la Nature ct dcs Gens, liv. iv. chap. vi. Vinnii Comm, ad 
Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 1J>. Pand. lib. vi. tit. i. De llci Vindic. L. T), § 2. 
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Thesse preliminary classifications having been explained, we will 
proceed to Justinian’s exposition of the modes of acquiring by natural 
law. 

Wild animals^ therefore^ and hirds^ and fish^ and all animals that 
arc produced in the sea^ the heavens^ and the earth become the property 
by natural la w of whoever takes possession of them. The reason of this 
is that whatever is the property of no man becomes by natural reason 
the property of whoever occupies it. 

It is the same whether the animals or birds be caught on the premises 
of the catcher or on those of another. But if any one enters the land 
of another to sport or hunt^ he may be warned off by the owner of the 
land. When you have caught any of these animals it remains yours so 
long as it is under the restraint of your custody. But as soon as it has 
escaped from your keeping and has restored itself to natural liberty y it 
ceases to be yourSy and again becomes the property of whoever occupies 
it. The animal is understood to recover its natural liberty when it has 
vanished from your sighty or is before your eyes under such circum- 
stances that pursuit would be difficult,^ 

Here wo find the celebrated maxim of Gajus — Quod nullius est id 
ratione naturali occupanti conceditur,^ It is founded on the following 
doctrine : — Granting the institution of the rights of property among 
mankind, those things are each man’s property which no other man 
has a right to take from him. Now no one has a right to that which 
is res nullius^ consequently whoever possesses rem nullius possesses 
that which no one has a right to take from him. It is therefore his 
property. 

But this general right of acquiring things by occupancy is subject 
to an important qualification.® Grotius justly argues that it is not an 
absolute right, for though it is indeed founded on natural law it is 
matter of permissive law, and not one which requires that full liberty 
should he left to men to avail themselves of it, sin^e such liberty is 
unnecessary in many cases for the welfare of mankind, and may even, 
as Blackstonc observes, be prejudicial to the peace of society if it be 
not limited by positive law.^ Barbeyrac also argues that where a 
country is taken possession of by a body of men, il becomes the pro- 
perty of that body or of the person who represents them, and that 
therefore the right of the individual members to take possession of 
portions of it or any of the things therein contained, may bo restricted 
or taken away according as the welfare of the community may 

Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 12. 

■' Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. Dc Acquirendo Rcrum Dominio, L. 3 , 

" Grot. liv. ii. chap. iii. § 5. 

^ Blackst. Com. book ii. chap. xxvi. priticip. ; book ii. chap, xxvii. 
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demand.* These principles are applicable to the whole jurisprudence 
of acquisition by occupancy. 

The acquisition of things tangible must be made corpore et animo^ 
that is to say, by an outward act signifying an intention to possess. 
The necessity of an outward act to commence holding a thing in 
dominion is founded on the principle that a will or intention cannot 
have legal effect without an outward act declaring that intention, and 
on the other hand no man can be said to have the dominion over a 
thing which he has no intention of possessing as his.* Thus, a man 
cannot deprive others of their right to take possession of vacant pro- 
perty by merely considering it as his, without actually appropriating it 
to himself ; and if he possess it without any will of aj)propriating it to 
himself, it cannot bo held to have ceased to be res nullius. 

The intention to possess is to be presumed wherever the outward 
act shows such an intention, for that is to be presumed which is most 
probable. 

The outward act or possession need not, however, bo manual, for 
any species of possession, or, as the antients expressed it, Custodia^ is 
a sufficient appropriation. J 

The general principle respecting the acquisition of animals ferce 
naturcB is, that it is absurd to hold anything to be a man’s property 
which is entirely out of his powder. But Grotius limits the application 
of that principle to the acquisition of things, and therefore justly 
dissents from the doctrine of^Gajus given above, that the animal 
becomes again res nullius^ immediately on recovering its liberty, if it 
be difficult for the first occupant to retake it.^ He argues that when 
a thing has become the property of any one, whether it be afterwards 
taken from him by the act of man, or whether lie lose it from a 
natural cause, he does not necessarily lose his right to it together 
with the possession ; but that it is reasonable to presume that the 
proprietor of a wild animal must have renounced his right to it when 
the animal is gone beyond hope of recovery, and where it could not be 
identified. lie therefore argues that the right of ownership to a wild 
animal may be rendered lasting notwithstanding its flight, by a mark 
or other artificial sign by which the creature may be recognised. 

With regard to fish, Voet argues that when they are included 
within artificial boundaries they are private property, but that w^hen 
they are in a lake or other largo piece of natural water, though the 
proprietor of the land may ha\e a right of fishery there, yet the fish 

^ Piifendorf, Droit tic la Nat. et ties Gens, liv. iv. chap. vi. § 3 , note. 

'* Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. De Acquir. et Omittendn Possessione, L. 3 , § 1, ,‘i. 

* Grot. liv. ii. chap. iv. § 3. ^ Grot. liv. ii. chap viii. § 11, note 1, Barbcyrac. 

Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. De Acquirendo Renim Doiuitiio, L. 3, § 2. 
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are in their natural state of liberty, and consequently they cannot be 
his property until he has brought them within his power by catching 
theni.^ 

It was disputed among the antient Homan Jurisconsult!, whether 
a wild animal becomes immediately the property of whoever wounds it 
so that it can be secured, or whether it becomes the property of him 
only who actually secures it. And Justinian confirmed the latter 
opinion, because many circumstances might occur to prevent the 
wounded animal being taken by him who wounded it.“ 

Bees, also, are of a wild nature, and, therefore, they no more become 
the property of the owner of the soil by swarming in his trees than 
do the birds which build in them; and they are not his unless he 
enclose them in a hive. Consequently whoever hives them makes 
them his own. And while they are wild any one may cut off the 
honeycombs, though the owner of the land may prevent this by 
warning off trespassers. And a swarm flying from a hive belongs to 
the owner of the hive so long as it is within his sight, but otherwise it 
is the property of whoever takes possession of it." 

With regard to creatures which have the habit of going and retiini- 
iiig, such as pigeons, they remain the property of those to whom they 
belong, so long as they retain the animus reverUndi^ or disposition to 
return. But when they lose that disposition they become the property 
of whosoever secures them. And they must be held to have lost the 
animus revertendi as soon as they have lost the habit of returning.® 
Such are the doctrines of the lioman^Tjaw, which arc conformable to 
the English Law, with the qualification of Grotiiis, which is a])plicable 
to the case of all animals fercB natures^ that is to say, that a mark or 
collar prevents the rights of the proprietor of a wild animal being 
extinguished by its escape from his sight and pursuit.? 

We come now to animals not of a wild nature, which are called in 
the English Law animals domitcR naturcp^ in which ^ man may have an 
absolute property as in any other thing.*i On this subject, Justinian 
says : — 

But fowls and geese are not of a wild nature ; and this we may 
perceive from the fact that there are particular species of fowls and 

‘ Voet, Comm, ad Pandectas, lib. xli. tit. i. De Acquir. ReV. Domin. iium. h, 

Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. $ 13. Grotius, Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap, 
viii. § 3, num. 3. 

” Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 14 ; and see the same principles in Blackst. Com. book ii. 
chap. xxvi. p. 393, edit, by Coleridp:e. Instit. ibid. § 15. 

^ Blackst. Com. book ii. chap. xxv. Grotius, Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix, 
liv. ii. chap. viii. § 3. 

First Rep. of the Commission on Crim. Law, 1834, p. 13. 
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geese^ called wild. Therefore if your geese or fowls escape^ they 
remain yours ; though out of your sights and in whatever place they 
may be^ and whoever takes possession of them with intent to appropriate 
them^ is guilty of theft, ^ 

It is indeed clear that whoever finds that which must be the 
property of some one, since it is never found in a natural state and 
common to all men, is bound to restore it to the proprietor, or at 
least not to take it for himself.^ 

Wo come now to a more important mode of acquisition, also refer- 
able to the head of occupancy, namely, acquisition by right of war. 

Also those things (says Justinian) that we take from an enemy 
become instantly our own by the Law of Nations : so far even that 
freemen are in that manner reduced to servitude under us. But as soon 
as they escape from our power and return to their own party^ they 
recover their former state,^ 

The acquisition of property by right of war is referred in the 
Pandects " to the principle res nullius naturaliter fit primi ocenpantis. 
It has been argued that law is suspended during war, and therefore 
the rights of property are suspended ; but, as Grotius justly observes, 
Civil Law only is suspended by war ; and the rights of property arc 
part of secondary natural law.^ However, Grotius, Pothicr, Theo- 
philus (the colleague of Trebonian), Vinnius, and Voet, all refer the 
right in question to the head of occupancy.* And acquisition jwre 
belli is acquisition by occupancy in the following sense. Assuming 
the right of war by which a belligerent may lawfully acquire the 
property of the enemy, that property is res nullius^ not generally, 
but only with regard to those who possess that right, so far as 
that right extends. So this jus belli does not arise from the property 
of the enemy being res nullius^ but the property of the enemy is res 
nullius with regard to the other belligerent, so far as the latter has a 
a right to take it.y The foundation of this right remains to be 
considered. 

Grotius lays it down that by natural law a belligerent lawfully 

' Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 16. 

' Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. Dc Acqiiirendo Rerum Dominio, L. 44; and see Vinnii 
Comment, ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 16. 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 17- Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. Dc Acquirendo Rerum Dominio, 
L. 5 , § 7, D. 7, princ. Pand. lib. xlix. tit. xv. De Captivis ct Pustliminio, L. 1.9, princ. 

“ Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. Dc Acquir. cd Omitt. Possess. L. 1, § 1. 

* Grot. Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix, pr^im. § 27. 

* Grot. liv. hi. ebap. vi. § 8, num. 3. Pothier, Traite du Domaine de Propriete, 
part 1, chap. 2, § 2. Theophilis Parafras. ad Instit. hoc tit. Vinnii Comm, ad 
Inst. lib. ii. tit. i. § 17* Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. num. 8. 

^ And sec Pothicr, Traite dii Domaine de la Propriete, port 1, cha]). 2, § 2, num. 86. 
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acquires in a just war so much of the enemy’s property as amounts 
in value to what is due to him, or so much as is sufficient to punish 
the enemy for the injuries received.-* ** 

But this doctrine, though satisfactory with respect to the acquisition 
of public property by right of war, is not equally conclusive when 
applied to private property. 

But Grotius holds that the property of the members of a community 
is, as it were, hypothecated for the obligations of the aggregate body ; 
and Barbeyrac argues that the liability of private property is a neces- 
sary consequence of the constitution of civil societies acting as bodies 
politic, and that without that remedy to obtain redress of an injury 
(which must above all be repaired) it would often be impossible to 
compel a state to do justice to those who have demands against it. 
lie however, shows that every state is bound to indemnify its subjects 
for any losses which they may suffer individually in consequence of the 
fault or injustice of their superiors.*^ 

The right of war, by virtue of which all things taken from an enemy 
in any war arc acquired as property by the state or by the individual 
captors,^ is what is called by Modestiiius, quod necessitas constituit^ 
and that law which Justinian referred to, humancB necessitates.^ The 
(jiicstion must be considered, 1st, with regard to third parties ; and 
2ndly, with regard to the belligerents themselves. 

And 1st, with regard to third parties : — Grotius argues that a state 
that takes no share in the contest between the belligerents must not 
assume the authority of judging which side has the juster cause, 
nor of deciding how far the acts of hostility, not affecting itself, are 
justifiable on either side in the course of the war. Neutrals must 
therefore leave those questions to the parties who have appealed to 
arms for the purpose of deciding them, and should consequently (while 
they remain neutral) hold all those things to be lawful which are done 
on both sides, so far as regards the legal effects of those acts. 

This doctrine is a consequence of a fundamental doctrine of inter- 
national law, that all nations arc naturally equal in point of right, as 
having no common superior, and are therefore in the situation of men 
living in a state of nature ; for Ulpian lays it down that quoad jus 
naturale omnes homines equales sunt.^ 

Barbeyrac confirms the argument of Grotius, by showing that it is 
necessary for the tranquillity of mankind, that those who remain 

* Grot. liv. iii. clinp. vi. § 2. " Grot. liv. iii. chap. ii. § 2, note 1, Barbeyrac. 

Grot. liv. iii. chap. vi. § 2. 

Paiid. lib. i. tit. iii. Dc Legibus, L. 40. Instit. lib. i. tit. ii. § 2. 

** Vattel, Droit dcs Gens, prclimiuaircs, § 18. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. De Reg. Jur. 
L. 02. 
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neutral during a w’ar should not afterwards dispute the legality of 
the results of the war, or the facts arising therefrom, on grounds 
of justice and right. 

We come now to the question of the legal validity of the results of 
the war, as between the belligerents themselves. 

War is considered in international law as the last resort of those 
who have no common superior to whom they can refer for the decision 
of their differences. While the war lasts, the differences of the belli- 
gerents remain unsettled, and whatever is acquired by one partyji/rc 
belli^ may be retaken and recovered by the other. 

The recovery of things and persons from the enemy, and their 
return in pristinum statum^ is called postliminium^ which is defined 
by Servius Sulpicius to moan the return of a thing or person within 
the boundaries or limina of a country, after that thing or person 
had been taken in war.® But the sense of the word was extended 
to every species of recovery or deliverance from the enemy, which 
had the effect of restoring the thing or person to its former state. 

It is decided in a celebrated law of Tryphoninus, that, except in a 
particular case, the conclusion of a war by a treaty of peace deprived 
the prisoners who w’ere not restored by the treaty of the right of 
Postliminium/ Grotius argues that the true legal reason of this 
determination is, that if what has been acquired in war were not 
to be considered as lawfully and finally acquired, after the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace, not providing for its restitution, 
one war would lead to another, and there would bo no end to 
hostilities/ 

Upon the same principles Grotius argues in another place, that 
when a treaty has been concluded at the end of a public war, the 
justice of the cause of the war, and that consequently of the settlement 
by treaty, ought not to be called in question by the parties, who must be 
at any rate bound by that spttlcment.^ Those rules of international 
law are absolutely necessary for the tranquillity of mankind, precisely 
on the same ground upon which, among persons living under municipal 
law, the judgment of a supreme court must be final, though it may be 
neither just nor even according to law.* Thus the principles of uni- 
versal legal policy invest, for the welfare of mankind, with a species of 
inevitable legality, many acts which are not agreeable to the dictates 

® Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 17. Instit. lib. i. tit. xii. Quibus Modis Jus Patr. Potest, 
sulvit. § 5. Pand. lib. xlix. tit. xv. De Captiv. ct Postlimin. per tot. 

^ Pand. lib. xlix. tit. xv. Dc Captiv, et Postlimin. L. 12. Grot. liv. iii. chap. ix. 
§4. ^ Grot, ubi cit. num. 4. ^ Grot. liv. iii. chap. xix. § 11. 

' Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Reg. Jur. L. 207. Pand. lib. i. tit. i. Dc Justit. ct Jure, 

L. 11. Prestor quoquejus redder e didtur etiam cum inique decernit. 
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of natural law. But it is necessary here to remember the maxim of 
Paiilus — Non omne quod licet honestum est^ for the acquiescence of the 
law in such cases is only a species of impunity granted for the sake 
of the greater welfare of the greatest number of mankind, and to avoid 
more serious evils ; and the acts in question are no more really just 
than the unlawful decision of a supremo tribunal, which however has 
force of law in the particular case decided. 

Such are the doctrines on which the right of capturing the enemy^s 
property in war is grounded. Wc have next to consider the limits of 
that right. 

It is evident that though the property of the citizens is liable for the 
acts of the state, yet the property of the state is primarily liable, and 
should bear the liability in preference to that of private individuals, 
according to the equitable rule of the Canon Law, Non dehet aliquis 
alterius odio j)r(ngravari} 

Grotius argues that if the property of individuals were not liable, 
the impunity of the state to which they belong might often be the 
consequence of that inviolability of private property. But it follows 
from this very principle that where it is in the power of a belligerent 
to indemnify himself, jus suum consequi^ out of the public property 
of the enemy, it is not justifiable to take the property of private 
persons. 

On this principle the equitable usages of modern war exempt from 
confiscation all private property on land, with the exception of such 
as may become booty in special cases when taken from the enemy in 
the field or in besieged towns, and of military contributions levied on 
the inhabitants of the hostile territory. This exemption extends even 
to the case of an absolute and unqualified conquest of an enemy’s 
country.*" But the property belonging to the government of the 
vanquished nation passes to the victorious state, which also takes the • 
place of the former sovereign in respect of eminent domain. I'ho 
effect of acquisition by conquest is to transfer the sovereignty and 
dominion of the conquered country from its former sovereign to the 
conqueror.** 

With respect to maritime war the case is different, for the capture 
of the enemy’s merchant ships may be the only effectual remedy 
against him, because his public property on the sea may be totally 
inadequate for that purpose. And the capture of the private shipping 

^ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Regulis Juris, L. 144. 

* Sext. Decretal, tit. ult. De Keg. Jur. Reg. 22. 

" Wheaton, £lem. of International Law, vol. ii. p. 80, 81. 

" Vatel, Droit des Gens, liv. iii. chap. xiii. Hall v. Campbell, Cowper’s Reports, 
210. Blackst. Com. book i. chap. iii. p. 19.9, edit Coleridge. 
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of a commercial country is likely to prove an effectual means of 
bringing the war to a speedy termination. 

The question whether the enemy’s property taken in war belongs to 
the state or to the captors depends in each case on the municipal laws 
of the particular country. But on this subject the following general 
principles may be laid down. Lawful belligerents are those only who 
act under the authority of a sovereign power by virtue of public law.® 
It is therefore the permission or command of the public power that 
renders legal the hostile acts of individuals. They act in the namo 
of that power, and on the principle, qui facit per^ alium facit per se^ 
all things taken from an enemy by a person acting in the execution of 
a public duty, arc acquired for and by the state, p 

But moveables captured by individuals not in the service of the 
state, or taken by persons in the public service, but at a time when 
they are not acting as public servants, are acquired by the individual 
captors, subject to the regulations of the law of the state to which 
they belong.^ 

With respect to immoveables, they become the property of the state, 
because land is taken possession of by military occupation, which is a 
public act of the state/ 

The question when things taken from an enemy become legally 
vested in the captor or the state, as the case may be, or in other 
words, when the. capture is legally complete, remains to be considered. 
This question is necessary to be settled for the decision of two species 
of cases: — 1. Cases of recapture, and 2. Those in which captured 
property iias passed into the hands of neutrals. 

Grotius lays it down that whenever a territory is reconquered or 
taken by the original sovereign from the conqueror during a war, the 
property of land confiscated returns to its former proprietors by jtis 
postliminiiJ^ It follows that nothing can give a good title to land held 
by right of war, except a treaty of peace, and those who purchase 
conquered land during the war do so at their peril. 

But moveables do not in all cases XGivLvn jure postliminii to their 
former owners upon ceasing to be in the power of the enemy during 

** See the celebrated definition of Ulpian, Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Si|piif. 
Verhor. L. 118. Hostes hi sunt qui nobis vel quibus nos publics bellum decrevitpus : 
cateri latrones aut preedones sunt; and Pand. lib. xlix. tit. xv. De Captivis et 
Postliminio Reversis, L. 24. 

Sext. Decretal, tit. ult. Reg. 73. Grotius, liv. iii. chap. vi. § 9, 12. 

Potbier, Traite du Domaiue de la Proprietc, part 1, chap. 2, num. 88, 89, 90, 

91 ; and see Abbot on Shipping, part 1, chap. 1, § 7> 

Pand. lib. xlix. tit. xv. Dc Captiv. ct Postliminio Reversis, L. 20. Grot. liv. iii. 
chap. vi. § 11. * Grot. liv. iii. chap. ix. § 13. 
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war.* If they have passed during the war from the enemy to neutrals 
or to subjects of the state to whose citizens they originally belonged, 
they cannot be •claimed even during the war by their original pro- 
prietors. 

And Grotius decides in the same manner the question whether a 
person who had lost a thing by fate of war could reclaim it in the 
hands of a third party who had captured it from the first captor.^ 

These principles are followed among nations with regard to their 
own subjects, to encourage recaptures, and with respect to neutrals to 
avoid difficulties and contests which might compromise their neutrality, 
as well as for the sake of general convenience in disposing of prizes. 

The general principle is, that things are not completely captured so 
as to exclude the right of Postliminium of the former proprietor 
unless, as Grotius expresses it, they are so captured that the proprietor 
must have lost all immediate hope of recovering theni.^ This principle 
is drawn by analogy from a law in the Pandects respecting things 
taken by wild beasts.y . 

But there is much difference of opinion as to the exact time or 
circumstances that constitute comjdete capture so as to exclude the 
original proprietor from his jus postliminii. 

In the Pandects it is' defined that the captured property must bo 
brought intra prccsidia. Grotius holds the capture to be complete 
when the property has been brought to a place of which the capturing 
state is master.^ 

When this last decision is applied to a country occupied in war, the 
expression a place of which the capturing state is master,’' must be 
construed to mean only that tract of country which is actually occupied, 
in fact, according to that celebrated rule of Celsus, Si cum magn& vi 
ingressus est exercitus : earn tantummodo partem quam intravit obtinet,^ 

In the Consolato del Malre, which contains the antient maritime 
customs of the Mediterranean, it is laid down ^vith respect to ships, 
that when the capturer has placed them in security, “in luogo sicaro^'" 
if they be recaptured, the former owner does not recover his right, 
but that it is otherwise if they be recaptured when they are still in a 
place where they are not in security.^ 

* Grot. liv. iii. chap. ix. § 14. ** Grot. liv. iii. chap. vi. § f. 

* Grot. liv. iii. chap. vi. But see n distioction drawn by Barbeyrac, note 1. 

^ Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. De Acquirendo Rcrum Dominio, L. 44. 

* Pand. lib. xlix. tit. xv. De Captivis et Postliminio Reversis, L. 5, § 1, and vide 
ibid. L. 19, § 3. Grot. liv. iii. chap. vi. § 3, num. 2. 

Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. Dc Acquirenda et Omittenda Possessionc, L. 18, § ult. ; 
and see Bynkershock, Quasstiones Juris Publici, lib. i. enp. vi. 

^ Consolato del Mare, cap. 2S7* Casaregi Spiegazione, ibid. 
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By the established usage of maritime nations, ships and goods 
captured at sea are not generally considered as completely divested 
from their owners until carried infra prwsidiaf and regularly condemned 
in a coinpotcnt court of prize.® By some writers, however, twenty- 
four hours’ possession is held to complete the capture, and Voct informs 
us that forty-eight hours were required by the law of the United 
Provinces.^^ 

W^ith regard to the recapture of property of a state or its citizens 
by tlie state itself or its subjects, the municipal law of each nation 
ni.ay freely regulate the questions which may arise, but in every other 
case in which rules have not been settled by treaty, these authorities 
are of great importance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. 

Till* liaw of Tilings. — Tnstit. lib. ii. tit. i. § IS — 21. — Consequent Oceiqiancy. — 
Fietura, or Procreation. — Aeeessio. — Alluvion. — lloimilaries. — Three Classes of 
Lands with reference to lloundaries. — Sudden Additions to Land. — Islands in 
the Sea and in Rivers. — Chaiifres of the Course of Rivers. — Return of Rivers 
to their former Reds. — Inundations. P. 8(i. 

Onk more instance of simple or mere occupancy is given by Justinian, 
namely, that of stones and gems and other things found on the shores 
of the sea, which arc res nuUius, and become the property of whoever 
takes possession of them.® 

He then proceeds to consequent occupancy, which occurs — 1st, 
where our property produces fruit; and 2jidly, where anything 
adheres to and becomes part of our property.^ He gives as an 
instance of the former kind the offspring produced by female animals, 
which by the law of nature belong to the owner of those animals.**' 
This mode of acquiring is called by the civilians fetura, which 
indeed Vinnius denies to be a species of occupancy. 


Wheaton, Elcm. of Intcruut. Law, vol. ii. cli. ii. § 1 1 , ]>. Robinson, Adinir. 
Reports, vol. i. p. 50, The Santa Cruz, Abbot on Shipping, part i. chap. i. § 0. 

** Voct ad Patid. lib. xlix. tit. xv. De Cnptivis ct Postliminio Reversis, num. 4. 

** Iiistit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 18. Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. De Acquir. vel Omit. Possess. 
L. L § 1. ^ Yinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 11, num. 4. 

Instit. ibid. § 19. Pand. lib. vi. tit. i. Dc Rci Vindicatione, L. 5, § 2. 

G 
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Wc have next to examine the second kind of consequent occupancy, 
which Vinnius calls accessio. And first of alluvion. 

Also (says Justinian) whatever a river adds to your estate by allu- 
vion becomes yours by natural law. Alluvion is an imperceptible aug- 
mentation. 

That is held to be added by alluvion which is gradually joined on^ 
so that it u’ impossible to distinguish how much is added in each moment 
of time}^ 

Grotius divides lands, with reference to their boundaries, into three 
classes,^ as follow : — 

1st, Those lands which arc specifically assigned, and which Floren- 
tinus denominates limited^ because they are included within artificial 
boundaries.*^ 

2ndly, Those that arc limited in extent without any specified and 
defined bouiuhiries.* 

Srdly, Those which are bounded by natural limits, such as rivers or 
mountains. These are called arci finite lands, or agri arcifuiii. 

Florentinus decides that in agris limitatis, jus alluvionis locum non 
habere constat^ and he cites a law of Antoninus Pius to that effect. “ 
It is, indeed, evident that upon the most accurate legal principles, 
when land is possessed within certain boundaries, whatever is added 
to the land is out of those boundaries, and therefore not the property 
of the owner of that land. 

The same principles apply to land limited in quantity or extent 
though without any specific boundaries. Thus, for instance, if a man 
have conveyed to him four acres of a certain piece of land, ho can have 
title to no more than four acres, whatever additions the land may 
receive from alluvion. 

But where land is limited by water, it is evident that if the water 
add something to the land, the boundaries of the land are at the 
same time enlarged by their own nature ; and as che additions made 
by the water by alluvion are so small within each small period of time, 
or so gradual that the portions newly incorporated cannot be identified 
as parts of any other person’s property, they must naturally belong to 

^ Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 20. F^st autemAlluvio incrementnm latens, Pand. lib. xli. 
tit. i. Dc Acquirend. Rerurn Dominio, L. 7, § h Per alluvionem autem id videtur 
adjici, quod ita paulatim adjidtur ut intelliyere non possimus quantum quoquo 
momenta temporis adjiciatur, 

' Grot. Droit de la Guerre, liv. ii. chap. iii. § 10. 

Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. De Acqiiir. Rer. Domin. L. Ui ; and see Littleton, § •%. 

' Littleton, § 44. 

Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. Dc Acquirendo Rerum Dominio ; and sec Vattcl, Droit dcs 
Gens, liv. i. chap. xii. § 207. 
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the person with whose property they become identified and incor- 
porated. 

Now where the proprietor of the adjoining land has not the right of 
alluvion by the nature of the boundaries of his property, the alluvial 
deposits are by natural law res niillius^ and may be acquired by the 
first person who takes possession of them. Hut Grotius observes 
that where the rights of property of individuals arc an exception to 
the general rule that the whole territory is possessed by the coinmon- 
w'calth or its representative, so that whatever is not appropriated to 
some person is the property of the state, in that case whenever the 
right of alluvion is not a legal accessory to an already acquired right 
of proj^erty of some person, it is vested in the state." 

The next paragraph of the Institutes relates to a more sudden and 
considerable species of addition by w^ater to the volume or extent of 
land. 

But if the force of a river detached a part of your land^ and drove 
it to the land of another person^ it evidently still remains yours. But 
if it adhered to his estate for a considerable space of time, and the 
trees which were carried with it struck their roots into his land, it 
from that time is acquired as an integral part of the estate to which it 
isjoinedy 

This [)aragraph is founded upon the rule of Pomponius, Id quod 
nostrum est, sine nostro facto ad alium transferri non potest Grotius 
observes that this axiom applies only to those cases wdiore a transfer 
of right is not clfected by the sole operation of the law.^ Now 
according to that rule, as the property detached from the land of one 
mail and driven to that of another is capable of being identified, its 
change of locality without the participation of the proprietor cannot 
affect his right to it. Therefore it remains his. 

But an omission is in law an act, and thus Paulus says that a person 
alienates his property wdien he permits another to acquire it by long 
usage or prescription.*’ 

Upon these principles Justinian here decides that when a proprietor 
has permitted a detached portion of his land to become an integral 
part of that of another, he cannot reclaim it after having so long 
neglected to assert his right.** 

It follows from the same principles that if a piece of land sliji over 

" Grot, liv. ii. chap. iii. § 19. ^ lust. ibid. § 21. 

•’ Paud. lib. 1. tit. ult. De Divers, llegiil. Juris, L. 2. 

Grot. liv. ii. chap. viii. § 10, num. a. 

Paiid. lib. 1. tit. penult. Pc Verbor. Signif. L. 2S. 

” Yiunii Comm, ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 21. Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. 
num. 1(). 
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the land of anotlior proj)riofor, llic owner of the former will not lose 
his right. 'J1ie destruction of the lower property is a misfortune 
imputable to no one, and it must therefore be borne by the person 
whose pro])erty is destroyed, since that destruction cannot divest the 
riglit of another who is in the possession of his own property. Potior 
cst in re imri causa possessoris} 

We come now to the case of islands formed in a river, or in the 
sea. 

An island formed in the sea {which rarely occurs) is the property of 
whoever occupies it, for it is held to belong to no one. But an island 
formed in a river {which is a more freguent occurrence) if i* he in the 
middle of the river is the common property of those who have land on 
each side of it next to the water, in proportion to the extent of their 
respective possessions. But if the island be nearest to one bank, it 
belongs to the owner or owners of that hanh. If the river be divided 
into branches in one place, and those branches unite in another, the land 
thus enclosed, which becomes a sort of island, remains the property of 
its former owner, ^ 

The Law of England gives an island rising in the sea to the King,* 
but this must be understood of an island within the Maritime Juris- 
diction of the Crown, or one taken possession of by subjects of the 
Crown, for if an island rise in the sea out of the bounds of that portion 
of the sea, it is jiirls gentium, and must belong to the first nation that 
takes possession of it. 

As for islands rising in rivers, the owners of the banks have no 
claim to them when the lands of such owners are artificially bounded, 
and this observation applies also to the case of a piece of land detached 
from one estate and joined on to another vi Jluminis, This and the 
preceding paragraph of J ustinian therefore apply only to agri arcifinii, 
which have no boundaries but water. 

Grotius holds that when the territories of two states are separated 
by a river, those territories must be presumed not to be confined 
within measurements, nor within artificial limits, but to bo bounded 
by the river. In that case ho holds that the true limit is a lino 
passing in the middle of the stream.y He, however, observes that the 
whole river may belong to the territory on one side, or may be 
unequally divided between the two.* In both the last-mentioned 
cases the property in the island should bo adjudged to one or each of 

• Panel, lib. xxi.x. tit. i. De Testam. Militari, L. § 3. 

" Instlt. lib. ii. tit. i. § 22. Panel, lib. xli. tit. i. De Acquir. lle^^. Doinin. T-i. 7i 
§ 3. Panel, lib. xliii. tit. xii. Dc Fluminibus^ L. L § 6, § 4. Ibid. § 10. 

* Blackst. Comm, book ii. chap. xvi. p. 2fil. eelit. Coleridge. 

y Grot. liv. ii. chap. iii. 17. * Grot, ubi sup. § IH. 
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the adjoining states according as it is included entirely or partly within 
the line that forms the real boundary of their territories.'^ 

If the proprietors of the banks of the river have not the right of 
alluvion, or in other words, if their land be within artificial bounds or 
admeasurements, the island is by the Roman Law res nvllius.^ But 
Grotius justly qualifies this decision, and argues that the bed of the 
river, if not appropriated to any person, must belong to the common- 
wealth or its representative unless the state have left it unappropriated 
and vacant, in which last case it is res nidliusy and may bo acquired by 
occii})ancy.'^ 

Hie next paragraph of the Institutes relates to considerable 
changes in the course of rivers. 

If a river leaving entirely its natural hed should flow in another 
])lace ; the former hed is the property of those who possess the shores in 
proportion to the extent of their possessions along the banks : but the 
7i€W bed becomes the same in law as the river y that is to say^ public. 
Hid if the river subsequently return to its fortner bed, the new hed 
becomes again the property of those who are owners of the shores.^ 

This ])aragraph must be understood to be limited to the case of 
rivers the lauds adjoining which have the right of alluvion, or are not 
within artificial boundaries, nor within metes and bounds not including 
the river; for if the adjoining lands are within invariable limits, the bed 
of the river when left dry becomes res nullius,^ unless it belongs to the 
state.^ 

This decision of Justinian onlyap])lies to total changes of the course 
of a river (naturali alveo in universum derelicto), for gradual or partial 
changes are analogous upon principle to alluvion. Thus Grotius 
decides that a river separating two territories changes their boun- 
daries by gradually altering its course.’' 

But he argues that where a river totally changes its course, by a 
sudden and violent flood or other hasty means, it loses its identity, and 
the boundaries of the adjoining territories are therefore no longer 
limited by it, but remain as they were before the vacant bed was dried 
up.*' The middle of the relinquished bed must, therefore, after such 
change, remain the boundary of the two adjoining territories, accord- 
ing to the intention of the parties when the boundaries were originally 
fixed. 


" Panel, lib. xli. tit. i. De Acquir. Her. Domin. L. 2.‘). 

’’ Panel, lib. xliii. tit. xii. I)e Flumin. li. 1, § G. 

*■ Grot. liv. ii. ch. viii. § !), num. .‘1. Iiistit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 2.^. 

** Panel, lib. xli. tit. i. De Acquirenel. Her. Doinin, L. 7 j § 5. Panel, lib. xliii. tit. 
xii. Dc Fliimin. L. 1, § 7. ' See Grotius, ubi sup. 

* Grot. liv. ii. chap. iii. § l(», uum. *1. Grot, ibiil. § 17- 
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It follows from the principles already laid down that if the river 
subsequently return to its former bed, the new bed thereby relin- 
quished becomes again the property of those who formerly owned it.‘ 
The law, indeed, in all cases of temporary loss of the possession of 
land by changes in the course of rivers, restores the land to its 
former o\>ners as soon as the water has ceased to flow over it. 

But if the river change its new bed by alluvion and not eodem 
impetUj in that case the alluvial deposits belong to the owners of the 
lands to which they are added,^ 

With regard to inundations, they do not alter the ownership of the 
inundated land, and on the w'ater receding, the land remaiii.s the pro- 
perty of its former owners.^ Thus Ulpian distinguishes an inundation 
from the formation of a new course by the force of a river, and he 
says — si {Jlurnen) m*l imhrihiiSy vel mari^ vel qua alia ratione ad tcrnptis 
excrevit: ripas non exemplifying his position by reference to 

the inundations of the Nile, which in no respect change the rights of 
property in land."' It is the excavation or longitudinal depression of 
the land that distinguishes the new cimrse of a river from an inun- 
dation." 

The Law of England agrees with the Code of Napoleon in holding 
that if a man lose his ground by a sudden change of the course of a 
river, he shall have what the river left dry as compensation for his 
loss." 


CHAFim XV. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. 

The Law of Things, — Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 26 — 34.-T-Acqu’ itions by Consequent 
Occupancy continued. — Acquisition by Specijicntion* — By Accession, — Con- 
fusion , — Commixio. — Classificiition of Bodies. — Law of Accession continued. 
— Building with the Muteriiils of another. — Building on the Soil of another. 
— Plants and Seeds. — Writings. — Pictures. — What Things :irc Accessories, 
p. in. 

Having given an outline of the law regarding alluvion, new islands, 
and the eflbcts of water on the boundaries of land, Justinian proceeds 

‘ Pand. liv. xli. tit. i. De Acquir. llcnini Doniin. L. 7, § ** Pand. ibid. L. .36. 

‘ Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 24. Pand. lib. xliii. tit. xii. Dc Fluinin. L. 1, § !). 

Pand. lib. xliii. tit. xii. Le Fluniin. L. L § § 5. 

“ Vinnii Comm, acl Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 24; and sec the very interesting Law of 
Ulpian, Pand. lib. xliii. tit. xii. Dc Fluminibiis, li. 1. 

“ Blackst. Comm. lib. ii. ebaj). xvi. in 6n. Cod. Napol. art. 565. 
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to another species of consequent occupancy, called specification^ or the 
production, by one man, of a new species out of materials belonging to 
another. 

It was a debated point (says the Emperor) between the Proculeans 
and the Sahinians^ to whom a thing should belong which is composed by 
one man out of materials the property of another man — whether to the 
author of the new species^ or to the owner of the materials. For instance., 
if out of another person's grajyes wine be made ; or, if one man make a 
vase out of another mans metal. It seemed good to us to adopt a middle 
opinion or compromise between the opinions of the con flicting authorities., 
and to decide that where the thing could be reduced to its former nature, 
the proprietor of the materials or substance, and where that was im- 
possible, then the artificer should he adjudged proprietor of the thing. 
Put if any one make a new species out of materials partly his own, and 
partly belonging to another, the maker of the thing is its proprietor, 
because he contributed the labour and part of the materials.^ 

Cujacius shows that in these cases the proprietor of the materials 
has, by the Roman Law, an action against the i>crson wlio acquired 
them, by forming a new species, to be indemnified for the loss.^ And 
it is the same in the Common Law of England.*^ Ihit in the Civil 
Law, no man acquires materials by the production of a new species, 
unless he do so, 1st, believing the materials to be his own, and 2ndly, 
on his own account, and not for another person.'^ 

Crotius dissents from this decision of Justinian, and argues that by 
natural law, a thing, the matter composing which belongs to one man, 
while it owes its form to another, must in every case be tlie common 
property of both.‘ 

We come next to acquisition by accession, which is a mode of ac- 
quiring vi el potestate rei nostra;, while sjyecification is referrible to 
occiq)ation, but is in fact anomalous and arbitrary. 

If any man wove the purple of another man into his own cloth, though 
the purple be more valuable than the cloth, yet it belongs to the cloth as 
an accessory. It does not appear that the good or bad faith of the 
person possessing the thing, whereof the other becomes an accessory, 
makes any difference in law, except that a larger indemnity might bo 

^ Tnstit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 25. 

Cujac. Comm, ad tit. De Rei Vindicatione, lib. vi. Pand. L. 5, Cujac. Op. tom. 
vii. col. 236, 7 j 3. edit. Mutiuec. * Rlackst. Comm, book ii. chap. xxvi. § 6. 

" Vinnii Comm, ad lustit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 25. Potliicr, Traitc de la Propriety, iium. 
186. But Voet differs. Comment, ad Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. Dc Acquir. ^r. Domin. 
§ 21 . 

‘ Grot. liv. ii. chap. viii. § 19, 20; et ibid. cit. Pufciidorf, note Borbeyrac ; and sec 
the French Code Civil, art. 570, 571* 57«. 

“ Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 26. Blackst. Comm, book ii. chap. xxvi. § 6. 
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demanded from a person thus appropriating to himself the property of 
another. Orotius observes that this paragraph docs not contain a 
principle of natural law, but a rule of positive or arbitrary law' for 
the division of common property.* 

We come now to the effect of the mixing of things which by their 
nature become incorporated with each other, such as liquids, whether 
in their natural state or rendered liquid by fusion. This species of 
mixture is called confusion. 

The effect of this confusion of substances (such as wines or melted 
metals) whether brought about by chance or by consent, is, that the 
body so formed is the common property of both owners.y 

With regard to the mixture of things which are not fluid and do not 
become confounded together, it is called conimixio; it is thus explained 
by Justinian. 

If your corn has been mixed with that of Titius^ the whole will be 
common to you both^ if it was done by consent ; because each body^ that 
isj each grain of corn, which was the separate property of either, is 
made common property by your will and consent. J3ut if the mixture 
was the effect of chance, or produced without your participation, by 
Titius, it does not appear that the mixed corn is common, for each body 
preserves its own separate identity. In that case the corn is no more 
common than a flock of sheep loonld be, if your sheep were mingled with 
those of Titius. Hut if the mixed corn be detained by either party, the 
other has an action in rem against him who detains his corn ; but it 
is in the power of the judge to assess the amount of the damages in 
proportion to the value of the corn.^ 

The distinction between confusion and commixio is, that in the first 
it is impossible, and in the second it is possible, to effect a separation 
of the mingled substances. 

When two liquids arc mixed together, the particles of each in reality 
remain distinct, as is the case with the grains of corn mentioned above, 
though the identity of each particle of the liquids is not perceptible to 
our senses. But where, from the similarity of the species of corn, a 
separation of the identical grains belonging to each is impossible, such 
a mixture should be considered in point of law as similar to the mixture 
of liquids, or confusio. Indeed, it is by no means impossible in every 
instance to separate fluids, and where this can be done, the mixture of 
such fluids is similar in j)oint of legal reason to that of things consisting 
of distinct grains, or commixio. The legal reason of the distinction 
between commixio and confusio is to bo found in a law in the Pandects 

* Grot, ubi sup. 

y Instit. ibid. § 27, and so in the English law. Illnckst. Comm, book ii. chap. xxvi. 
§ 7 ' Iiistit. ibid. § 
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alrc^ady cited, which distinguishes bodies into three classes. The first 
includes those which are formed of one substance, and not of separate 
parts joined together. These arc said to be contained uno spiritu. 
The second class of bodies are called corpora ex phiribus inter se cohte- 
rentibui^ and arc formed of separate bodies, united together, such as a 
ship or a house. The third class arc corpora ex distantibns^ and are 
formed of separate bodies subjected to a collective form, such as a 
nation, a flock, or a legion.*' JEt- distantihus capitihis sed uno nomini 
subjecta. Now, liquids arc of the first class — uno spiritu continentur — 
and therefore it is held by the Roman Jiirisconsulti that, as a mixture 
of two liquids constituted a body contained uno spiritu, there must be 
held to be a confusion of substances between the two liquids. Rut 
corn or a flock of shcej) is a body of the third class, or ex distantibus, 
composed of corpora plnra non soluta sed uni nomlni subjecta; and when 
diflorent aggregate bodies of this nature are mingled together, the 
separate bodies {corpora plara) whereof they arc composed still remain 
distinct. Each of the separate bodies — .as the sheep or the grains of 
corn — remains the property of its owner, notwithstanding the mixture, 
unless it be effected by consent, which iin[)lies an intention to possess 
that mixture in common, wliereby each individual grain or sheep 
becomes the property of both the persons so consenting to unite their 
property. Without such cons<int the p.arties are on an equality in 
point of right, and whoever has the possession must therefore pay to 
the other the value of his share. 

Our English law gives the entire pro{)erty to the person without 
whose consent the things were mixed, as a pimishiiicnt to him who 
interfered with the property of another, but in other respects it agrees 
with the Roman Lavv.*^ 

The law of accessories, or acquisition by accession, already treated of 
in the instance of the purple, which was adjudged to belong as an 
accessory to the cloth with which it was interwoven, is next further 
explained. 

If any one build upon his own ground with materials belonging to 
another, the former is the owner of the building, because all that is 
built on the ground follows the ground. But the owner of the materials 
does not thereby cense to be so: he is, howcocr, prevented from claiming 
them, and from demanding them, by the Law of the Twelve Tables, which 
provides that no one shall he comjjelled to remove a beam from his house 

“ Panel, lib. xli. tit. iii. De Usurpationilius ct Usiicap. L. .‘30; and st*o tlio Com- 
ment, of Ciijncius, Ciijac. Op. tom. i. col. J384, edit. Venct. sivc Veneto Miitimr. 

^ Blackst. Comm, book ii. chap. xxvi. § 7 . Blackstonc somewhat niisiuiderstood 
the Roman law on this head. 
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which belongs to another man^ though he must pay twice the value if 
sued by the action de tigno juncio. The law so provided^ that buildings 
might not be demolished.^ 

The maxim, omne quod solo inedijicatur solo cedit^ is in conformity 
with the Law of England.*^ 

In the next paragraph of the Institutes, the converse of the case 
explained in the preceding one, is decided upon similar principles ; but 
as the doubt in these cases could only arise from the Law of the Twelve 
Tables prohibiting the demolition of buildings, the subject is not one 
of much legal interest.® 

The principle quidquid solo cedit pars fundi est is then applied to 
plants growing, or seeds sown in anotlier i)ersoirs ground. Jn every 
case the jdaiit is adjudged to belong as an accessory to him from whose 
land the plant derives nourishment. In this our law agrees with that 
of Rome, except as to emblements.^ 

The ownership of trees, and other vegetables, ratione soli^ is the 
subject of two paragraphs of the Institutes, in which the following three 
general rules are laid down : — ^ 

I. Trees and other vegetables do not become accessories to tlie 
soil and consequently their ownership does not pass to the proprietor 
of the soil until they have cast roots into the ground. 

Upon the same principle it was before decided that the ownership 
of a piece of ground detached by the force of a river from the land of 
one man, and carried to that of another, did not become vested in the 
latter until the trees had struck their roots into his soil.^^ 

II. Vegetable productions, when they have struck their roots into 
the earth, become the sole property of the person, or the common 
property of those persons, from whose soil they derive nourishment. 

III. Rut the proprietor of the vegetable is entitled to receive its 
value, unless he knowingly jilaced it in another man'’s ground. 

He who sowed another man’s land Iona fide {i. e. believing it to be 
his own), is entitled to the value of the crop.^ 

Writings also are by the Roman Law acccssoi*ies of the substances 
on which they arc inscribed, and therefore follow the ownership of those 
substances by accession. Rut the owner of that upon which the writing 

^ Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 2\). 

'' Co. Litt. § 1, p. .3b ; and see Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Verbor. Signif. L. 115. 
Fundus est omne quidquid solo tenetur. Fund. eod. tit. L. 211. 

Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 30. 

f Instit. ibid. §.31. Blackst. Comm, book ii. chap. xxvi. § 6; and see Siigden, 
Vendors and Purchasers, vol. i. chap. iii. §2, p. 112, et scq. edit. 10. 

^ Instit. ibid. § .31, 32. Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 21. ‘ Ibid. § 32. 
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was inscribed, cannot claim his property without paying the expense 
of the writing {impensas scripturcc) to the writer, provided he acquired 
the paper or other substance bona Jide,^ 

The reverse is hold by the Scottish Law, on the ground of the supe- 
rior value of writings, in most instances, to that of the substances on 
wJiich they are inscribed.^ 

This principle is followed by the Roniaii Law in the case of a 
picture. 

If (says Justinian) any one painted on another maris boards some 
hold that the board is an accessory to the painting ; while others are of 
opinion that the painting is an accessory of the board. And the former 
seems to us the better opinion. It would^ indeed^ be ridiculous that a 
picture by Aj)pelles and Parrasius shoidd follow a valueless board as 
an accessory. Thus, if the painter claim the picture^ being in the pos- 
session of the owner of the boards he must first pay the value of the 
board {prelinm tabuhe). But if the painter possess the picture.^ the 
proprietor of the board may sue him^ in which case the plaintiff must 
first pay the expense of the painting {impensnm picturoi) before he suc- 
ceeds in his action : provided the defendant was bona fide of 
the board.^'^ 

The rule of the lloinaii Law is, that one of two things should be 
considered the accessory which cannot exist without the other. Thus 
Paulus says — “ Necesse est ei ret cedi quod sine ilia esse non potest.'^ 
But ho adds that an exception, according to the opinion of some, was 
made in the case of a picture on account of the value of the art." That 
opinion was confirmed by Justinian, and the painter may retain the 
picture, of which the law holds him to be the owner, paying the value 
of the board or canvas.® 

Here concludes the subject of acquisition by right of accession. 

Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § .Tt ' Krskinc, Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 15, 15. 

*" Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § .'M. Piiiid. lib. xli. tit. i. Dn Acquir. Her. Domiii. L. !>, § li. 

■' Ptiiid. lib. vi. tit. i. Dc Rei Vinclicsitione, L. § .'1. 

’ V'iiinii Comment, aid Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § luim. d. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. 

The Law of Thinjiijs. — Tnstit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 35, 37, 3!) — 11, 44 — 48. — Acquisition 
of Fruits by bond fide Possession. — Cessation of Bona Fides. — Treasure Trove. 
— Derivative Modes of Acquisition. — Difference between Derivative and 
Orif'inal Modes. — Distinction between Modus Acqairendioxid Causa Possidondi. 
— Acquisition by Delivery. — Effect of Sale and Delivery. — •Quasi Deliver}'. — 
Symbolical Delivery. — Delivery to Uncertain Person. — Dcrclietion or Aban- 
donment. — Wreck. P. 

Acqttisitions vi et •potentate rei nostrrr^ which arc the subject of the 
preceding chapter, are a legal consequence of an already acquired 
right of property. They tliereforc do not require our knowledge and 
participation to Lake full legal effect. Thus, if iny animals [iroduce 
offspring, or niy field increase by alluvion without my knowledge, T 
acquire the young and the alluvial deposits as fully as if I had taken 
])osscssion of them by a separate act. 

But these arc not exceptions to the rule that property must be 
acquired corpore et animoy for the reason of that rule is, 1st, the 
necessity of an intention of acquiring to produce a legal right of pro- 
perty ; and 2ndly, the necessity of an outward act of appropriation to 
give effect to that intention, since as Grotius says, a mere mental 
movement cannot produce any legal effects obligatory ui)on others. 
Now this reason is applicable to acquisitions vi et potentate rei nostrre, 
since the intention to acquire is in that case naturally presumable, and 
must, therefore, be presumed to exist, and that intention is sufficiently 
declared by the possession of the thing by means of which the other 
property is acquired. 

From acquisitions vi et potentate rei nostra;, the Emperor passes to 
tlie rule of the Roman Law which allows the acquisition by a bona fide 
possessor of the fruits of a thing which he erroneously believed to be 
his.P But Grotius justly observes that such a rule of law, though it 
may be grounded upon sound legal policy, is not of natural law.^i It 
is indeed an exception to the rule of natural law, suum cuique trihuere, 
for no man can acquire by natural law the fruits of a thing which 
belongs to another man, to which that other man has a right, and to 
the fruits of which he consequently has a right. 

It is evident then that a bona fide possessor (that is to say, one who 


^ Instil, lib. ii. tit. i. § 35. 


Grot. liv. ii. chap. viii. § 23. 
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on probable and just grounds believed the property to bo his)/ so 
soon as he discovers that he has been in possession of the property of 
another, should according to the strictness of natural law restore to 
the real proprietor not only the thing but the clear profits of its enjoy- 
ment. Positive law, however, has in most countries derogated from 
this mrnmvm jus, which in many cases might become sumina injuria 
from the difficulty of so modifying the rule of natural law as to exclude 
hardship. 

The acquisition of the profits of a thing by hona fide possession is 
therefore a mode of acquiring by positive, and not by natural la\v, 
though the Roman Law contains an equitable reason, permitting the 
bond fide possessor to retain the fruits of the property, or mesne 
profits as they arc called in tlic English Law, (which, however, does 
not allow this privilege to bond fide 2>osscssors,) in consideration of his 
care of the estate. Tint the Civil Law allows no man to profit by his 
own wrong, and therefore the rightful owner recovering his property 
from a maUe fidei j>ossossor, that is to siiy, one w^ho knows that he 
possesses what is not his, may also recover the fruits or mesne profits 
from the time when the mala fides or knowledge of the rightful title 
by the possessor cornnienccd.^ 

The general rule is that hona fides ceases with litiscontc^station,^ 
that is to say, from the time when the rightful owner has made his 

claim and demand before a competent court, and the wrongful 

possessor has put in his defence. Then each party may form a pro- 
bable estimate of the event of the cause, or at least the possessor 
should see that the property is not his, and he may reasonably be 

expected to reserve the fruits of the i)ropcrty to abide the result of 

the adjudication. But facts coming to the knowledge of the possessor 
may bo soc lear as to put an end to his bona fides without litiscontes- 
tation. A.nd so it is also in the case of a possessor pro hcerede, or a 
Iona fide possessor of an inheritance.^ Even a bond fide possessor 
must restore the fruits existing, that is to say, not consumed at the 
time when the propei’ty is taken from him.* 

We now return to the law of occupancy. The Emperor Hadrian 
granted treasures to the finder according to natural equity, provided 
the finder be the owner of the land where the treasure is discovered, 

' Fand. lib. 1. tit. penult. L. 109. 

" Coil. lib. iii. tit. xxxii. Dc Rci Tindicatione, L. 22, Fund. lib. v. tit. iii. Do 
Ilcrcdit. Fetit. L. 20, § 12. 

* Cod. lib. iii. tit. xxxii. De Rei Vindic. L. 22. 

" Fand. lib. xli. tit. i. De Acquir. Rev. Domin. L. 23, § 1, L. 48, § 1. Fand. 
lib. V. tit. iii. De Ilscred. Fetit. L. 20, § 11. 

* Cod. lib. iii. tit. xxxii. De Rei Vindicationc, L. 22. 
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and he enacted that when a treasure is found by one man in the land 
of another, they shall share equally.* These rules he extended to the 
cases of treasures found in lands of the Emperor, of the fisc, of the 
public, and of a city. 

The acquisition of treasures by the finder is evidently grounded on 
the rule res nullius naturaliter jit primi occupantis. They are among 
the things which have no owner, because the owner is unknown, and 
cannot be discovered ; for that which does not appear is the same in 
law as that which docs not exist." 

But our English Law gives treasures to the Crown. 

Derivative modes of acquisition by natural law, or acquisitions by 
transfer from one man to another, remain to be considered, '.riic most 
simple of these is delivery. 

Things are also acquired by virtue of natural law by means of 
delivery; for nothing can be more in accordance %vith natural laWj 
than to give effect to the will of a proprietor who transfers his property 
to another. Consequently^ whatever may be the nature of any corporeal 
tiling^ it may he delivered^ and being delivered^ it is alienated by the 
proprietor,^ 

The power of transferring pro])erty is by natural law essential to the 
very nature of a full right of proprietorship. But no transfer can have 
effect in law, unless it be declared by some outward act. The deli- 
very of the thing is, however, necessary only by arbitrary and not 
by natural law to complete the transfcr.y This theory is in accordance 
with a celebrated law in the Pandects, which decides that as no 
possession is acquired, cxcej)t by intention of the mind, or an outward 
act of the body {animo et corjwre)^ so none is lost, unless both concur 
to the contrary efibet.* And so Paulus says, quihus modis adquirimus^ 
iisdem in contrarium actis amittimus,^ 

Upon abstract principles, any manifestation of a transfer of right 
would have effect, unless contrary to law ; but tlie law of most coun- 
tries has principally attached legal consequences to one particular 
outward act of transfer, that is to say, delivery. So it is with livery of 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 

“ Grot. liv. ii. chap. viii. § 7. Thesaurus est netus depositio pecunia cujus non 
extat memoria, ut jam dominum non habeat. Sic enim fit ejus qui invenit quod non 
alterius sit, — Pand. lib. xli. tit i. L. iH, § 1. Here the word Pecunia must be 
understood to mean every species of valuable thing. See Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. 
De Verb. Signif. L. 6, 88, 97, 178, 222. 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 40. Grot. liv. ii. chap. vi. § 1. 

* Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. De Acquirenda vcl Omittenda Possessionc, L. 8 ; and see 
Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. De Reg. Jur. L. 35, 

* Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. De Reg. Jur. L. 153. 
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seisin in our Common Law, which, however, is derived from feudal 
principles and not from the Roman Law. 

Vinnius makes a valuable observation on the difference in the Civil 
Law between original and derivative acquisition.^ He distinguishes the 
title to a thing from the mode of acquirincr the thing. The title to 
the thing is the right to possess it. Coke, in the words of the Civil 
Law, defines title to be justa causa possidendi quod nostrum est,^ Now, 
in original acquisition, the modus acquirendi is identical with the causa 
possldendiy or title. Thus in occupancy, the act of taking possession 
is the cause of acquisition, and it is also the mode of acquiring. But 
it is otherwise with regard to derivative acquisitions. Tn these the 
title is the cause of the transfer, or the intention with which the 
transfer is made, and the mode of acquiring is the delivery or other act 
equivalent in law to delivery. Thus, for instance, if the title to a thing 
is gift, or sale, or exchange, or loan, those are the respective causes 
of possession of the thing transferred. But the modus acquirendi is 
delivery and acceptation. 

Where an unlimited right, or plenum dominumy is not transferred, 
the title, or causa possidendiy limits the mode of possessing ; and the 
extent of the right of a possessor must always be judged and measured 
by the cause or title of his possession. Thus the modus acquirendi 
gives effect to the title.^ 

Justinian thus qualifies the general rule, per traditioneni^jure naturali 
res nohis acquiritur. 

Jdut things properly sold and delivered do not become the property 
of the purchaser y unless he either pay the pricey or otherwise satisfy the 
vendor ; for instancCy by giving him security either real or personal. 
Such are the provisions of the Twelve Tables ; but this is also natural 
law. Ify howevery the vendor give credit to the purchaser for the 
pricey the property in the thing sold is transferred before payment of 
the price. ^ 

This paragraph illustrates the importance of the distinction drawn 
above, between the modus acquirendi and the causa possidendi, or 
title. The modus acquirendiy that is, delivery, would by itself have the 
effect of transferring the property entirely and irrevocably, by virtue 
of the legal principles laid down in the preceding paragraph of the 
Institutes. It would be a gift if it were a deliberate act. But where 
the delivery of a thing is by virtue of a sale, there, as a sale is the 

** Vinnii Comment, ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 40. *■ Co. Litt. § (550. 

^ See as instances, Livery of seisin, seeundem formam CharttPy Co. Litt. 48 a ; 
and also deeds to lead the uses of other more dircet conveyances, Hlackst. Com. 
book ii. chap. xx. § 15. *’ Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 41. 
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transfer of a thing in coiiskleration of a price, it is to bo presumed that 
the vendor intended to transfer his rights over tlio thing only in the 
event of the price being paid. The payment of the price, therefore, 
has a retrospective effect upon the delivery.^ The whole of this theory 
depends upon the principle that the intention of the proprietor trans- 
ferring his rights is to bo observed.^ 

If, however, the sale be upon credit, then the intention of the parties 
is different, and the property of the thing sold is transferred before 
payment of the price for which the vendor has his remedy by action.*^ 
There are three species of delivery of possession ; 1st, actual delivery, 
which recpiires no further observation ; 2nd, quasi deliver) : and 3rd, 
symbolical delivery. Quasi delivery is when the person to whom 
delivery is to be made has the thing already in his possession. So it 
would be if A lent something to B and delivered it' to him, and subse- 
quently sold or gave it to B. In such cases the mere will of the owner 
is equivalent to delivery, and is called in the Civil Law quasi traditio} 
This is an illustration of the important rule of law laid down by 
Salvius Julianus, Nemo sibi ipsi causam possessionis mutare j)otest}^ 
Paulus says that there arc as many species of possession as there are 
causes of acquiring that which is not ours.^ 

Now as that which is ours cannot without our own act bo trans- 
ferred to another person, it follows that when a thing has been 
transferred to be possessed under a certain title, there, if the title do 
not give an unlimited right, the possessor cannot of his own authority 
change his title or cause of possession so as to destroy the right 
reserved by the qualified nature of the title. Thus a lessee can only 
acquire the full ownership by the act of the person in whom that 
ownership is vested subject to the lease. This quasi tradition of the 
Roman Law, whereby the right of a person in possession is enlarged 
without any distinct act of delivery, is analogous to the conveyance 
called release in our law, especially releases which enure to enlarge 
the estate. So Littleton says, “ If I let certain land to one for term 
of years, by force whereof he is in possession, and after I release to 
him all the right which I have, &c., then hath ho an estate for term 

' See the principle, Panil. lib. xii. tit. i. De Rebus Creditis, L. 8. 

^ Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 40. Nihil tarn conveniens cst naturali mquitati quam volun- 
tatem Domini volentis rem suam tvansferre ratam habere ; and sec Pand. lib. 1. tit. 
ult. De Reg. Jur. L. 11. 

^ Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 41, ct Vinnii Comment, ibid. nuin. 3. 

' Instit. ibid. § 43. 

** Pand. lib. xii. tit. iii. De Usurpationibus et Usucapionibus, L. 3.3, 1 ; and sec 

the Comment of Cujacius, Cujac. Op. tom. i. fol. 985, tom. vi. fol. 311, edit. Vcnct. 
Mutin. * Pand. ibid. § 21. 
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of his life.” Here tlie releasee without livery of seisin acquires as 
large an estate as the rules of law will permit him to aequii'e by the 
words of the deed of release.™ 

Symbolical delivery is thus described by Justinian : If cuty one sell 
merchandise in a warehouse, as soon as he Jms delivered the key of the 
warehouse to the purchaser, the proiterty in the goods is transferred to 
the latter}^ 

This paragraph gives only an instiince of symbolical delivery, 
which may ho made in various modes. Thus Neratius l^riscus says : 
“ Non est corpore et actii necesse apprehendere j^ossessionem, sed etiam 
oculis et ajfectu"'^* This is similar to the seisina per effectum et 
aspectum of Bracton, which is called ]>y Coke livery in law.P Jt is 
indeed [)robablo that the word ejfectum ought to be read affectum, as 
the expression was probably taken by Jiracton from the Civil T^aw. 

A i-iglit of property may be transferred by delivery, though that 
delivery bo not made to any specified person. Of this Justinian givf?s 
us an example, that the Pnetors and Consuls throw money and other 
things among the crowd without intending them for any individuiil. 
Vet the intention being that each man should have whatever he coukl 
catch, each becomes the owner, by delivery of what he cat(dies.‘i 

An important consequence of the rule res nulliiis fit prim i occupantis 
remains to be considered, it is this. A thing abandoned by its owner 
being as much res nullius as if it never had had an owner may be 
accpiired by occupancy. And those things are held to be abandoned, 
the possession of which was relinquished by their owner with the 
intention that they should no longer be his property. By reason of 
that intention he immediately ceases to be the proprietor.’f 

Pomponius says, in whatever modes we acquire property, wo lose 
it by contrary modes.** Thus it aj^pcars that for deivliction and 
abandonment, an outward act of relinquishing the possession, together 
with an intention to give up the right arc requisite. 

Upon these principles, things cast out to lighten a ship in a storm 
remain the property of their owners, for they were forsaken not 
because the owmer intended that they should no longer be his, but to 
enable him to escape the perils of the sea. Thus by the Civil Law, 
any one appropriating to himself such things, either in the sea or 
after they are thrown ashore by the waves, is guilty of theft. The 

Litt. § 4()5. " liistit. lib. ii. tit. i. § -14. 

■’ Paml. lib. xli. tit. ii. l)e Acqiiircntla vcl Omittenda Posscssione, L. 1, § 21. 

Co. Litt. 48 b. 

“ Instit. ibid. § 45 ; and see Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. De Obligationibus ct Actioni- 
bns, L. 65. ' lixatit, ibid. § 46. 

* Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Rcj^. Jiir. L. 153. 
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case of tilings that fall out of a cart or carriage is similar in point 
of principle.* 

Paulus says, Retlnere animo possessionem possumus, apisci non pos- 
smniis ; vvc can retain possession by intention alone, but not obtain it 
without a corporeal act also.'^ So Papinian holds that a man who 
buries money in the ground and goes abroad intending to return and 
take it, retains possession (that is to say, legal' though not corporeal 
possession) of the treasure though he forgot where he had put it, and 
though it bo buried in another man’s land.^ 

Thus a mere relinquishment of corporeal possession by the owner, 
without an intention to abandon the riglit to the thing, givoo no right 
to others to make the thing theirs. 

And so Salvius Julianus explains the law regarding wrecks, by 
comparing things thrown overboard in a storm to things left upon a 
road while the owner goes to seek assistance to carry them away, for 
he observes that if the owner afterwards found his property which he 
cast into the sea, he wouhl certainly take it again.y And Paulus thus 
neatly sums up the law on this subject : Resjacta domini manet^ nec 
fit adj)rehendentls, quia pro dcrclicto non hahetur.^ 

The antiquity of this just law, which has been so cruelly violated in 
modern times, is shown by a curious passage in Plautus, where a 
dispute takes place between Gripiis a fisherman and Trachilio a slave, 
about their claims to a trunk fished up by the former after a storm. 
Gripus argues 

Ul)i ilimisi retem atquc hamiim, quidquid hresit cxtralio, 

Meiim qiiud rctc ntqiie liami nncti sunt meiim potissimunrst. 

But" Trachilio urges that to take the property is theft, and threatens 
that unless half of it be given to him, he will divulge the fact, and 
he moreover claims a share even if there be no owner, on the ground 
that they were partners in the prize. After a violent dispute they 
agree to refer the matter to Dsomoncs who lived in a villa near the 
shore. He comes down to the shore with two young women who had 
been wrecked in the storm, and to whom ho had given hospitality. 
One of them, Palmstra, claims the property, and Dsemonos decides 
that it is hers on her describing the contents, from which she is 
proved to be the daughter of Dsemones.*^ The whole conversation is 
very curious and amusing. 


Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 47* 

" Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. De Adquir. vcl Omitt. Possess. L. 30, § 5 . 

■ Pand. ibid. L. 41. ^ Pand. lib. xiv. tit. ii. Ad Legem Rhodiam, L. rt. 

' Pand. lib. xiv. tit. ii. Ad Legem Rhodiam, L. 2, § 7- 
* Plnut. Rudens, act iv. seen. iii. 44. 
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Hero tcnninatos the subject of modes of acquiring by natural 
law, or Jure Gentium. Modes of acquiring by Civil or Municipal 
Law remain to be considered. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. INCORPOREAL THINGS. 

Incorporeal Pro])(*rty. — Instit. lib. ii. tit. ii. De Kclnis Cori^ralibiis ct Incorpornlihiis. 
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Under the general denomination of Things, not only visible and 
tangible things, but Rights also are comprehended. 

Vinnius very acutely observes that the modes of acquisition by 
virtue of the natural law are applicable only to corporeal things.'* 
Acquisition by occupation, and by accession and by delivery are evi- 
dently applicable to things corporeal, and not to rights to things as 
distinguished from their possession as property ot jure dominii. But 
the municipal law of property has sanctioned a more complex division 
of the rights to things, which diffens in different countries. They are 
acquired in divers modes, wliich are called modes of acquisition by 
Civil Law, because the forms of those modes arise from the modifica- 
tions of property under municipal law. But these modes of acquiring 
by Civil Law are grounded on secondary natural law. 

It follows that before entering on the subject of acquisition by Civil 
Law, it is necessary to distinguish between corporeal and incorporeal 
things which are subjects of that species of acquisition. 

Some things (says Justinian) are corporally and some things are 
incorporeal. 

Corporeal things are those wliich are tangible by their nature, such 
as land, gold, silver, and other things innumerable. 

Incorporeal things are those which are not tangible, but consist in 
right, such as a right of inheritance, usufruct, use, and rights and 

•* Vinnii Comm. r< 1 hiinc. tit. princip. 

11 2 
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ohligntions hi whatever mode they may he contracted. It is not to 
the purpose that the inheritance contains corporeal things, for the 
fruits which arc received by the usufructuary are corporeal, and that 
which is due to us by virtue of an obligation is generally corporeal ; 
but the very right of inheritance, and right of usufruct, and the right 
and the obligation are incorporeal. 

Among incorporeal things are also those rights of urban and rustic 
estates which are called servitudes.^ 

Jt has alrc'ady boon shown*' that the law of things may l)c divided 
into two parts. Dominium or property strictly so called, and Obliga- 
tions. The former is the subject fA jus in re defined by Pot bier to 
be a right which wo Jiavo over a thing, by virtue of which it belongs 
to us at least in certain respects. The latter arc the objects of the 
jus ad rem which the same great civilian defines to be a right which 
wc have, not to the thing, hut with rcsj)Oct to the things, and against 
the person who has contracted the obligation to give us that thing.*' 

Now it is evident that if a man have citJier the jus in re without 
the possession of the thing, or the mere jus ad rem, ho possesses in 
both cases no more than a light or incorporeal thing. i3ut if ho 
possess a thing jure dominii, though ho possesses the right to the 
thing which is incorporeal, he also possesses the thing itself which is 
corj)orcal, and this is calU‘d corporeal pro])oi'ty. Thus it a])pears 
that corporeal things are the objects of rights, and incorporeal things 
arc rights. And rights arise cither from dominion, or from obliga- 
tions. The former species of rights are jui'a in re, and the latter arc 
jura ad rem. But if a man hold a corporeal thing not ;?yre dominii or 
as his property, but as the property of another which he has a right 
to hold for a certain purpose, there he docs not possess the thing 
itself as his, though ho holds it, but he possesses the right to use or 
hold it for a certain purpose. lie therefore does not possess as his 
the thing which is corporeal, but the right to the thing which is 
incorporeal. The reason of this is that his possession of the corporeal 
thing is the possession of the owner. It. is what is called natural 
j)ossession as contradistinguished from civil possession, which is the 
possession of the owiicr.^ 

Thus he who has a right over the property of another without the 

*■ Instit. lib. ii.tit. ii. princip. § 1, 2, .'t Pand. lib. i. tit. viii. Dc Rcriim Divisionc 
ct (^iialitntc, L. 1, § 1. This distinction was in use among the ancient philoso])hers. 
Sec Seneca, Epist. 58 and KKi; and Lucretius (lib. i. v. y05) says, Tangere enim ct 
tangi nisi corpus nulla potest res. '' See Chap. xi. 

® Pothier, Traite du Droit de Domainc de Propriete, chap, prelimin. 

^ Cujncii Comment, sen Rccitationes Solcmnes ad Pand. Leg. 9. tit. De Rci Vindi- 
catione. Ciijac. Op. tom. vii. col. 2\9, 250, See. edit. Mutiusc, sen Venet. Mutin. 
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natural possession of that property, possesses only the right, which is 
an incorporeal thing. These rights over the property of another arc 
called by Pothier dismemberments of the rights of dominion,^ One 
species of such disinenibenncnts of the right of dominium are very 
specially defined and regulated by the Roman l^aw. They are called 
servitudes. A servitude is. a burthen affecting lands, whereby the 
proprietor is either restrained from the full use of that which is his 
own, or is obligc‘d to suffer another to do something upon it.*‘ Servi- 
tudes arc also defined by Voet to bo rights, constituted in favour of 
one man over the projicrty of anothc]*, whereby some one other than 
the owner derives a benefit from that property, contrary to the nature 
of dominium} Thus if one man have the dominium or ownership of 
pro 2 )crty, and another the right of taking the fruits and using it, or 
the usufruct, that right is a servitude. And so is a right of way which 
a man has over the land of another. 

Servitudes are of two spccitjs in the Civil Law, tliat is to say ; J, 
Personal ; and 2, Ileal or PrwdiaL^ 

l^ersoiial sevitudes are called jura personalia^ because they belong 
to men in their jiersonal cap«acity, and not in right of, and as in ap- 
pendage to their estates. 'J’hus a right of usufruct cannot be appen- 
dant to an estate, so that the 2 )roprietor of that estate should have 
a right as such, to the usufruct of another estate. But real or prmdial 
servitudes are tho'.e rights, whereby one estate serves or is subject to 
another, and they are Ji})pendant and ai) 2 )crtaining to an estate. Thus 
the right of restraining a neighbour from building a w\all, may be 
appendant and ai)pertaining to an estate so as to belong to whoever 
is proprietor of that estate.^ 

To be prutdial or real a ser\itudc must be for the benefit of an 
estate, though Papinian decides that its use may be confined to a 
particular person."' 

We will now proceed to the consideration of real or praedial servi- 
tudes." They are divided into two classes ; 1, servitudes of rural 
estates, that is to say, of lands exclusive of buildings ; and 2, servi- 
tudes of urban estates, that is to say, of houses or other buildings. 

^ Pothier, iibi <'it. Grot. liv. i. eliap. i. § ; liv. ii. elmp. iii. § L' ; and see Co. 

Litt. p. l!)b, 20 a. 

** Erskine, Instit. book ii. tit. ix. See, on the subject of Servitudes, tliut useful 
book of Csepola, Tractatua de Servitutibiis, edit. lOSti, 4to. and l/aO, Jto. 

* Voct, Comm, nd Pand. lib. vii. tit. i. De Usufructu ct (piemndmodum rpiis 
utatur fruatur, priucip. 

*' I’aiid. lib. viii. tit. i. De Servilutibua, \ a . 1. 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. iii. De Servitutibiis Praidioruiii, ^ .'V 

Pand. lib. viii. tit. iii. I)c Servitutibiis Pricdioriim lliisticorum, L. 4. 

" lustit. lib. ii. tit. iii. De Servitutibiis Prajdiurum Kiistiearum et Urbaiiorum. 
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The leading principle of both species of real servitudes is that the 
obligations produced by tliem arc negative or passive and not active. 
So Pomponiiis says, Servitutum non ea natura est ut aliquid faciat quis 
sed ut ediquid patiatur aut 'non faciat,^ Thus Bartholus the glossator 
says, Qfd delet servitutem cogitur pati^ non agerCy and this rule is 
followed by our English Law, with regard to rights of way.P And 
an obligation on the proprietor of an estate to do something, would 
not produce a real right or servitude, but a personal right to be 
enforced by a personal action.*i 

RURAL SERVITUDES. 

Servitudes of rural estates are these : footputhy horse roady cart roady 
and aqueducts. The first (iter') is the right of wag for human creatureSy 
hut not for driving a beast or cart. The second {actus) is the right of 
way for driving a beast or cart ; consequently y he who has the second 
has the first alsOy and can use it without a beast ; but he who has the 
first has not the second, llie third (Via) is the right of way with 
beasts and vehicleSy such as carts, and it comprehends iter and actus. 
The fourth {aqucediictus) is the right of carrying running watei' through 
the ground of another.^ 

There are in the Civil Law five other rural servitudes, namely, 
1. The right of drawing water; 2. That of Avatcring cattle ; 3. l*as- 
turc ; 4. The right of burning lime ; and 5. Tliat of digging sand or 
gravel.® But these may be personal. 

It is only necessary here to exjdain the difference between actus and 
via. It consists in tliis : actus may only comprehend the right to 
drive beasts or to ride, but via necessarily comprehends the right of 
driving a cart or other vehicle also ; besides, the width of a via or road 
is defined by law to be a width sufficient for a cart to turn round in. 
As for the decision that via comprehends tlie other two species of 
rights, and that actus comprehends iter, it is founded on the rule of 
Ulpian, Non debet cuiplus licet, quod minus est non licere^ 

Aquoiductus is defined by Ulpian to be jus aquam diicendi per 
alienum fundum^ 

° Pand. lib. viii. tit. i. Do Scrvitutibiis, L. 1.3, § 1. 

** Taylor v, Whitehead, Dougl. 7^5. 

'* Ciijacii Recitat. Solemn, nd tit. Pand. Do Servitut. L. 15, § 1. Cujae. Oj). 
tom. vii. col. 38.*), 3.90, edit. Venet. Mutin. 

Instit. lib. ii. tit. iii. princip. Co. Litt. 5Ga. 

” Ibid. § 2. Vide Vinnii Comment, in Instit. lib. ii. tit. iii. § 2; and Pand. lib. 
xxxiv. tit. i. Do Aliment. Lcgat. L. 10. 

' Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Do Reg. Jur. L. 21 . 

" Pand. lib. viii. tit. iii. Do Servit. Rust. L. 1. 
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URBAN SERVITUDES. 

Servitudes of urhan estates are those which are proper to buildings^ 
and they are therefore called by that designation, for all buildings are 
called urhan messuages^ though they he situated in the country. The 
following are the servitudes of urhan property : The right of resting 
the weight of a house upon a uelghhonrs huilding ; the right of fixing 
a beam or joist in the tvall of a neighhouring house ; the right of allow- 
ing water to drip or Jlow upon a neighbour's tenement^ or ujjon his area, 
or his drain, or of not receiving it; and the right of restraining the 
neighbour from huilding higher, or from injuring the light or prospect 
of the neighhouring messuage.^ 

Servitiicles arc contra na.turam dominii, that is to say, they arc ex- 
ceptions to the right whicli men have over that which is tlicirs, to ex- 
clude all others from the use of it.y It follows, that being restraints 
on the rights of proprietors, they are stricti juris ; they are, tJiercforo, 
not presumed, if the acts on which they arc claimed can be explained 
consistently with freedom ; and when servitudes are constituted, 
they ought to he used in the way least biirthcnsomc to the servient 
mcssiiago.^ 

Servitudes may he constituted not only by the express will of the 
person who has the power to burthen the property therewith, “ but by 
length of time or prcscrii)tion. Ikit the length of lime during which a 
proprietor did not exercise a right, does not of itself suffice to establish 
a servitude against him. Thus the fact of a man not having raised his 
buildings for any length of time, cannot preclude him from doing so if 
he thinks fit, for that is what is called 7'es marre facultatis, which is 
not subject to proscription.*^ It follows tiiat those servitudes which 
are negative, that is to say, which consist in a restraint upon a proprie- 
tor, depriving him of some portion of the free disposal or management 
of his property, cannot be produced by prescription ; while those, on 
the contrary, which consist in a right to do something with or upon 

* Ciupola, in his Trnetatus Dc Scrvitiitibus, explains this part of the subject very 
fully and ])ractieally. The urban servitudes in the Roman Law arc six:— 1, Altius 
tollendi et qfficiendi Imninihus viciiii j 2, Ant no 7 i cuiollaridi ; Stillicidnim aver- 
tendi in tectum rel aremn vicini ; d. Vet nmiavertemU : .j, immittenditigni ; (i, Pro- 
jiciendi protegendivc. Paiid. lib. viii. tit. ii. De Sit\ itutibus Pra?diorum Urbanorum, 
L. 2. ^ Voet, Comment, ad Paiid. hb. vii. tit. i. Dc Usufruct, princip. 

' Krskine, Instit. book ii. tit. ix. Of Servitudes, .'tB, lU. Pand. lib. viii. tit. i. Dc 
Servitut. L. iK '! Iiistit. ibid. § 4. 

'» Voet, Comm, ad Pnnd. lib. viii. tit. iv. Communia Pnrdiorum tarn Urban, qnum 
Rustic, iiuiii. 5. (’od. lib. iii. tit. \x\iv. Dc Scivitutibus ct Aqua, L. H, 9. 
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the property of another, may be constituted by prescription. Thus 
tlie Froiieli code enacts ^ that aj)parent or positive servitudes may be 
acejuired by a title or by possession during thirty years ; that non 
apparent or negative servitudes cannot be acquired otherwise than by 
some title other than [)rcscription or long possession. 

W c come now to personal servitudes, which are so called because 
tliey are those whereby the property of a person is burthenod, not in 
favour of an estate or messuage, but in favour of a person.*^ They 
arc jura juirsoiae in allena re constltuta ; but though that definition 
sliows that their variety may bo infinite, three only are specially defined 
by the Civil Law as essentially personal servitudes. They are. Usu- 
j'ruct, Use^ and JTahitation, Usufruct first claims our attention. 

Usufruct is the right of using and enjoying the properly oj' another y 
the substance thereof being preserved. It is a right over a thing ^ which 
thing ceasing to exists the right is necessarily extinguished.^ 

The separation of the use from the owiiershij), or pr()2)crty in land, 
was originally introduced by the clergy into the English Law, for the 
purpose of avoiding the provisions of the Statutes of Mortmain; but 
uses soon became very different from iisufi-uct, because no limits w^erc 
placed to the duration of the dismemberment of the jura dominii by 
the hhiglish law of uses ; consequently, the right of property or estate 
of the tei'rc tenant y or person seised to uses, became absolutely illu- 
sory, and, indeed, existed only for icclinical purposes. And so it is 
with regard to trusts and uses, after the Statute of Uses, which arc not 
executed by force of that statute. This was contrary to the Homan 
Law. 

But usufruct most resembles estates for life in our law, both with 
respect to its duration and with respect to the extent of the right 
vested in the usufructuary. Thus the rights of enjoyment of the 
tenant for life are restricted by the obligation of not committing waste, 
and waste is any destruction ... to the disherison of him in the 
reversion or remainder J Now, Ulpian says, Usufructuarius causam 
proprietatis deteriorem facere non dehet.^ Those two principles are the 
same, which renders it not surprising that the English Law respecting 
the question what is and what is not waste, should be the same as 
the Homan Law on that subject. This similarity is more particularly 
striking with respect to the principles on which the ctpiitable remedy 

Code Civil, art. 691 . 

'* Krskine, Instit. book ii. tit. ix. Of Servitudes, § .‘19. 

‘ Instit. lib. ii. tit. iv. Dc Usufructu. Pand. lib. vii. tit. i. l)e Usufruetii, L. I, 
Vsiisfrucltis est jus nlienis rebus utendi fruendi satra rernm substantia. Pand. ibid. 
L. 2, Est ususfructus jus in corpore quo mblato, et ipsiim tolli necesse est. 

' Co. Litt. .'32b, 5.*ln. ^ Pand. lib. vii. tit. i. De Usufruc. L. 1*1, § I. 
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hy injunction is* afforded by the Court of Chancery, in cases of waste, 
committed by tenants, of estates less tlian frccliolds of inheritance, 
and by tenants in tail. Tlie whole of that law is founded on the 
principle that the tenant has the right, like the usufructuary, ntendi 
frnendi salva rcrum suhslantia. 

In the Scottish law usufruct and liferent arc convertible terms, and 
estates by curtesy and the tierce^ or estate of a tenant in dower, arc 
enumerated among the sjiecies of liferents or usufruct.*' This confirms 
tlie argument, that estates for life in our law were in many respects 
moulded u})on the i)riiiciplcs of the Roman usufruct. 

The right of the usufi-uctiiary is defined to be jus ntendi fniendL 
Tlie first (jus utendi) entitles him to use the thing for Jiis own benefit 
and convenience, provided he does so according to the nature of the 
tiling, and for such uses as it is appropriated to either by its nature or 
by its proprietor. The second {jus fruendi) entitles the fructuary to 
appropriate to liimscif all the fruits, or produce of the thing, both 
naliiial i^rodiico and legal or civil profits, such as rents, or tlie price of 
the sale of the usufruct. 

Rut this lie must do saloa rerum suhsta/Uia ; that is to say, he must 
not consume the thing from which he is entitled to derive use and 
profit, nor injure the rights and interests of the proprietor, nor change 
the form of the thing. 

Ife must not consume nor destroy the thing; thus, if he have the 
usurruct of an estate with a house, he must not pull down the house.' 

Secondly, he must not injure the rights of the projirietor.*^ Thus he 
must not cut down fruit trees, nor remove parts of the house, such as 
partition walls, though he may ornament them.* The usufructuai'y 
must keep the jiroperty, and restore it in as good a state as that in 
which he received it. Therefore, he must not let it want necessary 
repairs, but must keep up the buildings and plantations. He however 
is not bound to rebuild that which is totally destroyed or has fallen 
down. Thus the usufructuary is bound to no more than modicam 
refectioveni, which is incident to the use of the thing.*' Upon this 
j>rinciplc, that the usufructuary must not suffer the interest of the 
proprietor to be injun'd in his hands, Ulpian decides that he is bound 
to keep up the number of the animals the usufruct of 'Mhich he has, 
by supplying the place of those which die from the young.® 

The usufructuary must not change the nature or form of the thing. 

'• Erskinc, Instit. ubi sup. tit. Of Servit. § 10, 

* Pan<l. lib. vii. tit. i. Dc IJsufriictu, L. L'l, § h t'o. bin .VJ b, .Wb. 

** Pand. ibiil. L. l.’b § 1. ‘ Paml. ibid. § 7. Pand. iijid. L. 11. 

“ Voet, Comm, ad Pand. tit. de Usufruct, num. 3G, 

" Pnud. ibid. L. (iS, § 2. Tiistit. lib. ii. tit. i. § 
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Thus he must not cut down ornamental timber, and convert pleasure 
grounds into cultivated land, such as vineyards :P but he may open 
quarries or mines, if it can be done without injury to agriculture, as in 
waste places, or if the change is undoubtedly for the benefit of the 
cstatc/J This last decision is a judicious qualification of the rule of 
the I'higlish Ij.Tw, that no new mines or pits can be opened.*^ 

It is the duty of the usufructuary to cultivate rightly, and to use the 
property as a good farmer should, and non dehet uti nisi secundum 
couditionem rei ; whereas a proprietor has the right not only utendi^ 
but abutendi et neglir/endi rem suam.^ 

The servitude of usufruct, or the separation of the usufruct from the 
property, may be constituted either by property being conveyed mter 
vivos y or by will, so as to vest the usufruct in one man and the 
property in another, or by the proprietor alienating it and retaining 
the usufruct, or the contrary.* 

It may he constituted not only in lands and other immoveables^ hut in 
slaveSy and horses, and all other things, excepting those which are con- 
sumed by use. For in these the separation of the usufruct is incompatible 
with natural and legal reason.^ 

(hufruct terminates by the death of the usufructuary, and by his 
suffering the greater or middle capitis minutio, and also by non use 
during a certain space of time defined by our Constitution. Also it 
finishes when the usufruct is surrendered by the usufructuary to the 
proprietor ( for surrender to a stranger has no such effect), or if, on the 
contrary, the usufructuary acquired the property of the thing of which 
he has the usufruct. These extinctions of usufruct by the union of the 
usufruct with the property, are called consolidation. And it is evident 
that the usufruct of a house is extinguished by its being burnt or 
otherwise destroyed, and that the usufructuary has no right to the 
usufruct of the site,^ 

A perpetual separation of the usufruct from the property is contrary 
to the policy of the Roman Law. y For this reason usufruct is a personal 
right, which finishes by the death, natural or civil, of the person in 
whom it is vested, and becomes consolidated with the property. 

But by a special limitation to that effect, a usufruct might be made 
to descend to the heir of the usufructuary. Justinian, however, by 
one of the fifty decisions, dcteriniiied that the usufruct should end in 

»’ Panel, ibid. L. 13, § 4. Panel, ibid. L. 13, § 5. ' Co. Litt. 53 a, b. 

" Pand. lib. vii. tit. i.\. Usiifructuarius qiicmndmod. Caveat, L. 1, § 3. Pand. 
lib. vii. tit. i. l)c Usufriictu, L. 15, § 1. Pand. lib. v. tit. iii. l)e ILcreditatis Peti- 
tione, L. 25, § 11. Pand. ibid. L. .31, § .3. But see the rule, Expedit reqmh. re sua 
nc quis male utatur, Tnstit. lib. i. tit. viii. § 2. * Iiistit. lib. ii. tit. iv. § 1. 

Ibid. § 3 ^ lust. ibid. § 3. '■ ln»tit. ibid. § I, in liu. 
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the person of the first heir of the usufructuaiy, tliough limited to his 
heirs.^ Upon the same principle, it was doubted by the ancients, 
whether an usufruct could be held by a city or body of municipes ; for 
periculum esse videbatur ne perpetuus jicrety because those bodies could 
not suffer natural, and would probably not puffer civil death, and thus 
the dominium^ or property, would become illusory. liut the law in 
the I’andects allows a body politic to enjoy the usufruct for 100 
years, being the utmost limit of human life.*^ And this limitation of 
time extends to all churches, ecclesiastical bodies, and pious founda- 
tions and purposes. 

It seems then that the device contrived in this country to avoid the 
operation of the law of mortmain would have been rendered ineffectual 
if the principles of the Civil Law, which does not permit the perpetual 
separation of the use from the possession, had been appealed to. . 

The evils enumerated by Lord llacon,^ as resulting from that 
permanent separation, were foreseen and prevented by the wisdom of 
the antient Jurisconsulti ; and if their limitations of the duration of 
usufruct had been adopted together with the invention of uses, there 
would have been no need for the statute for transferring uses into 
j)osscssion. 

As for the position that the terre tenant was bound to account to 
the cestui que use for its profits, that obligation could not be perpetual 
by the Civil Law contrary to the rules of law, which no private dispo- 
sition can alter or affect.® The union of the usufruct with the naked 
property {nuda proprietas) is called in the Civil Law consolidation 
because it vests in the pro])rietor the solidum dominium : also confusion 
because the dominion is dismembered by the usufruct being vested in 
one person and the property in another, consequently thb union of the 
two rights in one person merges or confuses the servitude with the 
dominion of which it is a part.® 

It is indeed a general princi[)Ie, applicable to alt servitudes, pracdial 
as well as personal, that they become extinguished by being merged 
in the dominion, from the moment that they are due to and from the 
same person. Thus pra3dial servitudes arc extinguished by merger 


* Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. vii. tit. iv. Quibiis Modis Ususfr. Aoiitt. nnm. 1. 

“ Pand. hb. vii. tit. i. Dc Usufruct. L. 5b. Pand. lib. vii. tit. iv. Quibus Modis 
Ususfnu!. Amitt. L. 21. Cod. lib. i. tit. ii. Dc Sacrosanctis Ecclesiis, L. 2^3. 
Hlackst. Comm, book ii. clinp. xx. p. .Tn-2. 

* Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. Dc Pactis> L. .'IS. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Jiir. L. -1.5, 

§ 1 . 

Pand. lib. xxxix. tit. iii. De Aqua et Aqua Pluvia Arcenda, L. U, § 2. 

'■ Pand. lib. vii. tit. iv. Quibu.s Mod. Ubiisfriict. Amitt. L. 27. Viiinii Comm, ad 
luslit. l)e ScFvitut. ct Urb. priiicip. 
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or confusion, if the same person become at the same time proprietor 
of both estates.*^ 

The theory of confusion, or merger, is grounded on the legal 
princii)le that a right and its corresponding obligation cannot coexist 
in the one person as sucli, or in the same cliaractcr or right.* Tlius 
no man can owe a servitude to himself. A man’s rights can be limited, 
not by his own rights, but by the rights of others. And thus in the 
English Law, if there be tenant for years, and the reversion in fee- 
simple descend to, or be purchased by him, the term of years is merged 
in the inheritance. ]3iit they must come to one and tlie same person 
in one right, else if he hath the freehold in his own right, and the term 
be in right of another, there is no merger.*^ 

Merger, or consolidation, may take place by act of the parties, as 
where the usufructuary surrenders to the proprietor. Thus, in our 
English Law, surrender is a yielding up of an estate for life or years, 
to him who hath an immediate estate in reversion, wherein the estate 
for life or years may drowne.^ 

J ustinian adds : Cedendo extraneo nil agiU that is to say, ho does 
not extinguish the usufruct, but effects an alienation and not a sur- 
render. 

Consolidation may also be by the proprietor conveying his dominion 
to the usufructuary. This agrees with the definition of a release 
in the English law, which operates by the greater .estate descending 
upon the Icss.*^ 

Usufruct is extinguished not only by the extinction of the thing, but 
by the thing being so totally changed that tlie usufruct of it, or of 
what remains of it, is totally different from that which was originally 
granted to the' usufructuary.* 

Lastly, usufruct is lost by abandonment and non-use. When the 
whole right of usufruct has terminated, it returns to the proprietor, 
who thereby no longer has the naked property, but acfjuires the full 
power over the thing : but if there be more than one joint usufruc- 
tuaries, they havij jus accrescendi^ or the right of survivorship, as 
joint-tenants have in the English l^aw, and they succeed to each other 
by survivorship.™ 

' Pand. lib. viii. tit. vi. Quemadmodiim Servitutes Amittantur, L. 1. 

^ Pand. lib. iv. tit. viii. De lieceptis ctqui Arbitrium Rccipiuut, L. .51. 

** Blackst. Com. book ii. ebap. ii. p. l/b, edit. Coleridge. 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. iv. § 3. Co. Litt. .337 b. 

Instit. ibid. Blackst. Comm, book ii. chap. xx. p. 323, .324. Co. Litt. 33/, 
note 1. 

‘ Instit. ibid. Pand. lib. vii. tit. iv. Quibns IVlodis Usiisfr. Amitt. L. 4. Paiul. 
ibid. L. 2.3, and L. 24. 

Instit. ibid. § 4. Pand. lib. vii. tit. ii. De Usufruct. Accrcsccndo, L. 1, and L. .3. 
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Tho two remaining personal servitudes are usas and hahitatio,^ 

Use is thus described by Vinnius : Usus quotldiana utentis suf- 
ficientia et consuwptionc terminatur. IMiiis he who lias the use of an 
orchard, may take wliat fruit he requires for his consumption ; but he 
must not take fruit to sell for profit. Use is of the same nature as 
usufruct, but of less extent, and in the last respect it resembles 
common of estovers in the English Law, but is applicable to everything 
to which the right of usufruct is applicable.” 

Habitation is said by Justinian to be proprium nlUpiod jus ; hut in 
cficct it is similar to use, being the use peculiar to hoiiscs.i' IJcre ends 
the explanation of tho nature of things incorporeal, except inheritances 
and obligations, of which more hereafter. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. —ACQUISITIONS RV MUNICIPAL LAW. 


Tnstit. lib. ii. tit. vi. princip. § 1 — H. — Acquisitions by Municipal Law. — Prescription. 
Its Foundation. — Anticnt Dillcrenccs between Usucapion ami Prescription. — 
Usucapion and Prescription nssiiiiilutcd by Justinian. — Distinction between 
Moveables and Immoveables. — Land, Houses, &c. — Their Accessories. — Trees 
and other Vegetables. — Incorporeal Moveables and Immoveables. — Dclinitioii 
of Usucapion. — Limitation of Actions. — Requisites for Usucapion. — Rona Fidcs: 
Sufficiency of Title. — A Possessor not required to produce his Title. — Ignorance 
of Law. — Effect thereof. — FbTor in Fact. — Duration of Possession requisite 
for Usiieapioii. — Continuance of Possession. — Interrujitions, in Law and in 
Fact. — (3oiij unction of the Possession of the Ileir and the Deceased and of 
Alienor and Purebasor. — Things incapable of being acquired by Prescription. 
— Prescription by Thirty and Forty Years’ Possession, or Vrtntvripfio longissimi 
Temporis. P. Ilf). 

Having explained servitudes personal and pncdial, it might be expected 
that Justinian would proceed at once to the two remaining species of 
incorporeal things which he had enumerated, namely, inheritances 
{Iiwreditates) and obligations ; but these he defers for future explana- 
tion, — the first because it is reasonable previously to explain how jura 
in re are acquired inter vivos^ and how individual things are acquired ; 
and the latter, because having commenced expounding the law of 

" Instit. lib. ii. tit. v. Dc Usu et Ilubitntionc. 

Vinuii Com. ad lustit. ibid. 

p Inst. ibid. § 5. Pand. lib. vii. tit. viii. De Usu ct Habitat. L. 10. 
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jura in re and dominium^ it seemed consistent with good arrangement 
to conclude that subject before treating of jura ad rem^ which spring 
from obligations. 

Justinian now explains two modes whereby individual things are 
acquired, namely : prescription and donation; and with the last 
paragraph of the 9th title of the 2ud book, he com^mences universal 
modes of acquiring, that is to say, inheritance^ whereby all the property 
or estate of one man passes to another. 

Having explained the modes of acquiring things by natural law or 
jure gentium^ the Emperor now proceeds to the exposition of tlio 
modes of acquiring by municipal law. Quibus modis legiiimo et Civili 
Jure res aapiiruntur , 

And first oi prescription^ wliich is perhaps the most artificial of all. 
Prescription (says Orotius) is established by municipal law, for time 
alone lias no power in nature to produce anything, and nothing is done 
by time, though everything is done with time..** Jn truth, by natural 
law, that which is ours cannot without our act be transferred from us 
to another. 

Put tlie municipal law, upon grounds of policy, deprives men of 
their property and transfers it to others by lapse of time and duration 
of adverse possession. Grotius argues that an omission is as much a 
manifestation of an intention in many cases as a positive action ; and 
that consequently when any one, knowing his property to be in tlie 
hands of another, permits a long period of time to elapse without 
claiming it, there is ground for believing that he neglected to assert 
his claim because he no longer considered the thing as his property ; 
unless there be other reasons excluding that inference.'^ 

But in the greater number of cases, men lose their rights by lapse 
of time, not because they have willingly abandoned them, but through 
error, ignorance, or negligence. Sed Jus Civile viqilantibus scriptum 
est ; and assuming that a limitation of time within which men may 
assort their rights is expedient and necessary, the rule of I'aulus 
applies. Propter privatorum commodum non debet communi utilitati 
prejudicari^ and prescription is established ne return dominia in incerto 
essenty and because it is useful for the commonwealth that there should 
be some limit to litigation.® It follows that though proscription is not 

1 

Grot. liv. ii. chap. iv. princip. 

* Grot. liv. ii. chnp. ix. § 5. Pand. lib. xxxix. tit. ii. Dc Damno lufccto, L. 15^ 

§ 21. Pand. lib. xxii. tit. i. De Usuris ct Friictilma, L. 17, § 1. 

" Inst. lib. ii. tit. vi.. princip. Pand. lib. xli. tit. iii. De Usurp, et Usiicap. L. 1. 
Bono publico usucapio introducta est, ne scilicet quarundam return diu etfere semper 
incerta dominia essent j cum sufficeret dominis ad inquirendas res suas statuti 
temporis spativm. Hugon. Donclli Comment. Jiir. Civil, lib. v. chap. v. § 4. 
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without a foundation in natural law, it is in truth a mode of acquiring 
l)y municipal law, and indeed the limitation of the precise time 
requisite for prescription must necessarily be matter of arbitrary or 
positive law. 

The rubric of this title of the Institutes, I)e Usucapionihus et Lovyi 
Teniporis Prcescriptiojiibiis^ naturally suggests the inquiry, Wliat is the 
difference between usucapion and prescri[)tion ? The ancient Roman 
Law distinguished one from the other by many marked features of 
diversity, with respect to the things which were their objects, the 
lapse of time which they required, and their effects.^ 

Usucapion was not apj)licablc to all moveables but to such immove- 
ables only as W'crc Juris Italici; while prescription was proper (though 
not exclusively so) to provincial estates or not Juris Italici,^ Usuca- 
pion was derived from the Law of the Twelve Tables, and therefore 
aj)plied only to the Italian territory of the Romans or to those to 
which the Jus Italicum extended. It was also the peculiar privilege 
of Roman citizens, for the Law of the Twelve Tables enacted adversvs 
hostem eterna auctorltas esto ; but the harshness of this rule was 
subjected to successive modifications. Usucapion was limited to two 
years in immoveables, and one in moveables ; while to acquire by 
prescription, ten years were necessary when the former proprietor 
was present, and twenty when he was absent. In the third place, 
usucapion gave to him who had the benefit of it the dominium of that 
which he acquired by possession ; which prescription did not. Usu- 
capion gave the dominium Quiritarium^ or dominium Kare^o'yriv ; but 
by prescription dominium bonitarium only was acquired, which was 
called dominium non optimo jure^ because it had not certain privileges 
and it was subject to disadvantages, by which it was distinguished 
from the first-mentioned dominium^ called dominium opiimo jure * 

But this distinction, which arose from the provinccjs Jiaving been 
acquired by the Roman people by right of conquest, and being there- 
fore subject to a species of paramount right or jus summi .dominii, 
together with a permanent land-tax, was totally done away by J us- 
tinian in a constitution which shows that the distinction had become 
merely nominal and technical .y 

Justinian also totally abolished what remained in his time of the 
differences between usucapion and prescription, making the two con- 
vertible terms ; but he preserved the distinction between moveable and 
immoveable things, and enacted that the first should be acquired by a 

‘ Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. hoc tit. princip. 

" lleincccii Antiquitates, ad hunc tit. § 2. * Ibid. lib. ii. tit. ii. § 29, 

^ Vinnii Com. ad Instit. hoc tit. ad princ. niim. 4. Cod. lib. vii. tit. xxv. Dc 
Nudo Jure Quirit. Tollendo. 
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possession of three years, and the second by a possession during ton 
inter prccsenfes^ and twenty years inter absentes^ providing also 
that usucapion should extend to ineor2)oreal things, to- which it was 
before not applicable, because by the antient law usucapion could not 
be acquired without possession, and incorporeal things w'ere not the 
subjects of possession in the strict acceptation of the term, but only 
of quasi possession.* 

Before entering on the explanation of the la\v of usucapion, it is 
necessary to explain the rules by wdiichtho distinction between movea- 
bles and immoveables is governed. Moveables arc defined by Pothier 
to be those things which are ca})able of being transported from one 
place toanothcr.*' Tiiimovcables arc land, houses, and all those things 
which arc parts of cither. All things which arc accessories of and 
joined to or parts of immoveables are also immoveable, for though land 
be immoveable, yet parts of it are moveable, and though houses are 
immoveable, parts of them are moveable, so far that they are physically 
capable of being detached and removed ; but as they arc not intended 
to be removed and arc parts of a whole which is immoveable, they are 
therefore held to be immoveable. Thus things which are so fixed to 
immoveables as to become parts of thcm,*and are not by their nature 
intended to follow the person, and arc fixed to the immoveable thing 
not temporarily but jierpetui usus causa, ai’c held in hnv to be im- 
moveable, though physically capable of being detached and moved.'^ 

As for trees and vegetables, they are part of the land though they 
are not land, because they are produced out of the land, and cannot 
live if separated from it. Fructus pendentes, fruits hanging to the 
stem, arc parts of the vegetable that produced them, and are therefore 
also partes fundi, parts of the land. But these things, as soon as 
they arc detached, become moveable, on the principle cessante ratione 
cessat effectus. 

Incorporeal things partake of the nature of the things which are 
their objects. Thus a right to land is immoveable, for though the 
right itself follows the person, yet it cannot be vindicated except 
where the land is situated. 

Usucapion is defined as follows by Modestinus : Usitcapio est adjectio 
dominii per continuationem possessionis ternporis Ivye definiti,^ Thus 

' Cod. lib. vii. tit. xxxi. Dc Usucap. Transfonnanda, L. imic. Cod. lib. vii. tit. 
xxxiii. Be Prasscriptionc Longi Tcmjioris, L. ult. lliigonis Donclli Comment. Be 
Jure Civili, lib. v. cap. iv. § 8. 

" Pothier, Traite dcs Choses, part 2, § 1. Voct, Com. ad Pand. lib. i. tit. viii. 
Be Rcrum Bivisionc ct Qiialitate, num. 2, &c. • Voet ,ad Pand. ibid. n. 18. 

® Pand. lib. xli. tit. iii. Be Usurpat. et Usucap. L. 8. Fragment. Ulpian, tit. xix. 

§ 8 . 
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it appears that usucapion and prescription arc modes of acquiring the 
riglit of dominion. But tliere is a species of prescription which in 
the English Law is called limitation of actions. This prescription 
operates not on the right itself hut on the remedy, and entitles a 
debtor to plead that the demand of his creditor has been extinguished 
by lapse of a certain j)erio(l of time.'^ That species of prescription 
when apjdied to jura ad rem is no more than the limitation of tlio 
duration of a rigJit of action ad rem^ and not a mode of ac(|uiring 
dominion. Thus, if A. owe ton pounds to B. and M. permit his right 
of action to be oxtinguihlied by the effect of the Statute of Limitations, 
it cannot be correctly said that A. thereby acquires dominium over 
that sum, but rather that by the extinction of the right of B. to 
compel him to pay the money, A. avoids losing it. 

Ihit when this species of prescription is applied to jura in r<?, it is 
the same thing in effect as usucapion, with this difference, however, 
that the former has reference to tlie duration of the right of action 
of persons having right, while the latter has reference to the dura- 
tion of the possession by which tlie dominium is acquired. Thus 
in the former the pro[)crty is acejuired by the possessor by the 
extinction of all adverse claims, so that he may have acquired it 
as against one claimant and not as against another ; but in the 
latter, the j)Ossessor acquires the property by his own possession 
during a certain time, and therefore at the expiration of that time his 
right is established against all the world, excei)t against a claimant 
who has interrupted his possession by an actual claim, or was unable 
from absence or incajmeity to assert his claim. 

Three things arc required by the Homan Law for prescription, 
namely, 1, liana fides ; 2, possession fora period of time limited by 
the law' ; and 3, a just title. A purcluiser from a person wdioni he 
believed to be the lawdul prnjndetor of the thing, but wdio was not so, 
is a bona fide possessor, and the purchaser may acquire it by usucapion 
if he {) 0 ssess it for the requisite time. And Justinian enacted that 
moveables may be acquiied by usucapion by possession during three 
years, and immoveables by jwssessio longi tem-poris, that is to say, for 
ten years if the parties bo in the same province and for twenty years 
if they be not.® But the party must have a just and sufficient cause 
of possession or title. 

^ Pothier, Traite <los Obligat. mim. 6/7 ; and Alciatus defines it to be Exerptionem 
qiKB ex temporis lapsu substantiam capit, et actioni ohjicitur, 

Instit. lib. ii. tit. vi. Dc Usucap. pviiicip. Cod. lib. vii. tit. xxxiii. Ue Procscrip- 
tione Longi Temp. L. ult. 
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The iirst {>oint to be considered is the just and sufficient title re- 
quisite for prescription.^ 

It must not be argued from this that a claimant of property has a 
right to call on the possessor to produce his title, for as Paulus says, 
l^i incumhit probatio cpii dicit^ non qui negate and therefore actori 
incumbit onus probandL^ And Justinian says that it is far more 
advantageous to possess than to claim. The convenience of posses- 
sion consists in this, that though the property be not his who pos- 
sesses it, yet if the plaintiff cannot prove that it is his own, the 
possession remains where it was ; for which reason where the rights 
of both parties are doubtful, it is the practice to decide against the 
plaintiff.*^ And thus the Emperor Antoninus says: Possessori non 
incumbit necessitas prohandi possessiones ad se pertinere^ cum petltore 
in prohalione cessante dominium apud cum {possessorem) remaneat: 
and thus Venulcjus says, Adoersus extraneos vitiosa possessio prodesse 
solet.^ 

I'hc meaning of the rule that a title is necessary for usucapion is, 
that if the link between the possessor and the person from whom he 
received the property be good, that is to say, if the former received it 
from the latter by a title capable of transferring dominion, usucapion 
will cnal)le the possessor to keep the property even if it should be 
proved by a third party that the possessor derived the property from 
one who had no right or title to it, or who had no right to convey it 
to him.** 

It follows that no man can prescribe who does not possess the thing 
by a just title, that is to say, a title capable of transferring the right of 
property. Such titles are as many as the transactions whereby the 
right of j)roporty passes from one man to another, but Trebonian and 
his colleagues have devoted a title of the Pandects to each of the most 
ordinary titles of acquisition and possession. 

They arc the following : The title pro emptore ; pro kcerede ; pro 
donate ; pro derelicto ; pro legato ; pro dote ; and pro soluto. Hut 
these are all comprehended in the Wild pro suo^ which includes all those 
modes or causes of possession which have not a special name of 
their own.^ 

' Cod. lib. iii. tit. xxxii. De Rci Vindicatione, L. 24. 

^ Pand. lib. xxii. tit. iii. De Probat. ct Pnesunipt. L. 2. 

Instit. lib. iv. tit. xv. De Intcrdictis, § 4. 

* Cod. lib. iv. tit. xix. De Probation. L. 2, Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. De Acquirenda 
vel Oinittcnda Poascssione, L. ult. 

^ Instit. lib. i. tit. ix. Per quas Personas cuique Aequlritur Obligatio, § fi. 

* Pand. lib. xli. tit. iv. et seq. Pand. lib. xli. tit. x. Pro Suo, L. 1, L. 2. 
Pothier, Traite de la Prescrip, part 1, chap. 3, § 7- 
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Another species of possession must be noticed ; namely, possession 
pro possessore, wliich is tliat of a man who produces no title, but who, 
in the words of Ulpian, Inlerrogatus cur possideat, responsurus sit, 
quia possideo^^ No possessor is bound to produce his title, and it 
follows therefrom, that every possessor is presumed to possess under a 
just title, until the contrary is proved : conse<|uently, when a possessor 
has possessed during a great length of time, and ho cannot be shown 
to possess under a defe(;tivc title, his possession must bo presumed to 
proceed from a just title.*' 

Such a possessor, pro possessore, may evidently prescribe. But one 
whose title is void — for instance, one who purchased from a lunatic or 
air infant, or whose title is tainted with mala Jides, (for no man shall 
profit by his own wrong,) or one whose title was valid, indeed, but not 
capable of convoying the right of property, or dominium, (as, for in- 
stance, a lease or a loan,) — cannot prescribe by any jieriod however 
long. This is the meaning of the maxim — Melius est non habere titidum 
quam habere viliosiim. As for those who possess lawfully, but by titles 
which have not the effect of transferring the right of property, the 
Kmperor Alexander Severus says, Mon sihi sed dominio rvl possident, 
— their possession is the possession of the j>roprietor of the thing ; and 
according to the rule of Salvius Julianus, Causum jfossessionis nemo sthi 
7 nutare potest. And no length of time will therefore enable them to 
prescribe." 

But no man can prescribe without bona jides, for no man may profit 
by his own wrong.P The principles of the law as to wliat constitutes 
bona fide possession, have already been sufficiently explained,*! but it is 
necessary here to add an important exception to the law which enables 
bond fide possessors to prescribe. 

Pomponius lays down the rule. In jure errantl non proccdlt usucapioJ 
Thus, as Pothier says, if your procurator sold your j)roporty without a 
special power to do so, to a man who believed a procurator to have as 
such a general power of alienation, that purchaser, though ho pur- 
chased bond Jide, cannot prescribe against you, lOr his bona jides pro- 
ceeded from error in law.® 

This is founded on a celebrated rule of Papin ian,f/?/ri5 ignorantia non 
prodest adquirere volentibus : snum vero petentibus non nocit.^ 1 he 


Ptiml. lib. V. tit. iii. Dc Ilrcred. Petit. L. 12. 

" Pothier, Tniite tic la Possession, num. 10. 

® Ootl. lib. vii. tit. xxx. Communia tie Usiicap. L. 1. Pantl. lib. xli. tit. v. Pro 
TTjcrede, L. 1. “ Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. L. 10*). Vide supra, chap. xvi. 

' Pand. lib. xli. tit. iii. Dc Usurp, ct Usucap. L. 32, § 1. Pand. ibid. L. .11, pr. 

• Pothier, Traite de la Prescrip, num. 39. 

* Pand. lib. xxii. tit. vi. Dc Juris et Facti Tgnor. L. 7, and L. 8. 
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law so far in<lulgcs men, that they are not deprived of their rights by 
the effect of tlieir ignorance of law. Thus, if an heir give vvliat he has 
inherited to a woman, believing that the law gives it to heirs female, 
the law will permit him to recover it from her. Ihit the law will not 
allow men to benefit by their ignorance of its provisions which they 
ought to know, because by so doing it would deprive one man of his 
legal riglits in consideration of the other party having been ignorant of 
the law. 

Tlie reason of this is, that it would be absurd to permit any man to 
profit by his ignorance of the law, whicli he ought to know, so as to 
j)Iace him in a more advantageous position than anotlier who did not 
neglect to make liimsolf accpiaintod with the rules to whicli every 
member of society is bound to conform his conduct. 

But as to error in fact, tlie case is different, for though all men are 
bound to know the law, or to iurpiire what it commands or forbids, no 
man is bound to know every fact : besides, usucaj)ion is founded on 
error in fact, since it is acquired by possession of a thing received from 
one who was not the proprietor, the ajienee believing him to be the 
proprietor. 

But the belief of the possessor that ho has a title, when he has it not, 
will not of itself supply the place of a title.'^ 

The next part of the Law of Usucapion is that touching the duration 
of the possession. 

The lapse of time (says Justinian) which benefited the deceased, 
may he continued for the benefit of the heir^ thouyk he knew the estate 
to be the property of another. But If the possession of the deceased 
had not a just commencement, the heir cannot prescribe, though he were 
ignorant of the vicious possession of the deceased,^ 

Continued possession is requisite for usucapion.y Ihit it need not 
be the possession of the same person during the whf>le period necessary 
for usucapion. The heir, however, (whether testamentary or ab 
intestafo,) is one person with the deceased, and as Papinian lays it 
down : Cum hceres in omne jus defuncti succedit, ignoratione su(i 
defuncti vitia non excludit,^ Therefore, though the heir inherited 
the property, believing it to have been possessed pro suo by the de- 
ceased, he cannot acquire it by usucapion if the deceased could not 
have done so. 

The Emperor, however, decides that the heir may avail himself of 
the possession of the deceased, though he be aware that he inherited 
that which did not rightfully belong to the deceased. The reason is, 

“ lustit. lib. ii. tit. vi. § t>. * Ibid. § /. 

> Pand. lib. xli. tit. iii. De Usurp, ct Usucap. L. 23, and L. 3. 

* Pand. lib. xliv. tit. iii. De Divers. Temp. Prsescript. L. 2. 
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that the Roman Law requires bona jides only at the commencement of 
the possession. Now as the possession of the heir is a continuation of 
the possession of the deceased, the commencement of the possession 
of the deceased ia the commencement of th.at of the heir, so far 
that the heir possesses as if he were the same person as (lie deceased. “ 
But the Canon Law requires bona fules during the whole period of 
possession, so that if it come to the knowledge of the possessor that 
he possesses what belongs to another, as he at the same time contracts 
an obligation to restore it to the rightful owner, he from that time 
ceases to be capable of acquiring it by i)rcscription, and bis obligation 
descends upon his heir. Thus the Canon Law lays down the rule, 
Possessor make fidei nllo tempore non prwscrihit^ and tho obligation of 
restitution is perpetuated by the rule of J^)])e Ttonifacc Vlll. Pecca- 
turn 7ion dbnlltitur nhi restituatur ablatum}^ 

InteiTUptions of the continuatiem of possession which stop prescrip- 
tion, are of two species, namedy, natural or of fact, and civil or in law. 
'Die first is where the possessor ceases to hold the thing, as, for 
instance, if it bo tak('n from him; and tlie second is where a claim 
against tho possessor is brought before some court, and is contested or 
dis])uted by him. 

difference l)etween tho effects of these two species of interruption 
is as follows : — Natural interruption, or, in fact, has a general effect 
with respect to the claims of all men.® 'fbe reason of this is that 
thereby one of the essential requisites for usucapion, namely, possession, 
ceases in fact, therefoi-o usucapion cannot take place at all, nor, conse- 
quently, against any one person more than another. But the effect of 
civil interruption, or interruption in law, by litiscontestation is not 
general hut relative. So soon as a claim to tho property is brought 
into court, the possessor is bound to relinquish it, if the claim be made 
good, and that obligation necessarily dejiiives him of the right of 
acquiring the property by usucapion as against tliat claimant. But 
such obligation towards that claimant cannot produce any legal effect 
with respect to other persons. Besides, Lex Civilis vipilantlbus scripta 
est, and while the claimant must not be deprived of the benefit of his 
vigilance and activity, which enabled him to claim before usucapion was 
completed against him, there is no reason why his vigilance should 
benefit others who were not vigilant. 

Justinian improved the law of civil interruption by enacting that it 
should take place by the oblatio Ubelli, that is to say, by the submission 
of the claim to the court; for the possessor might delay the litis- 

“ Panel, lib. xli. tit. i. Dc Acquir. Reriim Domin. Ji. § 1. 

^ Sext Decretal, tit. ultim. Ueg. 2 , Keg. 1. 

' Piiud. lib. xli. tit. iii. De Usurp, et Usiicap. L. 
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contestation by delaying to put in Iiia exception or plea, and thereby 
retard the interruption.** 

With rcsi)cct to some persons, no interruption is necessary to 
prevent usucapion; namely, against those who arc unable to assert 
their rights ; for the rule of the law is this : Contra non vulentem agere 
nulla currit preescriptio. Thus possession cannot affect by prescription 
the claims of infants, persons of unsound mind, and other persons under 
disabilities. 

With respect to some things also, no possession, however uninter- 
rupted, can produce usucapion, for where the law forbids usucapion, 
the good faitli of the possessor is of no avail.® 

It is true that two constitutions of the ICmperors Honorius and 
Theodosius, and Anastasius enacted that no actions whatever should bo 
brought after a silence of thirty, or, in some cases, of forty years ; but 
those constitutions are construed to extend only to such things as arc 
capa])Ic of being acquired and possessed pro suo by law and by nature. 
Tliis is called prwscriptio longissuni temporis/ Justinian by his 1 19th 
Novell, extended the thirty years'* prescription to cases where the 
pi’opcrty had been received from a inald fide possessor, and possessed 
(thougli bona fide) without the knowledge of the rightful owner. 

The principle of the continuation of possession for the purposes of 
prescription from one person to another, is not confined to cases of 
inheritance ; for the Emperors Sevcriis and Antoninus decided by their 
rcscrij)ts that the possession of a vendor is to be conjoined with that of 
a purchaser.? And this principle is applicable to all succcssoi*s 
singularls reL Thus, if a vendor possessed for ten years, and then sold 
the thing, the purchaser will, after ten years’ possession, have held 
the property long enough to acqiiirc it by - the twenty years’ 
j)rescription.*' But if the vendor be not entitled to prescribe, the vice 
of his possession does not prevent the hma fide j)urchascr from 
prescribing. If, however, the purchaser avails himself of the possession 
of the vendor, it is expressly decided by Ulpian that he must be 
prejudiced by the vices of that possession.* This is in accordance with 

Coil. lib. vii. tit. x1. Dc Annnii Kxceptione Italic! Contractus tollcuda, L. penult, 
ct lilt. 

* Fund. lib. xli. tit. iii. Do Usurpation ibus et Usucapionibiis, L. 21. Instit. lib. ii. 
tit. vi. § 5. liiigon. Donclli Comment. Jur. Civil, lib. v. cap. vi. § 7» cap. xxxi. § 4. 

' Cod. lib. vii. tit. xxxix. Do Praccrip. XXX. vel XL. Armor. Ij. 45. llugon. 
Donclli Comment. Jur. Civil, lib. v. tit. xxxi. § 7» &c. 

>>' Instit. lib. ii. tit. vi. § H. 

** Vinnii (Comment, ad Inst. lib. ii. tit. vi. § H. 

‘ Fund. lib. xli. tit. ii. Dc Acqiiir. et Omitt. Possess. L. 3, § 1. Cum quis utitur 
aduiinicalo ex persona aactoris uti debet, cum sua causa suisgue viliis. 
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the celebrated rule of Paiilus : Secundum naturam est commoda ejus 
rei etim sequin quern sequuntur incommoda, ^ The reverse of this rule 
is also good law. Thus, if the purchaser does not plead the possession 
of his alienor, he is not affected by it at all. As Viiinius says, Neqne 
nocety neque prodest. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. ACQUISITIONS BY MUNICIPAL 

LAW. •—DONATIONS. 

Of Doiitations. — Instit*. lib. ii. tit. vii. De Donationibiis. — Division of Donations into 
Donations Mortis Causa and Inter Vicos, — Division into Simple or Proj>cT 
Donations and Qualified or linjjrojuT Donations. — Definition of Donations. — 
Donations Mortis Causa. — Donations Inter Vivos. — Delivery not requisite. — 
Rules of the Roman Law as to Consideration of (yontraeta compared witli the 
English Law. — Donations Ante Nu/ifias. — The Jus Osculi. — Donation Propter 
Nuptias, P. 123. 

• 

Donation is the second of those which arc classed by Trobonian 
among the modes of acquiring things by Civil or Municipal Law. 
Donation, m gencre^ is one of the most primitive and natural of all 
derivative modes of acquiring property, for the power of transferring 
it without consideration is inherent in the very nature of unlimited 
dominion. But Trebonian treats of the contract of donation in this 
part of the Institutes, because his intention is principally to describe 
two artificial species of donation, that is to say, mortis causa, and 
propter nuptias. 

Donations are divided by Justinian into two classes : — mortis causa, 
and non mortis causa but Julianus gives in the J^andects a sui)erior j 
class! fi cat ion. “ He divides donations into simple or proper, and ' 
qualified or improper donations. A donation is a contract, whereby a 
person gratuitously dispossesses himself of something by transferring I 
it to another to be his property, who accepts it.“ The first is a . 
contract or agreement, because it would otherwise be a mere offer 
analogous to a promise, which Ulpian defines to bo solius offerentis 
promissum,^ therefore it must be accepted by the donee. 2ndly, it must 

Panel, lib. l.tit. iilt. Do Reg. Jiir. L. 10. 

‘ Instit. lih. ii. tit. vii. princip. Paiid. lib. xxxix. tit. v. De Donat. L. 1. 

“ Argum. Potliier, Traits clcs Donations, artic. prelimin. 

" Paml. lib. xxxix. tit. v. Dc Donat. L. 1. Voct nil Pand. Comment, lib. xxxix. 
tit. V. num. 2. 
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be gratuitous, because otherwise it would bo a sale or exchange. A 
proper donation is tliat whereby a man gives as an act of mere 
munificence and liljerality, intending the thing given to become 
immediately the property of the person accepting it ; and not to revert 
to himself in any ease, though the Iloman Law allows donations to be 
revoked in five different cases of gross ingratitude, and (in the case of 
a gift by a freedman to his patron) on the birth of children, subsequent 
to the gift. P 

An improper or qualified donation is where a man gives, intending the 
thing given to become the property of the donee accepting it, but to 
revert to himself if any event or act should or should not take place or 
bo done.^i 

Of these improper donations one of the most remarkable is Donaiio 
mortis causa, 

A donation mortis causa (says Justinian) is one that is made in 
contemplation of death,, lohen a man gives anything that it may become 
the property of the donee in the event of the death of the donor,, but 
with the intention that he may recovei' it if he lives,, and also that he 
may be at liberty to revoke the gift at his pleasure,, and that it may be 
void in the event of the donor outliving the ddnee, The^e donations 
are strictly analogous in law to legacies,^ 

Indeed a donation mortis causa is where the donor desires rather 
to liave the thing himself than that the donee shouhl have it, but 
prefers that the donee should have it rather than the heir.® But 
though a donation of tliis kind is made in contemplation of death, if a 
man in perfect health .and in no danger of losing his life deliver 
something to another with the intention that it should be a donation 
onl}’^ in the event of his death, it is a valid donation mortis causal 

Tlie question whether a donation Ijue or be not mortis causa is one 
of fact, that is to say, of intention, and the presumption is in favour of 
the affirmative when the donor gave the thing ivhile danger was 
imminent, and in favour of the negative in the contrary case. 

The antiquity of this contract is shown by a passage in the Odyssey, 
in which Telemachiis makes a donation mortis causa to Pirams ; and 
Vinnius cites another precedent from the Alccstco of Bnripides.'^ 

This species of donation, if accompanied with actual delivery, juris 
gentium^ as Blackstone observes ; but it was subjected by the Roman 

Viniiii Comm, ad Instit. lil). ii. tit. vii. § '2. 

Pand. lib. xxxix. tit. v. De Douat. L. 1. Instit. lib. ii. tit. vii. § 1. 

“ Pand. lib. xxxix. tit. vi. l)c Mortis Causa Donat. 1.. 1. Magis se vult habere 
qvam eum cui donal, magisqiie eum cui donat qnam taeredem suurn. 

^ Vitiuii Comm, ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. vii. § 1. 

" Odyss. xvii. v. 77, npiid .histiii. Instit. lib. ii. lit. vii. Eiirip. Alrest. v. 1020. 
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Law to tile same formalities of attestation as codicils, and is therefore 
artificial and juris civilis in the Roman Law.* 

The donation not made mortis causa^ but which is perfected as soon 
as the donor has expressed his will, either by writing or verbally, is 
called a simple donation or donation inter vivos. And by the Roman 
Law donations are good without delivery, and they produce an obliga- 
tion to deliver the thing given .y 

The difference between donaiions inter vivos^ and mortis enusa^ is 
that the former are irrevocable, except in the instances above men- 
tioned, and except in the case of donations propter nuptias^ while the 
latter do not come into force until the death of the douoi:, previous to 
which they arc revocable at his pleasure.* And donations inter vivos 
take effect imincdiatcly, whereas donations mortis causa do not until 
the death of the donor. 

Until the law was altered by Justinian, delivery was requisite to 
complete a valid donation, but the Uinperor enacted that actual 
donations, that is to say, where the donor says T give you (rerhis de 
jncrsenli)^ and not I will give you (vtrhis da futiiro), shall be enforced 
ill the same manner as a sale/^ 

This is a remarkable instance of departure from the rule followed 
by the English f^aw', that no contract is ca[)able of being enforced at 
law ill which there is not, or there is not ])resuined to be, a. considera- 
tion or mutual interest. That rule is invariably applied by the Roman 
L.aw'^ only to those agreements which had not a specific name as contracts 
acknowledged by the law^, as sale, or mandate, or jiartnershij), or which 
w^erc not invested wdth a certain formula, calle*! stijudation, which w'as 
held to import deliberate intention. Thus though a sale cannot by 
its very nature exist without a price, wdiich i.s the consideration on one 
side, and a thing sold, which is the consideration on the other, 
mandate is the undertaking of a gratuitous service, and there there is 
no consideration received by the gratuitous procurator or attorney. 

It may be doubted, on grounds of morality as w ell as of legal jiolicy, 
whether the sanction of the law should be confined to contracts in 
which there is a consideration or reciprocity. The argument of 
Rlackstoiie that the rule of the English Lawi)revcnts the setting up of 
promises for which no good reason could be assigned, is rather assuming 
the question in dispute, since it assumc.s that the only good reason 

* Hlackst. Com. book ii. cliap. xxxii. p. TiL'i. VWc witnesses tire required. Cod. 
lib. viii. tit. Ivii. L. 1. Instit. lib. ii. tit. vii. ^ '2. 

' Paud. lib. x.wix. tit. vi. De Donat. Mortis Causa, L. 

“ Cod. lib. viii. tit. liv. De Donat. L. .'15. 
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for a promise is a consideration or reciprocal interest.^ Indeed the 
English Connnoii Law has itself acknowledged that the rule is not 
strongly founded on good reasons, by establishing that a consideration 
is to he presumed, and no proof to the contrary is to be received 
whei*e the obligee has executed a deed, and also by allowing a mere 
nominal consideratioir to be as effectual in many instances as if it 
were full and sufficient. 

In fact, whenever a man has bound himself deliberately and ad- 
visedly, so as to be subject to an obligation in foro conscientico^ his 
obligation should be enforced on the general maxim of Ulpian, Grave 
est jidem fallere^ and ho should not be permitted to plead against that 
maxim of natural law, that he had not an interest in making the 
engagement, or that ho had received no benefit from the other party 
whom he injures by breaking faith towards him. 

But on the other hand, the law should require proof of a sufficiently 
deliberate intention in the promisor, without which it cannot consis- 
tently with legal policy interfere. Agreeably with that policy, Justinian 
did not sanction promises to give, wdiifeh are often very loose and in- 
considerate ; but enforced actual gifts by present words, which certainly 
import a degree of deliberation. 

Wo now come to another species of qualified or improper donation, 
or donation which is revocable, namely, donation ante nuptias. 

This contract is a gift by the bridegroom to the bride, subject to 
the tJicit condition that it should be of no effect if, whether by act of 
the parties or otherwise, there be no marriage between the parties.*^ 
By a constitution of the Emperor Constantine, it is established that 
every donation before marriage by the bridegroom to the bride or the 
contrary should be subject to that tacit condition ; but if either party 
break off the engagement, he oi* she cannot take advantage of the 
condition. If however the marriage be prevented by the death of the 
bridegroom after he had given the bride a kiss, she is entitled to 
retain half the gift (juasi osculi jure.^ There is also in the Civil Law 
the donation propter vuptias which is a gift made by the husband to 
the wife in augmentation of her dos or dower. But it must not 
exceed in amount the d(is itself.^ 

These species of donations arc a count ciqiart of the dos or marriage 

Blackst. Comm, book ii. chap. xxx. p. 4 15. 

Panel, lib. xiii. tit. v. De Constituta Pecunin, L. 1. 

Instit. lib. ii. tit. vii. § .3, ct ibid. Comment. Vlnnii. 

'■ Cod. lib. V. tit. iii. Do Donat, ante Niipt. L. 15, L. U>. 

' Instit. lib. ii. tit. vii. § 3. Cod. lib. v. tit. iii. Dc Donat, ante Nupt. L. penult. 
Paud. lib. xxiv. tit. i. De Donat, inter Vir. ct Ux. L. 1, ct tot. tit. 
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portion. It follows from a constitution of Diocletian and Maxiinian, 
that dos or marriage* portion is a gift by or in the name of the wife 
to the husband for the purpose of bearing the charges of marriage.*^ 
Ulpian says, Dos sine matrimonio esse non potest^^ consequently a 
marriage portion is a species of donation ante nnptias, and these 
donations are ad augendam dotem^ or as additions by the husband or 
future husband to the portion. 


CIIAFTER XX. 

THE LAW THINGS. POWERS OF, AND RESTRAINTS 

ON ALIExVATION. 

llustriiint on Alienation by Owners. — Power of Alienation vcstcfl in Persons wlio 
arc not Owners. — Instit. lib. ii. tit. viii. (^uibiis Alicnnrc licet vel non licet, 
prinoip. § 1, ‘J. — llcstrictions on the Alienation of the. Dotal Estate. — Para- 
plierna. — Alienation Defined. — Tlie Canon Law as to Alienations of the Wife’s 
Estate. — ICnglish Law'. — Pow’cr of Alienating. — Property Pignorated. — Power 
of Persons under Guardiunshi]). P. 125. 

Having explained prescription and usucapion, and donations, which 
arc modes of acquii-ing individual things by civil or municipal law, the 
next modes of acqui.sition expounded by Justinian are inheritances 
both testamentary and ab intestato. The latter are modes of acquir- 
ing things per universifatem by munici])al law, for they vest in the 
heir not merely individual things but the whole estate of aiiothm-. 
But the Emperor previously explains certain cases wherein a man who 
is the proprietor of a thing cannot alienate it because he cannot do 
so by law, and other cases in which one who is not the proprietor 
nevertheless has a legal power of alienation. 

These apparent anomalies proceed cither from the enactments of 
the law', or from the agreement of the parties. The first instance 
given by the Emperor is one of the former description. 

In some cases the proj}rietor of a thing has not the power to alienate 
it ; and in others he who is not the proprietor has that power. Thus 
the Lex Julia forbade the alienation of the dotal estate by the hus- 
band^ without the will of the wife^ though it is his as having been given 
to him for a marriage portion with his wife. But we^ extending and 

(’od. lib. xxiii. tit. iii. l)c Jure Dot. L. 20. 

Paud. lib. xxiii. tit. iii. De Jure Dot. L. .T See, on the subject of the Dos or 
Marriage portion, the very full Commentaries of Donellns, Comment. Jur. Civil, 
lib. xiv. cap. iv. ct seq. ; and Voet, Comm, ad Paud. lib. xxiii. tit. iii. et stq. 
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amending the provisions of the Julian Tmw^ have enacted that all 
alienations and obligations of the dotal estate shall be unlawful even 
with the assent of the wife^ in like manner as hypothecations are by 
the Julian Law^ that the weakness of the female sex may not he made 
detrimental to their interests} 

Tryphoninus says, Quamvis in. bonis mariti dos sit^ mulievis tamen 
esty^ This must be iimlerstood to mean that though the portion 
belongs to the estate, or is in bonis of the husband as having been 
given to him ad onera matrimonii sustinenday yet his right over it is 
(qualified by the beneficial interest of the wife. Thus we find that 
the interest of the wife is the object of the legislati\c restrictions 
laid upon the marital })()Wor over the dotal estate. 

The Lex Julia de Fundo Dotaliy which first imposed these restric- 
tions, applied only to landed property, and indeed a prohibition to 
alienate moveables could not be enforced without great difficulty.* 

Ihit here a distinction must l)C drawn between dotal ])ropcrty, 
which was given to the husband to support the burthens of matrimony, 
and paraphernay^ That term applies to things extra dotem^ that is 
to say, things not given to the husband ; and it is enacted by the 
Kinperors Theodosius and Valentiniaii that he shall not, unless with 
the consent of the woman, interfere with them.*' And Justinian made 
him liable and accountable, as an agent, for their administration." 

These do not come within the provisions of the Lex JuliUy and they 
may bo alienated by the wife alone, or by the husband, with her con- 
sent, but not without, because they arc not his. Thus it apjiears that 
by the Civil Law the husband and wife are not considered to 1)0 one 
person as in our courts of Common Law, but an separate persons. 

It is not consistent with the nature of this treatise to jioint out 
the changes made by Justinian in the Lrx Jtdia, The result of 
those changes was to restrain the husband (even with his wife’s 
consent) from alienating or hypothecating the dotal estate.? This 
was provided for the protection of the wife, as the Emperor ox|)resses 
it : Ne fragilitate naturee sues in repentinam deduentur inopiam. 

The Emperors Severus and Antoninus define alienation to be omnis 
actus per quern dominium transfertur. Now the Emperors say domi- 
niumy and not dominium rei, therefore alienation must in that law be 
taken to mean not merely the alienation of the thing, but that of any 

’ liistit. lib. ii. tit. viii. priucip. ^ Fund. lib. xxiii. tit. iii. De Jure Dot. L. 75. 

* Panel, lib. xxiii. tit. v. De Fiiiido Dotali. Voc^t nd Fnnd. (Comment, ibid, iiuni. 4. 

Voet, C^omm. nd Fund. lib. xxiii. tit. ii. De Jure Dot. rium. 2. 

" Cod. lib. V. tit. xiv. De Fiictis Convent, tain super Dote quain super Donatioiie 
propter Niqitias ct Farnpbernis, L. 8. ” Cod. ibid. Lex. ult. 

‘‘ ('od. lib. V. tit. .\iii. Dc llei IJxoria; Aetioiie, L. unic. 
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part of the dominion over it.*! But this prohibition? of alienation is 
relaxed in several cases where the alienation is for Ac benefit of th(» 
wife. Wh(*n, however, the estate has been alienated illegally by the 
hnsband, the conveyance is void ijyso jure^ and the purchaser cannot 
prescribe against the wife while she remains under the authority of her 
husband, for contra non valentem agerc prwscrlptio non currlt^ 

The Canon Law allows alienations by the husband to which the wife 
consents upon oath, and from that law the method of passing the estate 
of married women in the English Law may be derived. But it seems 
doubtful whether that modification did not make the law nugatory, 
since it is difficult for a woman to have it in her power to refuse her 
consent to the wishes of her husband if he be determined to obtain 
that consent. It is therefore best that the restrictions sliould be 
absolute, cxce})t where they are contrary to the interests of the woman 
whom it should be the object of the law to protect. 

The English Common Law as absolutely forbade any act of tlic 
married woman to the prejudice of Jier interests as the Laws of Justi- 
nian ; but that prohibition was evaded by the contrivance of a fine, 
together with the examination of the woman with regard to the free- 
dom of her consent.'* 

The Eiui^cror next gives an oxamjdc of a power of alienation in a 
person who is not the proprietor of the thing. 

On the other liand^ the creditor has poiver to alienate the property 
pignoruted^ though it is not his. This power arises from the will of the 
proprietor^ for he agreed that the creditor should have the power to sell 
the property pignorated^ if the money due were not paid. But we have 
subjected the power of creditors over pignorated property to certain 
rides, that while creditors may not he impeded in the acquisition of that 
which is due to them, debtors may not unnecessarily lose their property^ 

The power liere described by Justinian is a power sindiiging from 
contract, and regulated by law in a very judicious manner, but this 
subject will be more conveniently explained liereafter. 

Another instance is next given by Justinian of a [iroprietor restrained 
from alienation, namely, that of persons under guardianship, who ai e 
disabled from alienating anything that is theirs without the authority 
of their guardians.*^ This is a restriction arising from the law alone, 
whereby a man is disabled from exercising his rights over his own 
property. Tint this subject has been already explained. 

Acquisitions per universitatem arc the next subject to be con- 
sidered. 

“ Cod. lib. V. tit. xxiii. I)e Fiiiido Dotal. L. 1. Voct ad Pand. Comm, ad eund. 
tit. num. 2. ' Vort, Comm, nd Pand. ibid. iium. (j. 

• Co. Litt. 121 a. n. 1. * Instit. lib. ii. tit. vii. § 1. “ Instit. ibid. § 2. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. 

Of Testaments. — General Arranf;cment of the Remainder of the Institutes. — 
Division of the Testamentary Law into Three Parts. — Definition of an Inheri- 
tanec. — Definitions of a Testament. — Persons incapable of making a Testa- 
ment. — Execution of Testaments, Written and Nuncupative 'fest aments. — 
Solemn and not Solemn Testaments. — Registration of Wills. — Origin of Pro- 
hate of Wdls. P.131. 

The law of usucapion and donations having been explained, Justinian 
proceeds from the modes whereby the property in individual things is 
acquired, to that by which one man’s estate passes per unhersmn to 
another, namely, inheritance ; the effect of which is that the whole 
estate of the deceased is transferred to his heir, hiheritance is of two 
kinds ; for it is acquired cither by wdll, ex testamento^ or without will, 
ab intestnto,^ 

And first, of inheritance by will, or testamentary inheritance. 

The Rubric of the tenth title of the 2nd Rook of the Institutes Is, 
ne Testamentis Ordinandis, and the subject of testamentary law is 
developed at considerable length in the succeeding titles, occupying the 
remainder of the second book. The third book commences with 
inheritances ab intestato, and after that has been explained, the 
Emperor, leaving the subject of jura in re, or dominium, passes on to 
jura ad rern, which arise from obHgation.s. With the law of obligations 
the second of the throe division.s, namely, of Things, is concluded. 
Persons and Things having been considered, the Emperor then proceeds 
to the third division — of Actions. 

From the tenth to the nineteenth titles inclusively, the text of the 
Imperial Institutes is almost entirely composed of historical dec^uctions 
of the various changes in testamentary law from the earliest times to 
the reign of J ustinian ; of the obsolete law arising from the bondage 
of descendants under the paternal power, and the distinction between 
the Civil Law and the remedial jurisdiction of the Praetor ; and of 
technical rules which have been superseded in almost all modern 
nations by po.sitive enactments adapted to the changes which society 
has undergone. It wdll therefore be inost convenient hero to resort to 
the Pandects for an exposition of such parts of the Roman Testa- 
mentary Law as are now valuable, avoiding technical rules and mere 


Instit. lib. ii. tit. ix. § fi. 
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positive and obsolete law. But for the Law of Legacies, the Institutes 
will again be followed. 

This portion of the Civil Law is divisible into three parts, as it 
regardKS, 1, the Testator ; 2, the Testament; and 3, the Heir. 

I. First, those persons are pointed out who are incajuible of making 
a will, and the mode <4f executing a testament is described. v 

II. Secondly, three titles arc devoted to the law respecting tlio 
causes which may render a testament void or voidable, though duly 
executed, and those which make it void for irregularity, or from events 
subsequent to its execution ; and to the exposition of the law relating 
to changes wrought upon the face of the testament or testamentary 
instrument.* 

III. Thirdly, it is shown who may bo made heir by testament, and 
how such heirs are made ; and two titles follow regarding certain 
s[)ecies of appointments of heirs, namely, substitutions, or the substi- 
tution of one heir in the event of the other not accepting the inhe- 
ritance ; and conditional appointment of heirs.® 

An inheritance is thus defined byCtajus: Haireditas eat succcssio 
in wdversuni jus fjuod defunct ns hahuiU And Ulpiaii says: Hcarc- 
ditas ejnsdem j^olestatis jurisque est cujus fiiit defUnctus.^ The general 
principle of the law is that whoever binds himself binds his estate, and 
that men stipulate for the benefit of their heirs as well as for their own. 
The consequence is that the estate remains liable after the death of the 
proprietor, and, on the othgr hand, his heirs becoming the represen- 
tatives of his person for his liabilities arc also his repi’esentativcs in 
his rights. 

Grotius defines a testament to be a mode whereby a man alienates 
his property in the event of death, reserving to himself in the meanwhile 
as full a power over it as if he had not made any such disposal.*^ 

That great jurist holds, with Pufciidorf, that though the mode of 
exercising the testamentary power be variously regulated and restricted 
by the municipal law of different countries, yet tbc power of disposing 
of property in the event of death is juris yautlnm^ and springs from 

natural law, being a part of the secondary law of nature, and included 

in the plenitude of the rights of property. But that })owcr is limited 
by natural as well as by Civil Law. Thus no man may exercise it to 
the prejudice of his just creditors; for no man can transfer to another 

y Panel, lib. xxviii. tit. i. Qui Testamciita faccre possunt ct (iiiumadmodum Testa- 
menta Hant. 

* Paiid. lib. xxviii. tit. ii. Ibid. tit. iii. Ibid. tit. iv. 

" Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. v. Ibid. tit. vi. Ibid. tit. vii. 

^ Paiid. lib. 1. tit. penult. L. 24. Ibid. tit. ult. L. 6^. 

* Grot. liv. ii. chap. 16, § 14. 
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more right to a thing than he has himsclT. And, on principles of 
natural jiistici', no man can alienate his property in the event of his 
death, so as to leave destitute his children or others for whom he is 
hound to provide. The Civil Law of each country has also restricted 
the exercise of the testamentary power by positive enactments grounded 
on reasons of public good, as well as by laws declaratory of the natural 
law ; and has moreover prescribed certain forms to be observed in the 
exercise of that power, with a view to prevent its freedom being 
destroyed by the influence of force, fear, or fraud. 

I'hese general princi[)lcs having been established, it remains ndw to 
be examined, first, what persons may, or rather what persons may not 
make a testament, and secondly, how testaments arc required to bo 
executed. 

A testament is thus defined by Modestiiuis : Testamentum cst 
voluntatis nostra* justa sententia^ de eo quod qnis i)ost mortem suam 
fieri velit,^ The words justa scutentia have the effect of excluding 
every expression of an intention which is cither conti*ary to Jaw, or not 
declared in a legal manner; for it follows, from a law of Gajus, that a 
void testament, like any other void title, is a nonentity in hiw.® Con- 
sequently the testament of a person incapable by law of making one, is 
not justa sententia voluntatis^ and is void. And so a person who has 
not a rational and discriminating mind, is inca|)able of making a 
testament. Persons who by reason of a crime have been condemned 
to suffer civil death, or any penalty importing civil death, or who have 
legally forfeited their [)ONver of making a testament, must necessarily 
die intestate, unless they have made a valid testament before the 
commission of the offence;^ and, indeed, in some cases the Criminal 
Law has a retroactive effect, avoiding any will j)rcviously executed by 
the offender.^ 

The Roman Law also disallows testaments executed by persons under 
real or presumed incapacity. It is necessary to point out who those 
persons are, in order to show who are capable of exercising the 
testamentary power, for the rule of the Civil Law is this : Testamentum 
facere possunt omnes qui non inveniuntur prohibiti. 

Persons w’ho have no power of discrimination, such as lunatics, ' 
idiots, and others who are deprived of the use of their reason, cither 
from infirmity or voluntary causes, such as intoxication, are absolutely 
incapable of making a testament while subject to the influence of 
those affections, for an instrument executed under such circumstances. 


^ Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. i. Qui Testamunta facerc possunt^ L. 1. 

® Pand. ibid. L. 4. ^ Voet ad Pand. Comm. lib. xxviii. tit. i. num. 3.9. 

if Voet ad Pand. Comm. ibid. num. 12. 
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is not voluntatis justa sententla. But it is for tlic person who asserts 
the testator to have been under incapacity, to j)rovc that fact.*‘ 

Bodily infirmity does not produce any iiicaj)acity, for sanity of mind 
suffices.* 

As for defect of age, though childron at a very early age are 
incapable by nature to make a testament or to })erlbrin any other act 
requiring discretion ; the precise duration of their incapacity is a 
matter of positive law; for the limit must be fixed somewhere to 
avoid perplexities arising from the great vari(‘tios in the more or less 
early development of mcn\s intellect. Hie Ivoman Law limits the 
incapacity of cliildreji within the period below puberty.’' 

Ulpian expressly decides that the caj^aeityto make a will commences 
in males at fourteen and in females at twelve years of age, and that the 
last year is to be considered as conq)leted, so soon as the last day of 
that year has commenced. 

Prodigals also are incn])able of making a testament. Pomponius 
says: Furiosi vel ejus cui honis intcrdictum est nulla voluntas est} 
The law will not j)ermit the acts of either to have any effect, for 
whether a man be unfit to manage his affairs by reason of insanity, or 
from any other cause, such as prodigality and extravagance, he has 
no will; for cither he is naturally incap;iblo of discrimination, or the 
law will not for his own good and that of others permit him to have 
any will of his own. 

We have next to consider the mode in which the testator must 
declare his will, that is to say, with the formalities required by law% in 
order to render it valid after his dcath.“* 

Testaments by the Roman Law^ arc of two kinds, testamentum 
solemne^ and testamentum minus soleinne, and agaiji they may be either 
written, or nuncupative. And first of the testamentum soleuinc, 

A written will of this kind must bo signed by tlit.* testator or by 
some one in his name, according to a constitution of Theodosius and 
Valentinian, unless it be wholly written by himself.** 

The subscription of the testator is required to be in the j)rescnco of 
witnesses, who must be omni exceptione majores. Thus a witness must 
not be a prodigal nor an infamous [)erson, for they arc unw^orthy of 

** Voet, Comm, iid Panil. lib. xxviii. tit. i. Qni furore Testum. possuiit, num. •i5. 

• Puud. lib. xxviii. tit. i. Qui Tostain. facorc poss. L. 2. (\)d. ood. tit. L. .‘b 

‘‘ Pand. ibid. L. 5, and L. 1*>. Iiistit. lib. ii. tit. xii. (iinbus non ost Permiss- 
fuccrc Testam. § 1. Co. Litt. 89 b, u. ti. Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. L. 1^14. 

* Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Do Heg. Jur. L. 40. 

liistit. lib. ii. tit. x. Dc Testam. Ordiiiand. princip. Ulpian, Fragment, tit. 20. 

“ Cod. lib. vi. tit. xxiii. De Testam. L. 21. 
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belief; nor a woman nor a person below the age of puberty, for tlicy 
are in general more easily imposed upon or influenced, than men of 
mature age ; nor a legatee, nor the heir, for they have an interest in 
tlie validity of the instrument. Thus l^aiilus says, Nullus idonem 
testis in re sua intelligitur,^ 

Also 110 person under the immediate power of another who has an 
interest in the will, is a legal witness to the instrument, for as 
Licinius Ilufinus says, Idonei non videntur testes quibns imperarii 
potest lit testes Jiant.v And the general rule obtains that all those 
persons whose testimony would not be trusted if they deposed to a fact 
in a court of justice, are a fortiori incapable of attesting the execution 
of a will.^i 

A nuncupative testament is a verbal declaration of the will of the 
testator made before seven suflicient witnesses, 'fhat number of 
witnesses is required in all testaments by the Roman Law.*^ 

J’estaments called minus solemnia may be either written, or nuncu- 
pative, ami they are those wliich tlie law permits to be executed with 
fewer solemnities. Such arc those executed during a pestilence, and 
wJiere there are not the means of observing the formalities jirescribcd 
by law. Such also is the testamentum militis, which is valid though it 
consist of nothing more than a simple manifestation of the will of 
the soldier without any legal formality.® 

Two constitutions of Arcadius and Ilonorius, and of Theodosius, 
show that the registration of testaments in the office of the Magister 
Census^ or among the records of a court of justice, or of a Municii)ium, 
was in use among the Romans.^ 

The clergy attempted to obtain the privilege of registering wills, 
and they actually succeeded in doing so, but this usurpation is in 
strong terms denounced by the Emperor Justin, who after enacting 
that the registration of wills shall exclusively belong to the Magister 
Census^ thus reproves the clergy : — “ It is absurd to confuse duties by 
confounding different functions together, so that what is entrusted to 

® Coil. lib. vi. tit. xxiii. De Testam. L. .9. Viniiii Comment, ail Inst. lib. ii. tit. x. 
Pe Testam. Onlinand. § 6. ** Panel, lib. xxii. tit. iii. De Probat. L. 6. 

Voct, Comm, ml Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. i. Qui Testam. facere poss. num. 7- 

*■ Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. i. Qui Test, facere poss. L. 21. Instit. lib. ii. tit. x. De 
Testam. Ordinand. § ult. The number of witnesses is derived from the autient 
form and fiction of Testaments, per as et lihram. Sec Hcineccii Autiquit. lib. ii. 
tit. X. xi. § 7. 

• Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib, xxviii. tit. i. Qui Testam. facere poss. num. 12. Pand. 
lib. xxix. tit. i. De Militari Testam. 

' Cod. lib. vi. tit. .xxiii. De Testament. L. 17) L. 19. 
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one, another takes from him : and this is especially so with regard to 
the clergy, to whom it is opprobrious to endeayoiir to show themselves 
skilful in forensic matters.”" 

It appears from a remarkable law of the Emperor Leo, (which 
transferred the insinuatio or registration of wills, from the Magister 
Census to the Queestor and certain other magistrates in Home, and to 
the Praisides in the .Provinces,) that the magistrate entrusted with 
that duty not only registered the instrument, but authenticated it 
under his seal upon the faith of the depositions of the subscribing 
witnesses.* From that proceeding the probate of wills in the English 
Ecclesiastical Courts is probably derived. 


CHAPITER XXII. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. TESTAMENTS. 

Of Tfstami'nts. — Causes rriulcTiiijj: a Testament Void. — Disinheriting of Dcscon- 
tlanis . — Qticpreln inofficiosi. — Legitim. — hijtistum Testament um. — Riiptum Testa- 
mentnm . — Revocation of Wills : by Birth of a Child ; by a Subsequent Will. — 
Incoin])atible Wills . — Irritum factum Testametitum . — Appointment of an Heir. — 
What Persons arc capable of being appointed. — Void Modes of Disposing. — 
Obscurity. —Distinction between Error of Law and of Fact. — Circumstantial 
Evi<lence. — Preconstituted Proofs — Substitutions. — Tlicir Origin. — Time of 
Deliberation. — Inventory. — Substitutions, Vulgar, Pupillary, Quasi Puj)illnry, 
Fideicoinmissary. — Conditional Appointments. — Conditions Impossible, Foolish 
or Derisory, (Casual, Potestative, and Mixed. P. 140. 

Having explained in the preceding chapter the law regarding incapa- 
city to make a testament, and the mode in which that instrument is 
required to be executed, it is now necessary to show the causes wliich 
render a testament void or voidable, ab initio^ and those which cause 
its revocation, or annulling, tliough it he qriginally good and valid. 

And first, a will is void by the Homan Law, unless it cither disin- 
herit for a cause admitted by the law,- or institute heirs the children 
or other descendants under the paternal power of the testator, or his 
posthumous children, who, hut for his death, would have been under 
his power. But the emancipated children have the qvwrela inojfficiosi 

" Cod. lib. vi. tit. xxiii. De Testam. L. -3. Cod. lib. i. tit. iii. Dc E])isc. et 
Cleric. L. 41. 

* Novel. Leonis, 44, near the end of the Corpus Juris. 

K 2 
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if they bo pfisscd over in silence, or unjustly disinherited by the tes- 
tator, and the law annuls the will by a fiction, supposing the testator 
not to have been of sane inind.*^ But if the testator bequeathed any- 
thing to the heir, Wxoi qucerela inofficiosi^ by the older Itonian Law, was 
not admitted. The heir, however, had an action to obtain his legitim^ 
that is to say, to make up, together with what was bequeathed to him, 
one-fourth of the share which he would have had if he had not been 
deprived of his full sharc.^* 

Justinian further restricted the power of disinheriting, by enacting 
that the heir should have the benefit of the qucerela inqfficiosi, even 
where the testator bequeathed to him his leyUiin; and after that 
alteration in the law, no heir could be disinherited, oven in part, wlio 
was admitted by proximity of blood to the qaccrela inojjiciosi^ except 
for a sufficient reason.*^ 

As for the l^aw of Collatio Jionorum^ whereby heirs are bound to 
rt'ckoii ,Ts part of their share of the inheritance whatever they have 
r(*ceivcd from the <Icccased during liis lifetime, it will be more con- 
veniently exjdained elsewhere. 

We will next proceed to consider the substance of the title in the 
Pandects, Dc hijusto^ llupto^ Irrito facto TestamentoA 

Papiiiian defines an imperfect or irregular testament as follows : — 
Testamentum non jure factum dicitur uhi solemnia juris dejiciunt. 
Such a testament is testamentum injustnrn^ wliicli denomination in- 
cludes all those that are not voluntatis justa sentcntia,^ It follows from 
this definition, that a testament obtained by force*, fear, or fraud is in 
reality void from the beginning, because it is not voluntatis justa 
sententia. But as those vices or defects are extrinsic to the instru- 
ment, and require scj)aratc proof, they render the testament not void 
but voidable.^ 

It is however necessary to observe with regard to these vices in 
testaments, that no persuasions or assiduous attentions paid to the 
deceased for the purpose of obtaining his inheritance are sufficient 
grounds to avoid a testament made under that kind of influence, for it 
does not by itself de2)ri\e him of the exercise of his free will and 
judgment.® • 

Various causes may revoke or anmd a will, rendering it rujHum 
testamentum^ though originally valid. The death of the testator alone 

■ Instit. lib. ii. tit. xviii. Dc; Inofficioso Testamento. 

^ Instit. ibid. § Viiiiiii Comment, ad Instit. ibid. 

Novel. IH. Novel. 115. Panel, lib. xxviii. tit. hi. 

^ Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. iii. Dc Iiijiisto, Riipto^ &c. Testam. L. 1. 

' Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxix. tit. vi. Si Qiiis Aliquem testari prohibuit vel 
coegerit. * Voct, Comm, ad Pand. ibid, num 3. 
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can render a will irrevocable, fur, as Ulpian says, Amhulatoria est 
voluntas testatoris usijue ad vltw exltvm}^ 

Thus the will may be revoked by the testator cancelling or destroying 
it. The birth of a child annuls a testament wheivby that child’s rights 
are expressly or tacitly set aside, or in other words, whereby the child 
is disinherited contrary to law.^ 

A will may also bo revoked by a subseejuent valid will.*^ By the 
lioman Law, as it prevailed in the time of Justinian, two wills could 
not coexist, and the last only could be valid as a will, though the first 
might be confirmed by it, so as to be a valid codicil. But by a codicil, 
an heir could not be a]>pointcd.^ This rule rested on technical grounds 
and is not admitted in the modern Civil Law, which allows two wills 
to be valid together, and where they are incompatible, the latest in 
date has the preference. l£a quee j^ostea geruntur pi'iorihus derogautJ^ 
Whoever claims under oiu^ of several testaments has the onus cast 
upon him to ju-ovc that it is the latest; and where several testaments 
arc incompatible with each other, and their priorities cannot be shown, 
they are of no efiect so far as they are incompatible.^ 

Lastly, a testament is said in the Roman Law to hoArritum factum y 
when the testator forfeits his estate for a crime, and where the heir 
refuses the inheritance, or the will is otherwise made ineffectual, though 
neither revoked nor otherwise invalidated. ^Vc will noNv return to 
revocation by tlie testator. The question whether a testament be 
revoked or no, is one of intention. That intention may be declared 
not oidy by express words of revocation contained in a subset juent 
>vill, but by acts. Thus if the testator cancel, or deface, or destroy 
the instrument, it is presumed that he did so, intcjiding to revoke it, 
unless the contrary be proved.** 

But a revocation, whctlicr cxprcsse<l or implied, is of no effect if 
it be grounded on error, that is to say, on the belief of something 

** Panel, lil). xxxiv. tit. iv. Dc Adimendis vcl Transferetidis Legatia, L. 4. 

^ Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. iii. Dt* Iiijust. Rupt. vel Irrito Facto Testumciito, L. 1 
ct 3. 

Pund. ibiel. L. 1 ct 2. lustit. lib. ii. tit. xvii. (bdbus Modis Testament. In- 
firmatiir, § 7- ' Voct, Comm, ad Pund. ibi<l. nnm. /• 

Voct, Comm, ad Pund. ibid. uum. 8. In the mo<Icrii C’lvil I.uw, the rule of the 
Pandects on tins subject as to Milit. Wills and Codicils is extended to all wills. 
Pand. lib. xxix. tit. i. De Testarn. Miiit. L. 1!>. Ibid. tit. vii. Dc Jure Codicill. 

L. 8. Ibid. L. (i. § 2. 

“ Voet, (’omm. ad Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. iii. Dc Tiijusto Rupto Irrito Facto Testa- 
mento, nnm. 9. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. De Reg. Jiir. Ii. 188. Non jus dejivil sed pro^ 
batioy as in Pand. lib. xwi. tit. ii. De Testament. Tutela, L. 31. 

Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. iv. Dc his qua: in Testamentis dclcntur 
iiidiicuntuT, vel inscribiiiitur, num. 1 . 
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that is not triic,P or if it took place when the testator was under 
incajjacity. 

'restainentary law has now been considered with reference to tlie 
testator and to the testament. It must next be explained as it imme- 
diately regards the heir. 

Hy the Roman Law an heir can be appointed by a testament only, 
and not by a codicil ; but the appointment may be validly made by 
any words sufficiently denoting the intention of the testator.^ 

All persons, whether natural or artificial, that is to say bodies 
politic, arc capable, unless the law make them incapable, of taking 
under testamentary dispositions. Persons are rendered incapable of 
being appointed heirs, either as a punishment for some deliiK|uencj , 
or from particular motives of legal policy,*’ as in the case of a guardian 
who is incapable of being made heir by his ward. And bodies politic 
cannot take under a will, unless they be lawfully incorporated by the 
Senate. Ihit a becjiiest to the members of a body not lawfully incor- 
porated is good.^ 

C'ertain modes of disposing are void as well as the appointment of 
certain persons to be heir. Thus, if the appointment be so obscure 
that it is incapable of being interpreted consistently with itself, it is 
void for a man who speaks ambiguously, does not say both 
propositions contained in the ambiguous words, but only that 
one w^hich he means, and, thci’cfore, w'hoover says what ho does 
not •mean, docs not say what the words signify, because the 
intention is wanting, nor what he intends, because his words do 
not express it.** It follows that his words are of no effect; it also 
follows that if the intention be clear, the litoral sense of the words, 
though not agreeable to that intention, do not subvert it. 

An important consequence is to be drawn from these doctrines, 
namely, that every instrument and every act having effect as ‘a mani- 
festation of an intention, must be considered solely as evidence of that 
intention, and not as something substantive and separate from that 

Pond. lib. xxviii. tit. v. Dc Ilscreilibiis Tnstitncnilis, L. iilt. 

** V'^oct, Comm, ad Pmid. lib. xxviii. tit. v. l)e IIa:redibus Iiijtitucndis, num. 1. Cod. 
lib. vi. tit. xxiii. Dc Testament. 1^. I.*}. Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. v. Dc Ilairedibus Insti- 
tiiCTid. L. 1, 5, (). 

' Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. v. Dc Ilajiedib. lustitucnd. num. 6, 8. 

• Pand. lib. xxxiv. tit. v. Dc Rebus Dubiis, L. 20 Ncn valehit nisi 

singulis legetur: hi aiitem^ non quasi collegium sed quasi singuli homines admittuntur 
ad legatunu 

* Pand. lib. 1. tit. nil. Dc Regulis Jur. L. ISS. 

“ Pand. lib. xxxiv, tit. v. De Rebus Diibiis. In ambiguo sermone non utrunque 
dicimus ; sed id duntaxat, quod volumusj itaque qni aliud dicit quam vuU, neque id 
dicit quod vox significai^ quia non milt; neque id quod vnlt, quia id non loquitur. 
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intention.* The lawful intention of the party must be carried into 
effect whenever it is clearly to be inferred from his act. Thus the 
Civil Lnw does not confine men to certain legal formnlie, in dce<ls and 
other instruments, so that none but certain words shall have effect 
though it is prudent to make use of those words which have a fixed 
and definite construction attached to them by the law. And the 
p law requires particular acts to be done with due deliberation ,y and 
therefore, in some cases, will not permit an intention to be manifested 
so as to have legal effect, otherwise than in a certain manner. And 
the law requires particular forms to be observed as security against 
fraud. Thus the Roman Law makes a form of question and answer 
called stipulation, necessary for the validity of some contracts. Thus, 
a testament, w'ithout the attestation of a certain number of witnesses, 
is void, because the law requires that number of witnesses as a security 
against fraud, and therefore refuses belic^f to a lesser number. 

These restrictions, however, are justifialde only on the ground of 
the imperfection of all human pow’er to judge of the intentions of 
men, and of the existence or nonexistence of alleged faets. Noi’a- 
tius truly oixserves in defining the difference between error in law and 
error in fact: J ns fini turn et potest esse el dehet ; facM interpret atio 
plernmque prudentissimos fa Hit, * Tin* meaning of this law is as follows. 
Law is definite or limited, and ho who judges a question of law may 
have before him all the elements requisite for coming to a conclu- 
sion ; consequently he can err only in drawing liis inference from 
the premises, which are in tlicmsclvos sufficient for a decision. Ihit 
fact is not definite but indefinite. As nothing takes place without a 
sufficient cause, there is a chain of causes and effects whereby every 
fact or event is connected with those w^liich precede it. It follows 
from this theory, that if it were possible in any particular case to 
become acquainted with all the causes by w'bich any unknown fact 
was produced, that fact might be inferred or proved by induction with 
as much certainty as the degree of accuracy and power of reasoning 
of the judge would admit. Now this is so with regard to questions 
of huv, for as the Homan J urisconsult says, jus jinitum et potest esse 
et dehet ; but to law ho contradistinguishes fact which is invariable and 
finite only to Omniscience, and he therefore concludes facti interpret 
tntio plerumqne prvdentissimos f(dlit, 

lie, how ever says plerumque and not semper^ because where there is 
cither such direct proof of a fact as excludes (as far as possible) 

* Coil. lib. iv. tit. xix. Dc Probationibus, L. 12. Panil. lib. xxxi. De Logatis et 
Fideicommissis, Liber ii. L. //> § 12. 

Paml. lib. 1. tit. ult. De llcg. Jur. L. 76- 

” Pand. lib. xxii. tit. vi. De Juris et Facti Ignorantia, L. 2. 
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tho supposition of error or fraud in tlie instruments or other means 
Avherchy the fact is to be proved ; or where the trutli of the fact 
sought to bo proved follows as an invariable inference from a number 
of distinct facts, each resting on sufficient and separate direct evi- 
dence, there is such certainty of the trutli of that fact as warrants 
it being received as absolutely true. 

Ihit it is difficult to conceive a case of direct or circumstantial ^ 
evidence, wherein some unknown fact may not exist, the want of 
knowledge of which may lead to an erroneous conclusion. It is this 
difficulty of deciding rpicstions of fact (which indeed has led some 
philosoidicrs to doubt everything) that justifies the establishment of 
what Ilentham has denominated 2)reco7istitutcd ‘proofs. They are 
those for which the law will receive no equivalent. Ihit it is 
worth observing that even that specic.s of evidence docs not produce 
certainty. For instance, an instrument may bo jierfoctly regular in 
all its forms, and }'et it may have been extorted by fear, or obtained 
by fraud. 

T ^reconstituted proofs may also frequently give rise to cases of 
hardship, and the harshness of the law in those instances is only justi- 
fiable on the ground, as Justinian expresses it, that Quod communiter 
omnibus prodestj hoc prlvat(r ulilitatiprafprctidum.^ But in no branch 
of the law' is tliero greater need of what Justinian designates as 
Legihus arnica simpUcitas.^ 

Two speci.'H modes ,of appointing heirs arc next to be explained, 
that is to say, substitutions and conditions ; and first of substitutions. 

A substitution is a provision in a testament whei’cby more than one 
heir is appointed, and in w'hich the heirs are to take not together, 
but one in default of the other. ^ 

Substitutions are either direct ov fid eicommtssary ; and again direct 
substitutions arc cither vulgar., i)v pupillary^ or quasi pupillary. 

Substitutions drew' their origin from the notion of the ancients 
that it was disgrac()ful to a citizen for his testament to remain unac- 
cepted. That opinion was occasioned by the worship paid to 
the household gods, which became extinguished where the father 
of the family died without an heir. To prevent this the 
ancients invented substitutions, whereby an heir was substituted to 
the instituted or appointed heir, to take in the event of the latter 

* Coil. lib. vi. tit. 1. De Caducis Tollcndis, L. unic. 

** Iiistit. lib. iii. tit. ii. Dc Loj^itimii Agnatorum Success. § .'t 
Voct, Comui. ad Paiid. lib. xxviii. tit. vi. Dc Viilgari et Pupillari Siibstitutionc, 
priiicip. 

** Ilcineccii Antiqiiit. lib. ii. tit, xv. xvi. Adoption in the Hindu Law, had its origin 
in a similar superstition. 
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declining the inlicritaiico, and to the first substitute any nuin])er of 
others may he successively substituted.*^ 

The reason of the frequent unwillingness of heirs to accc2)t inheri- 
tances bequeathed to them was, that the heir becomes by the Roman 
Law, liable to all the heritable debts of the deceased. The Law, 
however, and the Tb’a^tor granted to heirs a si)aco of time, called the 
time of deliberation, within which they might exaniine whether it 
would be cxi)edient to accej^t or to refuse the inheritance. Justinian 
gave to them the benefit of inventory, that is to say, the j)owcr to 
j)rovidc an authentic inventory of the estate of the deceased, and 
thereby to discharge themselves from all liability to his debts beyond 
the value of the inheritance.^ 

Substitutions, however, still kept their ground, for an inheritance 
might give more trouble than sulvantage to the heir, though it sub- 
jected him only to a liinite<l liability, and it was therefore the practice 
of testators to endeavour by that device to secure themselves from the 
final rcjoctUn of theii* wills. 

Every substitution contains a condition. Thus the words Si TUiiis 
hccres von crit^ M(jocIus hccrcs esto, arc conditional in form. Ihit a 
conditional substituti(»n is one in which the substitute cannot avail 
himself of the refusal of the previous Jieir unless a certain condition be 
accom2>lishcd.f? 

Pu[)illary substitution is that whereby a father or other ancestor 
substituted an heir to succeed in.stead of or ft^er his son or other 
descendant (being under his i)Owor) in the event of such son or other 
descendant dying during the life or after the death of the testator, 
before attaining ijuberty, and consequently without being capable of 
making a testament for himself.^ Thus pupillary substitution implies 
two testaments in one, — that of the anccstfw ap[)ointing an lieir, and 
that of the same ancestor for his descendant apixiintiug a substitute, 
or an heir to that heir. There are frequent allusions to this legal 
form in the anticiit writers, 'rims Horace makes Tiresias advise 
Ulisses not to neglect to ingratiate Iiimself with the rich man who has 
a sickly child : ^ • 

Leniter in spem 

ArrL‘]>c olHciosiis ut et scribarc sccuiidiis 
ITa*n;s, ct si quis casus piicrum Of^cril Oreo 
In vncmirn vouias. 

'■ Pand. lib. x.wiii. tit. vi. De Vidg. ct Piipill. Substitiit. L. 1. 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. xii. De Ilfcreduin Qiialitatc, § T). C'cid. lii). vi. tit. xxx. Dc Jure 
Deliberandi. L. ult. 

'■ Voct, Coumi. ad Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. vi. De V^ulgari et Pupill. Substitiit. niim. .T 
Ibid. L. ult. § 1. This distinction was overlooked by Ihitler, ('o. Litt. IJM a, n. 1. 

’’ lloinccc. Antiqiiil. hb. ii. tit. xv. xvi. ^ 4. ' liorat. Sat. ii. v. vcr. do. 
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Quasi Pupillnry^ or exemplar substitution, was introduced by Jus- 
tinian, and is that whereby the father or mother substitute an heir to 
take instead of or after, and as heir to their child, in the event of that 
child dying witlK)ut having recovered from an infirmity causing an 
incapacity to make a will.^ Direct substitutions are called vulgar^ 
which are neither jmpillary nor quasi pupillary. 

There are also Jideicommissary^ which are contradistinguished from 
direct substitutions. A fideicommissary substitution is one whereby 
the heir is required by the testator to transfer the inheritance by 
virtue of a trust, to a substituted heir who is to succeed after the 
former. 

Conditional institutions or appointments of an heir remain to b^‘ 
considered. Conditions may bo added .as well to testamentary disposi- 
tions of every description, as to acts inter vivos ^ such as contracts.' A 
conditional act may be defined to be one, the effect of which is sus- 
pended by a future and uncertain event, that is, an event which may 
or may not occur. It follows from this definition, that a^impossiblc 
condition, and one, the event of which is certain, but its certainty is not 
known to the parties, and also one which is already accomplished or 
forfeited at the tiilie of the act, arc not strictly speaking conditions, 
because they do not suspend the effect of the act. But as they have 
the form, and in some cases even the uncertainty of conditions, at least 
so far as the knowledge of the parties is concerned, they arc called 
conditions. But til# have no actual suspensive effect, and therefore 
such conditions arc called improper. 

We have here only to consider testiiinentary conditions, asub- 
jeet to which it will be necessary to revert for the purpose of explain- 
ing conditional legacies. 

It is a general rule that impossible conditions, that is to Stay, those 
which cannot be accomidished at all, and those tl :i accomplishment of 
which would involve a violation of positive law, or be contra honos 
mares^ are of no effect whatever to suspend the effect of testamentary 
dispositions.*® Itnpossihilis institutio {in iestarnentis) pro non scripto 
hahf^turP But it is otherwise in contracts. 

Thus also conditions in wills, which are designated as ineptai et 
derisorice^ are not considered as legal conditions, and arc passed over 
.as if not written. Thus Marcian says — Papinian writes, that foolish 
dispositions of testators respecting their burial (as, for instance, that 
dresses, or any other unnecessary things be provided for their funeral) 

Voet, Comm. b< 1 Pnnd. lib. xxviii. tit. vi. De Vulg. vel Pupill. Substit. nom. 2/. 

* Voct. Comm, ad Paod. lib. xxviii. tit. vii. Be Conditioniboa Institutioiium, iium. 1. 

Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. vii. Dc Condition. Iiistitiit. L. 1, L. 14, L. 15. Pand. lib. 
xxx. De Legatis et Fideicommissia, Liber. 1, L. 112, § 3. 

” Tiiatit. lib. ii. tit. xiv. De Hicrcd. instituendis, § 10. 
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are not valid.® And Scwvola held a danse in a testament to be of no 
effect, whereby a woman desired to be buried w itli valuable ornaincnts.P 
And IJlpian expressly forbids the burial of valuables with the deceased 
person.*! Modestinus, after decidin'^ a foolish condition in a will to be 
void, very justly adds : lJut it is first to b*^ considered whether a man 
who inserted such a condition was of sane niiud.*^ 

Conditions are either potestative ^ that is to say, such as the person 
wdio is to benefit by their aceoinplishment must hiinsclf perform, or 
the performance of which de})cnd on him ; or they arc casualj that is, 
out of the power of that person ; or else they partake of the nature of 
both potestative and casual conditions. The latter species arc called 
mixed conditions.® 

One general rule governs all species of conditions. It is this: 
Unless they be accomplished or the law* dispense with their accom- 
plishment during the life of the i)crson designated by the testator, the 
testamentary disposition depending on the condition is void. The 
condition must be cither fulfilled or dispensed with during the life of 
that person, because both inheritances and legacies arc personal to the 
heir or legatee, oh alUpiam. merilum^ and therefore the benefit of thciii 
cannot pass directly from the testator to the heir of such heir or 
legatee. 

Upon the same principle of the personal nature of the benefit 
conferred by the testator, rests the rule of Pai)inian : Dies incertus 
conditlonem in teslamento facit^ The meaning of- that celebrated rule 
is, that if the ai)pointment or legacy itself be suspended for a term 
(and not merely its payment), as the term may expire either before or 
after the death of the heir or legatee, that term operates as a condition, 
because its expiration w^ill not give effect to the legacy, unless it occur 
during the life of the person who is the objeef, of the testator’s bounty. 
Thus it produces that uncertainty which is the distinctive feature of a 
condition.*^ 

Casual conditions must in all cases be fulfilled before the appoint- 
ment or legacy can have effect, and the same rule applies to mixed 
conditions, so far as they pai’takc of the nature of casual comlitions ; 
but it is otherwise with those w Iiich arc called potestative conditions. 


” Pnnd. lib. xx\. Dc Le^atis ct FideicomniissiR, Liber, i. L. ll'l, § ,5. 

*' Pand. lib. xxxiv. tit. ii. Dc Auro et Argento I.egato, L. idt. 

'' Pand. lib. ii. fit. vii. Dc Kcligiosia ct Sutnptibiis Puturiim, 11, § a. 

' Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. vii. Dc Condition, liistitutioniiiii, L. 'll. 

" Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. vii. Dc Comlit. Institiitioriiim, nurn. 10. 

* Pand. lib. xxxv. tit. i. Dc Coiiditionibiis ct Dcinonstrationibiis, L. Ih. Voet, 
Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. vii. num. 32. 

“ I’nnd. lib. xxxv. tit. i. Dc Conditionibus ct Demon strationibus, L. 1. 
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Nothing more is required of* an heir or legatee under a potestative 
condition, than that he slioidd do, or show himself willing to do, all 
that he can towards accomplishing it ; and he is therefore discharged 
from the condition, if he be prevented from fulfilling it otherwise than 
by the act of the testator or his own.* 

This doctrine arises from the liberal manner in which the will of the 
testator is construed by the Roman Law. Tliis is reasonable and just, 
because the testator intended to benefit the heir or legatee, and it is 
impossible to look upon the accomplishment of the condition as a 
species of consideration, or quid pro quo in the nature of a bargain or 
contract, since the testator cannot be regarded in the light of a 
bargainer who acts with the sole or principal view of some advantage 
or emolument to himself. It may, therefore, very, correctly be argued 
that if the jiorformancc of the condition be out of the power of the heir 
or legatee, the testator can hardly be presumed to intend to deprive 
of his bounty that person towards whom he must have been friendly or 
w'ell-affected, upon the sole ground that he has been unsuccessful in 
his endeavours to accomplish the will of the deceased, or that, not- 
withstanding his good will to perform the condition, its performance is 
beyond his power. 

This reasoning is particularly cogent in cases where the condition 
is slight, when compared to the benefit intended to be conferred by 
the testator : and it is also agreeable to the rule of JMarccllus : lu 
re dubia benigniorem senteutiam sequi non minus justius est quam 
tutius.y 

There are however cases where it is clear, that the testator had in 
view the strict accomplishment of the condition principally or solely. 
The intention of the testator is the rule to be observed, and therefore 
in such cases the heir or legatee cannot take unless he actually per- 
form the condition.* 


* Donelli Comment. Jur. Civil, lib. viii. cap. »T1. Hut see Voet, Comm, ad Pand. 
lib. xxviii. tit. vii. Dc Condition. lustitut. imiii. HI. 

^ Paiid. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Regul. Jur. L. lfI2, § 1. 

* Fund. lib. xxxv. tit. i. De Conditionibus et Demonst ration! bus, L. 84. Voet, 
Comm, ad Pnnd. lib. x.wiii. tit. vii. num. 22. 
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THE I.AW OK THINGS. — LEGACIES. 

Of Lc"fic*ies. — Iiistit. lib. ii. lit. \x. Dc Legatis, 1 — (J, !), 12, lb, 21 — 2.'1, 2!) — 31. 
— Definition of a Legacy. — Distinction between a Legacy ami Fideicommissiim, 
or a Trust. — Justinian’s Law regarding both. — Bequest of rro])crty of the 
Testator and of the Heir, anti of n third party respectively, and of Mortgaged 
Property. — Legacy of Property of a third party, which becomes that of the 
lA*gatee after execution of the Testament. — Legacy of the Property of the 
liCgatcc to himself. — Cato’s Rule. — Alienation of the Bequeathed Property by 
the Testator. — Destruction and Change of (’onditiou of the Thing Bequeathed. 
— Legacies of Incorporeal Things. — Bequest of a Debt. — Bequest of a Specific 
Act. — Restraint on Alienation. — Right of (’lioice in Case of a general Legacy. — 
Becpiest of an Option or Right of Choice. — Its Elfeet as to the Heir of the 
lA‘gatee. — Distinction bedneen a Legacy vested, but solvntthmi in futuro, and u 
Legacy not vested. — Effect of Erroneous Descriptions in Bequests. — Erroneous 
Reason or Motive of a Legacy. P. 1 IS. 

A LEGACY is not an acquisition miiversiialem, aiul in that respect 
the subject of tliis chapter might be properly classed under the head 
of acquisitions of individual things. But as the Law of Legacies 
naturally arises out of that of testaments, it is placed by Justinian 
immediately after the titles of tlic Institutes containing tlie testa- 
mentary law ; and with this chajitcr wc return from the Pandects 
to the Institutes. 

A legacy is defined by Justinian to he a donation Impieatlied by the 
deceased^ to be delivered to the legatee by the heir,^ 

The heir or the co-heirs, as the case may be, arc by the Roman 
Law one person with the testator, and his representative in his whole 
estate. The heir therefore, or the co-heirs have imposodr on them 
the obligation of dclix cring the legacy to the legatee?. In the antient 
Roman Law a distinction was drawn between a legacy in direct terms 
giving the thing to the legatee, and a legacy in indirect words ad- 
dressed to the heir, and making Iiini a trustee to give the property to 
the legatee, wliich created a species of fuleicommissum or trust. The 
former species of legacy arose from the Law of the Twelve Tables, and 
was subject to very technical and strict rules, while the latter was 
moulded by the equitable jurisdiction of the Praetor on a more rea- 

“ Instit. lib. ii. tit. xx. De Legatis, § 1. Ami sec Pand. lib. xxx. Liber, ii. De 
Legatis, L. 36. Ibid. Liber i. De Legatis, L. 116. 
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fionabic and liberal plan.*^ Justinian, without confounding legacies 
and trusts together, so far as they are expressions of two different in- 
tentions, subjected direct legacies, or legacies strictly so called, to the 
same equitable rules which governed Jideicornmissa or trusts, the chief 
of which consists in the liberal observance of the intention of the testa- 
tor ; and he at the same time gave to jideicommissa certain advan- 
tages as to legal enforcement (such, for instance, as a direct action for 
the thing itself, instead of an indirect one against the person of the 
heir) which previously belonged exclusively to direct legacies.® The 
title of the Institutes De Legatis^ therefore, applies to both these kinds 
of testamentary dispositions, and the three books T)e Legatis el Fidei- 
commissis which form the 30th, 31st and 32nd books of the Pandects 
treat promiscuously of direct legacies and testamentary trusts. 

Justinian commences his exposition of the jurisprudence of legacies 
as follows, with a paragraph regarding things which arc subjects of 
those dispositions. 

Not only the property of the testator or of the heir^ but that of a 
third party may be bequeathed as a legacy^ and the heir is in that case 
bound to purchase that property and deliver it to the legatee^ or^ if 
he be unable to do so, to pay an equivalent to him instead of the specific 
thing. Hut if the nature of the thing be such that it cannot possibly 
be given, because it is not in commercium, Us for instance the Campus 
Martins, or a Hasllica, no equivalent even is due to the legatee, for 
such a legacy is absolutely void. 

The position which we have laid down, that a bequesit of the pro- 
perty of a third party is valid and effectual, must be understood as 
limited to the case in which the deceased was aware that the thing 
wa^ the property of another, and does not apply to a case where he 
believed it to be his own. The reason of this distinction is, that pro- 
bably if he had been aware that the thing belc \ged not to himself 
but to another, he would not have bequeathed it, and thus the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius decided by a rescript. And it is for him who claims, 
that is to say, the legatee, to prove that the testator was aware that 
the thing belonged to a third party, and not fc^ the heir to prove him 
to have been ignorant of that fact. This is in conformity with the 
rule that the burthen of proof is laid on him who claims.^ 

All things corporeal and incorporeal, and acts as well as things 
strictly so called, may be the subject of legacies, except those which 
are incapable of being transferred at all, or of being transferred to the 
legatee. As to these the rule obtains, Imjfossibiliuin nulla obligatio 
• 

^ Vinnii Comment, ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. xx, § 3. 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. xx. § 2, 3. * Ibid. § 4. 
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est; and since the legacy produces no obligation upon the heir, it 
follows that he cannot be bound to give to the legatee any equivalent 
for the thing bequeathed. 

The legacy of a thing belonging to the heir is evidently valid, since 
the heir has the power to give it to the legatee, and if he be unwilling 
to do so, ho may decline to accept the inheritance. In like manner the 
heir has the power to purchase the property of a third party, and give 
it to the legatee unless that third jiarty refuse to sell, in which case the 
bounty of the testator must not be defeated by such refusal, to the 
injury of the legatee and the emolument of tlie heir. The intentions 
of the testator must therefore be carried into effect so far as the cir- 
cumstances will allow, by the legatee receiving the money which the 
testator virtually dedicated to the purchase of the thing bequeathed. 

But if the testator made the bequest, believing the property to be his 
own, the law reasonably presumes that he would not have bequeathed 
it had he known It to belong to a third person.*^ And as it is the legatee 
who claims the legacy, he must show his title to it, and he therefore 
has the onus cast upon him of showing that the testator bequeathed it 
to him kiKJwing it to belong to a third party. Semper necessitas 
j)rohandi iucumhit Hit qni ayitS In a (*ase of this nature it is most 
probable, cce tens paribus ^ that the testator believed the thing to be his 
own which he bc<|ueathed ; by showing grounds for presuming the 
contrary, the legatc'o may cast the burthen of proof on the heir, for 
Oims probandi transfer lur in eum contra quern presumptio facit.^ 

The Civil Law makes the following exception to the rule regarding 
an erroneous legacy of property to a third party : — 

The Emperor Severus enacted that a bequest of tlie proj)crty of a 
third parly should bind the heir to give cither the thing itself or the price 
thereof, though the testator believed it to be his own, .when the legatee 
is a person nearly related to the testator, such as his wife, or any other 
person to whom it must be presumed that he would have made the 
legacy, even had he known the property not to be liis own.*^ Tims the 
law establishes a presumption destroying the ordinary presumption 
Non legasset si scivisset alienam rem esse. 

The principles governing a legacy of the property of a third party 
are applicable also to a legacy of property subjected to a hypotheca- 

Pand. lib. xxxi. Liber ii. Dc Ler^atis, L. C7, § B. 

' And see Paiilus, Paiid. lib. xxii. tit. iii. De Probation, ct Priesumption. L. 2. 
Ei incumbit probatio <pti (licit non qui negat, 

•f Ciijiuni lleeitit. Solemn, ad tit. Cod. De Probatiouibus, paratit. Ciijnc Op. 
tom. ix. col. 2 12. Pand. lib. xxii. tit. iii. De Probatiouibus ct Pricsumptionibus, L. D. 

*' Cod. lib. yi. tit. xxxvii. De Legatis, L. 10. 
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tion or mortgage, which is, so far as the hypothecation extends, 
belonging to a third party, — namely, the mortgagee. In such cases 
the question to be decided is, wliether the testator knew of the 
existence of the charge. If he did, the heir must redeem ; if he did 
not, the heir is not bound to redeem, unh'ss the legacy would be 
entirely illusory without such rcdem])tion, as where the property is 
charged up to its full value. In the latter case it is presumed that 
the testator would have intended the heir to redeem, had he known of 
the charge.* 

When the property of a third party is bequeathed, it may so happen 
that it may become that of the legatee after the execution of tlie 
testament, and before or after ^ the dc'atb of the testator. If tbc legatee 
acquired the property by a lucralim title, such as a gift, — that is to say, 
without paying anything as consideration for it — the legacy is satisfied 
by anticipation ; but if ho acquired it by an onerous titlc^ such as sale, 
for valualjle consideration, ho may j-ecover from the heir what he gave 
for it, because, as Labeo says, Videtur ei rem abesse cui pretium 
ahest} The fundamental rule of law on wliicli this decision is 
grounded, is tliat the debtor of a specific thing is set free from his 
obligation to deliver it, by its becoming the property of the creditor 
by a lucrative title, tliat is to say, without the creditor having given 
anything for it. But if the debtor receive# anything from the creditor 
as consideration for the thing, the latter may recover that considera- 
tion back.”* 

If a testator bequeath to a legatee property wliich already belongs 
to that legatee, the legacy is null and of no eftect, because Dominium 
non potest nisi ex una causa contingereJ^ And such a legacy is void 
though the proj)erty has ceased to belong to the legatee at the time 
of the testator’s death ; for Si ah initio non cunsislit legatnm, ex post 
facto non convalescetP 'J’liis is in accordance with the cclcbiated 
rule called Cato s rule, or the Catonian rule, which decides that what- 


* Instit. HI), ii. tit. xx. § 5. Panel, lib. xxx. Liber i. De Legatis, L. 57- 

^ Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. xx. § (i. 

* Instit. ibid. § 6. Fund. lib. 1. tit. penult. 3)e A^erbor. Signif. L. 14. See the 
converse in Paud. libt 1. tit. penult. l)c Sigiiiiic. Vorbor. L. 88. 

Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. De Solntionibus, L. (il. Quoticiis id tjuod tibi deheam 
ad te pervenit 9 et nihil tibi ahest, nec qmd sohitum estrepeti possitt competit libera tio. 
And see Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. De Obligntionibus ct Actionibus, L. 17. AVith 
regard to the proviso, Nec quod solutum est repeti possit, see Pand. lib. 1. tit. 
penult. De Verbor. Signif. L. 7L 

" Instit. ibid. § Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. De Acipiir. vel Omit. Possess. L. 3, § 4. 

" Instit. ibid. Pand. lib. xxx. Liber i. De Leguiis, L. 41, § 2. 
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over provision in a testament would be of no effect if the testator died 
at the time of executing the instrument, is void at whatever time he 
may die.? But this rule is not applicable to conditional provisions. 

In the case of the alienation of property by the testator after he had 
executed a will bequeathing it as a legacy, the question to be decided 
is whether the testator intended such alienation to operate as a 
revocation of the legacy.*! The general rule is, that a voluntary 
alienation raises a presumption of an intention to revoke ; but an 
alienation of an opposite description, ex necessitate rei familiaris^ or 
otherwise on compulsion, does not, and therefore leaves the heir liable 
to the legatee.** 

A specific legacy is also revoked or extinguished by the destruction of 
the specific thing bequeathed, or its becoming such that it cannot be 
delivered to the legatee, provided such destruction or other ground of 
impossibility of delivery be not caused by the act of the heir.® This 
decision is governed by the general rule of the Civil Law that the 
debtor of a specific thing is freed from his obligation by that thing 
perishing. And a change in the thing whereby its delivery is rendered 
impossible, has the same legal effect as its perishing. But the debtor 
cannot defeat the creditor by his oun act, and therefore if he by his 
own act render the specific performance of his own obligation im- 
possible, he must pay an equivalent to the creditor. These principles 
apply to specific legacies, because the heir is the debtor of the 
legatee.* 

Having thus explained some of the more interesting among the 
innumerable rules of the Civil Law respecting legacies of corporeal 
things, we w ill proceed to consider legacies of incorporeal things. 

N^ot only corporeal but incorporeal things may be bequeathed : and 
what is owing to the deceased may be the subject of a legacy, so that 
the heir is bound to assign to the legatee his right of action, unless the 
testator demanded or received payment of the debt daring his lifetime. 
In such case the legacy is extinguished, A legacy in the nature of the 
following examples would also be valid: I require my heir to repair 
the house of such a person, or to release, or to pay his debts,^ 

Ulpian says, Et corpora legari omnia et jura possunt.^ And here we 
have three examples of legacies of the latter description. 

With regard to the first (the bequest of a debt due to the testator), 

•’ Pand. lib. xxxiv. tit. vii. De Regul. Caton. L. 1. ® Instit. ibid. § 12. 

' Pand. lib. xxxiv. tit. iv. De Adimendis Legatis, L. 18. And see Pand. lib. xxxii. 
Liber iii. De Legatis et Fideicommiss. L. IL § 12. * Instit. ibid. § 16. 

* Voet, Comm, ad Pand. tit. unic. De Legatis, num. 53. n 

" Instit. lib. ii. tit. xx. § 21. 

* Pand. lib. xxx. Liber i. De Legatis et Fideicommiss. L. 41. 
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Justinian, by a constitution to be found in the Code, rendered unncces*- 
sary the assignment of the right of action by the heir to the legatee J 
If the testator receive, or even demand^ payment of the debt, it is 
presumed that the testator did so with an intention to revoke the 
legacy, but the legatee may show that there was not such intention, 
and thereby make a good title to the legacy.® 

The other two examples given above show that the performance of 
a specific act as well as a specific thing, may be bequeathed by the 
Civil Law,^ and a negative act may be the subject of a bequest. Thus 
an estate may be bequeathed with a prohibition to alienate it, provided 
a reason be assigned for such prohibition, and provided.it be for the 
benefit of some specific person. And it is of no effect as against 
creditors of the legatee.® Having thus considered specific legacies, 
that is to say, legacies of specified things, we will proceed to the 
subject of general legacies, or bequests of things not specified, or 
things in generaL 

If either a slave or any other thing be bequeathed without specifying 
any particular individual slave or other thing ^ the legatee has the choice 
unless the testator expresses a contrary intention^ 

The rule of the Boman Law in cases of this description is, that the 
choice is not arbitrary, for if it be vested in the legatee, he must not 
choose the best ; and if it be vested in the heir, the latter must not 
choose the worst of the kind of thing, which is bequeathed. Legato 
generaliter relicto observandum est ne optimus vel pessimus accipiatur,^ 
The testator may expressly bequeath an option or a right of choice 
of one or more out of several things belonging to him, and by a law of 
Justinian this right passes to the heir of the legatee if he die without 
exercising it.^ 

Testamentary provisions are always held to be of a personal nature, 
and consequently if the person named by the tes'ator do not survive 
him, the provision is caducum or lapsed, unless it be acquired by 
survivorship (Jure accrescendi) between joint legatees.® 

Upon the same principle, the heir of the person named by the 
testator cannot benefit by the accomplishment of a condition, nor by 

^ Cod. lib. vi. tit. xxxvii. De Legatis, L. 18. 

* Pand. lib. xxx. Liber i. De Lcgat. et Fideicom. L. 72, § 2. Pand. lib. xxxiv. tit. 
iii. De Liberatione Legata, L. 21. 

* Pand. lib. xxxiv. tit. iv. De Adimendis Legatis, L. penult. 

^ See Pand. lib. xxxii. Liber iii. De Legat. et Fideicom. 

‘ Pand. lib. xxxi. Liber ii. De Legatis et Fideicom. L. 69, § 3. Pand. lib. xxx. 
Liber i. De Leg. et Fideicom. L. 114, § 15, § 14. ^ Instit. lib. ii. tit. xx. § 22. 

* Pand. lib. xxx. Liber i. De Legatis et Fideicom. L. 37. ' Instit. ibid. § 23. 

* As to the Jus accrescendi, see Instit. lib. ii. tit. xx. § 8, and the Comm, of 
Yinnius thereon. 
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the expiration of a term limited in such a manner that the legacy may 
never become vested during the lifetime of the legatee.*^ 

Thtis a legacy to Titius, when he reaches twenty-five years of age^ is 
not vested, for he may never reach that age ; but a legacy to Titius to 
he paid upon his reaching that age, suspends the payment only, and not 
the legacy, and is the same as if the testator had said, payable in so 
many years ; therefore the right to such a legacy is transmissible to 
the heirs of the legatee. In short, the general rule is that the legacy 
is not transmissible unless, to use the words of Pomponius, Dies cessit 
vivo testator e} Pomponias says, dies cessit^ which signifies not that 
the legacy is actually payable, which is expressed by the term, dies 
venit, but that it is so vested in the legatee^ that it must at a future 
time become payable. Cerium est debitum iri, 

Put the legatee cannot transmit to his heir a contingent interest, 
which the civilians call spes debitum iri. 

An opinion prevailed that on these principles a legatee to whom an 
option or right of choice was bequeathed, could not transmit it to his 
heir, because it was held to be subject to the condition, si legatarius 
optasset. Put Justinian very correctly settled the law contrary to 
that opinion, for in all cases where a condition may bo implied upon 
the sole ground that the possession of the legacy cannot be obtained 
by a direct 4emand, it is only the payment and not the right that is 
suspended. Dies non venit^ verum dies cessit. Thus Papinian says, 
Conditiones extrinsecus non ex testamento venientes^ id est quee tacite 
inesse videntur, nonfaciunt legata conditionaliaJ^ Such legacies are 
not strictly conditional, for the apparent condition arises from the 
inode of the legacy, extrinsecus non ex testamento^ and do not indicate 
any intention on the part of the testator to suspend the rights of the 
legatee so as to render them contingent. 

With regard to the mode in which a bequest is expressed, the Civil 
Law holds it valid notwithstanding an error in the name or surname of 
the legatee, provided it appear who the testator meant to designate, 
because the purpose of names is to designate persons, and if the latter 
are known, their names are of no importance.^ And the same principle 
obtains with regard to an error in the description or designation of a 
thing bequeathed : Falsa demonstratio legatum non perimitJ^ And 
so liberal is the construction of wills by the Roman Law^ that the 

^ Pand. lib. xxxv. tit. i. De Coaditionibutf et DemoiiStratioiiibus, L. 1. 

' Panel, ibid. • - 

^ lustit. lib. ii. tit. xx. § 29. Pand. ]ib;‘xxxiii. tlt.'iv. De Dote Praelegata, L. 1, 

§ 8. Quidquid demonstrandte ret additur satirdemonstraUe frustra est. 

lustit. ibid. § 30. Hence the maxim, Nil facit error nomtmV, si de corpore 
constat. 

L 2 
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erroneousness of a statement appended to a bequest, expressing the 
motive or reason inducing the testator to bestow the legacy, does not 
render the bequest void, unless it appear that without that motive or 
reason he would not have given it, as for instance, where the motive is 
expressed as a condition.'^ 

Justinian devotes a separate title to the subject of the revocation 
and translation of legacies. It is entitled He Ademptione et Trans- 
latione LegatorumP The first of these subjects has already been 
sufficiently explained, and questions arising on the second depend 
solely on the intentions of the testator, and present no general principle 
requiring explanation here, having regard to the plan of this treatise. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF THE FALCIDIAN LAW. 

Of the Falcidiau Law. — Instit. lib. ii. tit. xxii. De Lege Fulciclia. — Effect of the 
Lex Falcidia. — Mode of taking the Falcidian Fourth. — Paymctit of Debts. — 
Contribution of Legacies. — Distinction between Specific and General I^cgacies. 
— The Falcidian Fourth taken from both kinds of Legacies. P. 150. 

Undku the antient Roman Law founded on the Law of the Twelve 
Tables, the power of bequeathing legacies was unlimited. The Lex 
Furia and the Lex Voconia restricted this pow'er. But those laws 
having been found ineffectual, the Lex Falcidia, a Plcbiscituni deriving 
its name from Publius Falcidius a Tribune of th^' people in the time 
of Augustus, was enacted. That law restrained testators from be- 
queathing legacies amounting to above the value of three-fourths of the 
inheritance, and secured to the heir, or the co-heirs together, one- 
fourth of the estate.® 

That fourth to which the heir or the co-heirs is or are entitled is taken 
from the estate in the following manner : — First, the debts and funeral 
expenses of the deceased, and any sums he may have left to manumit 

" Instit. ibid. § 31. Pand. lib. xxxv. tit. i. De Condition, et Demonstrationibus, 
L. 17> § 2, 3. Ibid. L. § 6. Falsam causam legato non obesse verius estj 
quia ratio legandi legato non cokaret, Pothicr, Tr. des Testam. chap. 2, § .3. 

^ Instit. lib. ii. tit. xxi. Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxxiv. tit. iv. De Adimendis 
vel Transferendis Legatis, vel Fideicommissis. 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. xvii. priiicip. 
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slaves, must be deducted. Then the Ealcidian foui'th is taken out of 
the* residue, and afterwards the remaining three-fourths of such 
residue is distributed pro rata, or proportionally among the legatees. 
The debts must be paid first, because the Civil Law holds that which 
the deceased owes not to be part of his property. jBona inUlliguntur 
cujusque qu(B deducto esre alieno supersunt}* Thus, if the estate be 
insolvent, the legacies are not due.^ 

All the legacies do not contribute in the same manner, nor in every 
case, to the payment of the debts. Thus, specific legacies, that is to 
say, legacies of specific things, do not become subject to payment of the 
debts, unless the remainder of the estate be insufficient.*^ The reason 
of this is, that those specific things arc separated from the estate by 
the testator, and bpeome, by his death, the property of the respective 
legatees, who are therefore not bound tc» contribute to the payment of 
the debts, unless the creditors be unable to obtain full payment out 
of the coi’[)U.s of the estate, which is primarily lialde to the debts, ac- 
cording to the rule, JEs alienum, uninersi patrimonii non singularum 
rerum onus est. 

The testator must, on the other hand, be presumed to have intended, 
where he gave Jio specific thing to a legatee, that the legatee 
should be paid out of the residue of the estate, after the separation of 
the things specifically beejueathed from the corpus of the inheritance. 
This intention implies a tacit condition that the general legacies shall 
be paid if and so far as the estate is sufficient to do so after 
the specific legacies have been paid. In this respect specific 
legacies and general legacies differ materially. But on the other 
hand, specific legacies are liable to be extinguished by the thing 
wdiich is their object perishing, or otherwise becoming incapable of 
being given. 

The Falcidian one-fourth, however, is deducted from the whole 
estate of the testator remaining, after payment of the debts, for tlic 
law expressly requires it to be one-fourth omnium honorum, and those 
words apply to both species of legacies.® 

As for the payment of funeral expenses, and the costa of freeing 
slaves, the first is held to be a debt of the deceased, and one, indeed, 
which ought to be paid, for reasons of public decency, before any other, 
and the second is a highly privileged legacy, because of the very pecu- 
liar and invariable favour with which the Civil Law looks upon the 
emancipation of slaves. 

^ Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Signif. Verbor. L. 39, § 1. 

* Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. Quae in Fraud. Creditorum facta sunt, ut rcstituautur, 

L. 23. 

Potliicr, Dcs Testaments, chap. 4, § 5. * Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. FIDEICOMMISSARY INHERITANCES 

AND LEGACIES. 

Fidcicommissary Inheritances and Legacies. — Instit. lib. ii. tit. xxiii. De Fidcicom- 
xnissaris llnsreditatibus; tit. xxiv. De Singulis Rebus per Fideicommissum Re- 
lictis. — Definition of a Fideicommissum. — Difference between a Fideicommissum 
and a Substitution. — Fidcicommissary Substitutions. — Origin and Legal Esta- 
blishment of Fuleicommissa. — The 159th Novell of Justinian not a I.nvv 
restricting Fidcicommissary Substitutions. — Restrictions adopted in Modern 
Times. — Registration. — The Trcbcllian and Pegasian Senatusconsulta. — Fidci- 
commissa constituted by act inter vivos. — The Statute De Donis and Conditional 
Fees at Common Law. — Analogy of the English and the Roman Law. — The 
Extinction of Fideicommissa. — Use of a discretionary Power to break Fidei- 
commissary Substitutions or Entails. — Protectors of Settlements under Stat. 
*1 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 74. — Sir E. Sugden’s Remarks on their Powers. — Individual 
Things and Moveables subject to Fideicommissum by the Roman Law as well 
as Inheritances and Immoveables. P. 155. 

All inheritances and legacies are either direct, or indirect, that is to 
Jideicommissary, which species of disposition is very neatly defined 
by Vinnius as follows : Fideicommissum est id omne de quo quis su- 
prema defuncti voluntate rogatus est ut daret vel faceret. A fideicoin- 
missum is constituted by precatlve words, that is to say, in the form 
of a request to the person to whom the property is first bequeathed 
or who is fii'St appointed heir, to transmit it to some other person 
designated by the testator. Hence the difference appears between 
substitutions and fideicommissa, for in the former the substitute suc- 
ceeds in default of the instituted heir, and each i^ubstitute after the 
first succeeds in default of the one who was named before him, whereas 
in the latter the fideicommissary takes, and then transmits the in- 
heritance to the person designated to receive it. Thus the former is 
a direct and the latter an indirect inheritance. 

But every fideicommissum is a species of substitution, though it 
differs from a substitution strictly so called inasmuch as it is an 
obligation or trust imposed on a person, binding him to give or to do 
something to or for another. And one person may be substituted to 
another by fideicommissum, so that the second should receive the 
property after its having been enjoyed even during life by the other. 

In the same manner that one person may be requested to transmit 
the property to another, the second may be made a trustee for a third, 
and again the third for a fourth, and so on to any number of substi- 
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tutes. And as alienation by any of the fideicomniissaries is a breach 
of trust, this species of disposal of property produces something re- 
sembling what an entail was in the English Law, before any means 
were invented to break entails. But this analogy did not exist until 
a legal remedy was provided to enforce the obligations of the fiduci- 
ariits or trustee. 

Informer times (says Justinian) all fideicommissa were ineffectual^ 
because no one was compellable to execute the trust vested in him : for 
inheritances were transmitted to persons who could not validly be made 
heirsy by desiring others who were capable^ to transfer the inheritance 
to them. These species of inheritances were called fideicommissa^ 
because they were sanctioned by no bond of lawy but only rested upon 
the honour and conscience of those to whom the request xoas addressed. 
The Emperor Augustus^ however y influenced by a desire to favour 
persons placed in certain situations, or because a solemn adjuration 
was directed to him by testators, or indignant at the gross breach of 
faith of which some persons were guilty, ordered the Consuls to inter- 
pose their authority in these matters. And as this was both just and 
popular, there soon arose a permanent jurisdiction in matters of trust, 
and that jurisdiction became so great a favourite that a Preetor was 
appointed to decide upon matters of fideicommissum, who was culled 
Preetor Fideicommissurius.^ 

Fideicommissa were invented in Rome for the same general pur- 
pose for which uses were devised in England ; that is to say, to evade 
the law. In Rome this evasion was very beneficial, because of the 
numerous and merely technical and unnecessary, and therefore unjust 
disqualifications of persons who were not permitted by the antieiit 
Jus Civile t.o be heirs. 

This is an example of a curious fact to be found in the history of 
almost every system of legislation, namely, that the legislature docs 
not keep pace with the innovations of time, nor with the growth and 
changes of the wants of the people, and that it would consequently 
be difficult to point out many instances of a bad or inconvenient or 
obsolete law that has not been evaded long before it was abrogated 
or amended. The ingenious contrivance of the action of eject- 
ment in the English Law, is an instance of the evasion of the cum- 
bersome forms of a complicated art, which under the specious 
pretence of j)roviding a remedy for every possible wrong, threw great 
obstacles in the way of their redress, by rendering it a matter of 
difficulty in many cases to discover, not indeed the redress promised 
by the law, but the means provided for its attainment. Many other 


* Inatit. lib. ii. tit. xxiii. § 1. 
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instances could be given of reforms, or at least changes which have 
been effected indirectly by means of fictions and contrivances, because 
they could not be obtained from the legislature. 

Justinian, in explaining the unprotected state of fiduciary rights, 
points out the difference between a legal or civil, and a mere natural 
or equitable right. Ideo Jideicommlssa appellata sunt quia nullo 
vinculo juris^ sed tantum pudore eorum qui rogabantur continebatur. 
From the legal sanction given by the Emperor Augustus to fidei- 
commissa, arose fidcicommissary substitutions, which by restraining 
alienation made a very serious inroad upon the simplicity of thn lioman 
Law. They consisted in the appointment of several persons, to take 
successively, so that none of them could alienate except the last. 

It has been supposed that Justinian, by the 159tli .Novell, restricted 
fideicommissary substitutions to four degrees;^ but that celebrated 
law was framed to provide for the case of a particular family, so that 
it cannot be interpreted to operate as a general law. 

But in almost every country on the continent of EurojK) substitu- 
tions were limited by the policy of the modern civilians, who soon 
discovered the evils caused by entrusting so large a power to the hands 
of a private citizen as that of making his property inalienable in^a 
particular line of succession established by lihnself, thereby rendering 
it less beneficial, not only to the public, but to his heirs themselves. 

These restrictions of the power of alienating were not in every case 
effectual, and they are, with one exccjition, abolished by the French 
Code, on grounds of public policy.® The inconveniences of these 
substitutions were materially diminished in many parts of Europe, but 
especially in France, by the registration of instruments containing 
them. That precaution prevented secret substitutions, which might 
have been used for fraudulent purposes. 

After the legal establishment of fideicommissa ^y Augustus, the 
Trebcllian and Pegasian Scnatusconsulta made important improve- 
ments in that branch of law. 

The Trcbellian SenatusconsuUum, which derived its name from 
Trcbellius Maximus, who was Consul together with Seneca in the time 
of Nero, enabled the Praetor to render directly liable to the charges on 
the estate the fideicommissarius, who had the benefit of the inheritance, 
and to exonerate the fiduciary heir.^ That enactment was followed by 

^ Co. Litt. 191 a, note 1. 

* French Code Civil, art. 896. By art. 1048, fathers and mothers may give 
property to one or more of their children, subject to the obligation of transmitting 
it to the children born or to be born of the settlers in the first degree only. And 
sec Merlin, Repertoire, tom. xvi. p. 507* 

** Instit. lib. ii. tit. x.\iii. De Fid. Haired. § 4. 
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the Pegaaian Senatiisconsultum, which extended the principles of the 
Falcidian Law to fideicommissa, thereby enabling the fiduciary heir 
to deduct for his own benefit one fourth part of the clear inheritance, 
before transmitting it according to the directions of the deceased. ® 
Justinian consolidated these laws together under the name of 
Senatusconsulium Trehellianum^ whereby he provided for the appor- 
tionment of the charges on the estate between the fiduciary and the 
fideicommissary, and otherwise simplified and improved the law. 

Fideicommissa may be constituted not only by testament and 
codicil, but by act inter vivos^ w'hich was most frequently by donation 
and dotal contracts. But when constituted by act inter vivos^ they 
affect only the person of the fiduciary and not the property itself, 
unless the instrument containing them be registered.^ 

The mention of donations naturally suggests the subject of the 
English statute, De Donis Conditionalibus^ and conditional fees at 
Common Law. Those estates were called conditional by reason of the 
condition expressed or implied in the donation, that if the donee died 
without heirs entitled to take it, the land should revert to the donor, 
and it was held at Common Law that the donee acquired full power 
over, the property immediately on his having issue.® It is remarkable 
that precisely the same case and decision are to be found in the 
Homan Law of fideicommissary donations. The rule of the Civil Law 
in these cases is that Qui sunt in conditione positi, non censentur in 
testamento vocati^ and that rule is applied as well to acts inter vivos^ 
as to testaments, upon the ground given by Blackstone, namely, that 
the condition had a suspensive effect, and that its performance by 
birth of issue rendered the estate of the donee absolute.* ** ^ The rule 
of the Civil Law has a more extensive effect than the similar principle 
of the Common Law, foi* by the former the j)erformancc of the con- 
dition extinguished the fideicommissum, but by the latter the heir 
succeeded under the qualifications of the conditional fee if the donee 
died without having taken advantage of the performance of the 
condition by alienating or otherwise disposed of the estate. But this 
peculiarity of the Common Law proceeded from the nature of feuds, 
which generally follow the rule of succession limited in their investiture, 
and it does not destroy the resemblance of the Common Law before 
the Statute de Donis to the Civil Law. 

We have next to consider the extinction of fideicommissa. 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. xxiii. De Fid. Hscred. § 5. 

' Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxxvi. tit. i. Ad Senatuscon. TrebelL num. 9. 

^ Blackst. Comm, book ii. chap. vii. 

** Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxviii. tit. ii. De Liberis et Postliminis Htcredibus 
Instit ueiulii^ num. 9. 
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No fidcicommissiim is good against the creditors of him who creates 
it, nor even against his legatees, nor against the iisc or treasury.’ 
Secondly, the restriction upon alienation does not prevent the dotation 
of daughters of the fideicommissary out of the estate. Thirdly, if all 
the persons having an interest in the hdeicomniissum consent to the 
alienation, the fideicommissum is avoided, and the alienation good.’^ 
This important decision arises from the principle that the cause of 
a restraint on alienation must be clearly specified, and also the persona 
for whose benefit it is designed, otherwise it is nudum prceceptuMy and 
of no effect.’ Thus the restraint is rendered personal : consequently 
it may be done away with by the persons for whose benefit it was 
designed.™ Fourthly, it is presumed, unless the testator very clearly 
expressed a contrary intention, that the duration. of the restraint is 
limited to four degrees, including the testator himself. Consequently, 
after four degrees, the fidcicommissum is extinguished unless a con- 
trary intention of the settler be clearly shown.*' Fifthly, a fidei- 
commissum may be extinguished by the dispensation of the sovereign 
upon good and sufficient grounds being shown, such as poverty or 
other necessities of the parties holding the property. There are indeed 
very high authorities among the modern civilians, who hold that in 
such cases a licence to alienate is unnecessary, and that the settler 
must be presumed not to have intended to place his family in difficul- 
ties, but to benefit them by binding them with a settlement, and that 
therefore when circumstances arise rendering the restraint on aliena- 
tion prejudicial to their interests, he must be presumed to intend that 
restraint to cease.** This doctrine, applied as it was in Holland by a 
high court, would have the effect of placing property, subject to fidei- 
commissary substitution, in a condition analogous to that of the 
immoveables of minors, which, by the Civil Law, cannot be alienated 
without a decree on good cause being shown for such alienation. 
Now assuming that restraints on alienation are in some cases bene- 
ficial, it may bo argued that those restraints should not bo broken (as 
in the old English Law by fine or recovery) at the discretion of the 
tenant in tail and at any time, but they shcjld be relaxed only in 
those cases in which the restraint is prejudicial, instead of being 

> Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxxvi. tit. i. Ad Senatuscon. Trebell. num. G2. 

^ Pand. lib. xxx. Liber i. De Legatis, L. 121, § !• Cod. lib. vi. tit. xlii. De Fidei- 
commiss. L. 11. 

* Pand. lib. xxx. Liber i. De Legatis, L. 114, § 14. Pand. lib. xxi^ii. Liber iii. De 
Legatis, L. 93. 

^ See the rule in Pand. lib. iv. tit. iv. De Minoribus, L. 41. 

* Voet, Comment, ad Pand. lib. xxxvi. tit. i. Ad Senatuscons. Trebellianum, 

num. 33. " Voet, Comment, ad Pand. ibid. num. 70. 
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beneficial to the family for which it was imposed. The principle of 
vesting somewhere a discretionary power of permitting, or not, the 
alienation of property subject to a restriction of the power of aliena- 
tion, has been adopted by the legislature in the stat. 3 & 4 Will. IV. 
ch. 74, which makes a protector of every settlement, without whose 
concurrence the estate cannot be alienated, nor the entail barred. 

Sir Edward Sugdon, however, shows that the power vested in the 
protector (which continues even after he has alienated the estate 
which he held under the settlement) is unwise, as being arbitrary and 
uncontrolled.^ It may therefore deserve consideration whether the 
protector ought not to be required to act under the control of a court 
of equity, and whether he should not be subject to removal by such 
court in certain cases. 

The Roman Law does not restrict fideicommissa to immoveable 
property, nor to entire inheritances. Individual things, such as land, 
silver, clothes, or money, may be bequeathed by way of fideicom- 
inissuni, and either the heir or a legatee may be made a trustee to 
deliver them to the fideicomniissary.*! 

Having thus given a sketch of the Law of Fideicommissa, we will 
proceed in the next chapter to the subject of codicils. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. CODICILS. 

Of Codicils. — Iiistit. lib. ii. tit. xxv. De Codicillia. — Origin and Iliatory of 
Codicils. — Definition. — Execution of Codicils. P. 156. 

Codicils were chiefly intended to mitigate the strictness of the antient 
Roman Law, which required, for the validity of a testament, the 
attestation of seven Roman citizens, omni exceptione myores, ^ In its 
origin a codicil was no more than a letter addressed to the person to 
whom or (in the case of fideicommissa) through whom the testator 
desired to bequeath something. A legacy could be bequeathed, but 
an heir could not be appointed directly by codicil, though he might 
be made indirectly, that is to say, by way of fidcicommissum. Thus 

p Sugd. Vendor and Purch. vol. ii. p. 301. 

*» Instit. lib. ii. tit. xxiv. De Singulis Rebus per Fideicom. Relict, princip. 
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codicils were either substitutes for or supplementary additions to 
testaments. 

The history of the rise of this species of disposition is as follows : — 
Lucius Lentuliis dying in Africa, left codicils, confirmed by anticipa- 
tion in a will of earlier date, and in those codicils requested the Em- 
peror Augustus, by way of fidcicommissum, to do something therein 
expressed. Augustus carried this will into effect, and the daughter of 
Lentulus paid legacies which she could not legally have been compelled 
to pay. Other persons executed similar fideicommissa. The Emperor 
then convoked an assembly of the learned (among whom was the cele- 
brated Trobatius), and asked them whether the practice could be 
sanctioned consistently with the principles and policy of the law. And 
they advised him to declare that the practice in .question was very 
useful and even necessary to the citizens, on account of the long 
journeys frequently undertaken at that time, that they might execute 
codicils where it would be impossible to make a testament. After- 
wards, Labeo having executed codicils, no one entertained any doubt 
but those instruments were invested with the fullest legality.*^ 

A codicil is a less solemn last will either of a testator or of an 
intestate. It is, therefore, either a substitute for or a supplement to a 
testament.^ Thus, by the Roman Law, where there are codicils and a 
testament, the former in a manner derive their validity from the other, 
of which they are held to be a part, and the avoidance of the testament 
makes the codicils void.® But by the modern Dutch Civil Law, an 
heir may be made directly by codicil, and a codicil docs not depend 
for its validity on the validity of the testament.^ 

Justinian lays it down that codicils require no solemnities of form or 
execution but this rule applies only to those which are confirmed by 
testament. And no codicil is valid that is not simultaneously attested 
by five witnesses, or by two witnesses and a notaiy. In the case of a 
nuncupative codicil, the presence of the same number of witnesses is 
required.^ 

These general rules must suffice for the purpose of this treatise, as 
the law of different countries varies respecting i,he mode of executing 
testaments and codicils. Codicils are unknown to the modern French 
Law. 

* Instit. lib. ii. tit. zxv. De Codicillis, princip. 

^ Ibid. § 1. Voet ad Pand. lib. xxix. tit. vii. De Jure Codicillorum, num 1. 

' Pand. ibid. L. 3, $ ult. ^ Voet, Comm, ad Pand. ibid. num. 5. 

* Instit. ibid. § ult. 

' Domat, L. Civil, liv. iv. tit. i. § 1 , 2 . Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. hoc tit. num. 3. 
Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxix. tit. vii. num. 1. Cod. lib. vi. tit. xxvi. L. ultim. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE LAW OF THINGS. INHERITANCE AB INTESTATO. 

Inheritances ab Intestato, — Instit. lib. iii. tit. i. De Ilicreditatibus qiiic ab Intcstato 
Deferuntur. — Definition of Intestacy and of Succession ab Intestato, — Origin 
and Foundation of the Right of Inheritance. — Its general Principles. — Roman 
Law of Inheritance. — The 118th Novell. — Dbscbndants. — Right of Repre- 
sentation. — Succession per Capita and per Stirpes, — Posthumous Children.— 
Presumption of Legitimacy. — Period of Gestation. — Ascendants. — Succession 
of Brothers and Sisters and their Descendants, with Ascendants. — Col- 
laterals. — Right of Representation. — Husband and Wife. — Mode of 
reckoning Degreeaof Kindred in the Civil Law. — Agnati and Cognati, — Affinity. 
— Kindred by the Canon Law. — Collatw Bonorum, — English Statute of Dis- 
tributions. P. 16f>. 

The first species of acquisitions per universitatem^ that is to say, Tes- 
tamentary Inheritances, having been exjilained, the second, namely, 
successions by appointment, not of the deceased but of the law only, 
remain to be considered. 

The portion of the Institutes relating to this subject is very intri- 
cate, and somewhat difficult, because it contains many details of obso- 
lete law, and the modes whereby the equity of the Praetor mitigated 
the severity of the antient Roman jurisprudence, as well as the enact- 
ments which brought the rules of succession into a more reasonable and 
less artificial state. To Justinian is due the honour of having super- 
seded this mass of legislation, and reduced this branch of the Civil 
Law to simple and consistent rules, which have been more or less 
imitated by every civilized nation in Europe. 

Justinian’s law of inheritance will, therefore, bo the principal subject 
of this chapter, which is divided into four parts. In the first, intes- 
tacy is defined ; the second contains the explanation of the rules of 
succession ; the third relates to the rules of consanguinity and affinity; 
and the fourth gives a sketch of the law of Collatio bonorum^ by which, 
to produce equality in the division of inheritances, those heirs who 
have received any part of the inheritance during the lifetime of the 
deceased, are required to reckon that part as a portion of their lawful 
share on the division of the inheritance. 

And first, Justinian thus defines intestacy. That man is intestate 
who either executed no wilU or whose will is void; or whose will, 
though valid at its execution, was avoided subsequently, or is of no 
effect for want of an heir,^ It follows that inheritance or succession 

* InBtit. lib. iii. tit. i. princip. 
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ab intestato is that which arises by appointment of the law alone, that 
is to say, where there is no heir appointed by the deceased, or at least 
none validly or effectually so appointed. Secondly, the rules of 
succession ab intestato^ or by forpe of the law alone, are to be 
considered. 

We have already seen that the great civilian, Domat, classifies all 
law under two heads, namely, obligations by which civil society is kept 
together and its purposes are furthered for the welfare, both physical 
and mental, of mankind, and successions^ whereby those obligations are 
perpetuated, and without which, therefore, civil society would last no 
more than during a single generation, and thus the shortness of human 
life would render it impossible that mankind should derive full benefit 
either from the institutions of the social order, or froip the industry of 
individuals.^ 

It has already been shown that the institution of property is part of 
the secondary law of nature, because without it the social order which 
man is bound to cultivate could not be maintained ; and because 
exclusive appropriation is necessary for the full enjoyment of most 
of those things which are designed for the use of man. 

These doctrines lead to the conclusion that the law of succession, 
without which the institution of property could not be perpetuated, 
and without which every transaction would either remain incomplete 
or terminate by the death of one or more of the parties, must be part 
of the secondary natural law, whereby men are bound to all the 
consequences of those institutions, which arc necessary or expedient 
for the welfare of mankind. 

Hut the question is, in what manner are these principles to be 
carried into effect ? The political and economical views of legislators, 
and perhaps still more, the struggles of different interests, and those 
hidden causes which produce events and institutions, and which under 
the name of chance often give to their offspring an appearance of 
prevision and wisdom which exercises the ingenuity and excites the 
admiration of succeeding ages, have applied the hereditary principle 
with a vast diversity of modifications. But the natural principles of 
the transmissibility of rights and obligations by descent lie within a 
small compass. 

It is natural that men should be succeeded in their property by 
those who are so nearly connected with them in blood that to provide 
for and benefit such heirs is the duty and ought to be the wish of the 
deceased. In default of such near relations, a. natural presumption 
may be followed, which is grounded on the probability that the 


** Domat, Loix Civiles, Traits dea Loix, chap. vii. 
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deceased is desirous rather to benefit those who are connected with 
him by affinity than any others ; and this presumption is sufficient to 
justify a rule in itself useful and unobjectionable, and than which one 
more solidly founded on natural reason has not yet been discovered for 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

Where no persons are found so connected with the deceased, or 
their connection is one which, from motives of legal policy or morality, 
is reprobated by the law, it is most advisable to avoid the contention 
and disorder arising from the vacancy of property by appointing an 
ultimus hceres^ who cannot well be any other than some public au- 
thority, whose claim must, in a case of this nature, have greater 
weight than that of any private member of society. 

One chief use of the testamentary power is to supply the want of a 
person designated by the law to take the place of the deceased : but 
that power is extended in all countries where it exists, so far as to 
supersede the appointnient of the law. Thus the testamentary power 
is a compliment of, and a substitute for, the law of inheritance. 

But the rights acquired by persons wlio have dealt with the 
deceased during his lifetime, must be superior to those of the heir, 
because qui prior est tempore potior est jure: and the transmissibility 
of property by descent would bo deprived of much of its utility unless 
not only rights were transmitted, but the obligations also which are 
deductions from and diminutions of those rights.® 

On these grounds, the Roman Law holds that the heir represents 
the p(?rson of the deceased, and the application of that rule to heirs 
ah inteslatOy and to heirs appointed by the deceased, is similar. 

Having sketched out the general theory of successions by hereditary 
descent, we will proceed to the enactments of the 118th Novell of 
J ustinian, which contains the Roman Law of inheritance. 

That celebrated constitution is framed with the sole view to 
distribute the property among those whom the testator may be 
presumed to have wished to benefit. 

On this principle the lines of succession are divided into three, 
which rank among themselves in the following order : 1st, Descendants ; 
2ndly, Ascendants ; and Srdly, Collaterals. And first of descendants. 

Descendants are the children of the person from whom the descent 
is reckoned, and their descendants in infinitum: and they arc pre- 
ferred by Justinian to the two other lines. Descendants succeed 
without any distinction as to their .proximity to the deceased. Thus 
grandchildren succeed^ together with their uncles and aunts, children 

Pufendorf, Droit de la Nature et des Gens, liv. iv. chap. x. zi. Grotius, Droit 
de la Guerre ct de la Paiz, liv. ii. chap. vii. 
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of the deceased. This is by what is called the right of representation, 
which may be defined to be the succession of one or more persons to 
the right which another would have succeeded to if he had been 
living. It is thus explained by Grotius. As it is usual that a father 
and mother should take care of their children, the grandfather and 
grandmother are not held to be bound to maintain their grandchildren 
during the life of the parents. But when the father and mother, or 
one of them die, it is just that the grandfather and grandmother 
should provide for their grandchildren in the place and stead of their 
deceased son or daughter, and it is the same with regard to more 
distant ascendants. Hence comes the right by virtue of which a 
grandson succeeds in the place of the son, as Ulpian says. Modern 
jurists call this succession per stirpes^ the right of representation.*^ 
This species of succession, by representation, is called succession in 
stirpesy because the number of the individuals is not considered, but 
they are'all held to rcpiesent the one person in wliose place and stead 
they take. 

This is a consequence of the following rule of descent. The nearest 
descendants of the deceased exclude their own descendants, that is to 
say, those who are more distant in the same descending line from the 
deceased. The reason of this is that the more distant descendants 
succeed in process of time to those who are nearer in the same line, 
and the former are therefore not allowed to share the inheritance of 
the ancestor during the lifetime of his immediate descendants, their 
ancestors. 

This being admitted, it would not be reasonable that the surviving 
sons, for instance, should share the inheritance equally with the 
children of a deceased son, otherwise the death of one of the immediate 
descendants of an intestate would prejudice the others, and the 
children of the surviving sons would be less favourably treated than 
the children of the deceased son ; for the forme' would take on the 
death of their father no more than his share, as if they had taken 
per slirpesy while the latter would succeed per capita on an equal 
footing with the children of the deceased. 

Thus the children of the intestate succeed to equal individual shares, 
or per capita ; and their descendants, if such descendants survive the 
persons who stand between them and the deceased, and are thereby 
next to him at the time of his death, succeed by representation or 
per stirpeSi to what their ancestor would have taken if ho had been 
living. And they share that portion of the inheritance among them- 

^ Grot. Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. vii. § 6. Pand. lib. i. tit. vi. 
De His qui Sui vel Alieni Juris sunt, L. 7* Instit. lib. iii. tit. i. § 6. 
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selves equally or per capita^ which they t:‘.ko as a line by right of 
representation. 

If there are none but descendants in the same degree of proximity 
to the intestate, they all share alike or per capita. 

The 118th Novell makes no distinction as to the nature of the 
property to be inherited, nor with reference to the sex or age of the 
persons to whom or through whom the inheritance falls. 

As for posthumous children, the reasonable rule of Paulus is 
followed, Qui nasci speratur^ pro superstite est,^ 

But no posthumous child is admitted to succeed, in favour of whom 
the presumption of legitimacy does not exist. Spuribus children or 
bastards are those who cannot show a father, , or who cannot show a 
lawful father.^ Now wherever there is a marriage, the law presumes 
the children of the wife to be the children of the husband. Pater is 
• est quern jusice nvptice demons tr ant, quidqnid in contrarium vir et uxor 
dixerint.9 Nothing will destroy that presumption of legitimacy dtring 
the marriage, except evidence showing clearly the impossibility of the 
conclusion to which it loads. But when the marriage is at an end, 
the presumption continues no longer than the extreme period of 
gestation, reckoned from the latest time when the possibility existed 
on which the presumption of legitimacy is founded. 

The modern Civil Law wisely fixes no invariable limit for the 
justvm tempvs pariendi. l^aulus decides on the authority of Hippo- 
crates, which was also followed by the Emperor Antoninus Pius, that 
seven months or 282 days arc sufficient for the production of a perfect 
human animal,*' and Ulpian lays it down on the other hand, that Post 
decern menses natus, non admittiiur ad Legitimam hwreditatem 'y This 
rule, however, as it is only grounded on a presumption arising from 
what usually occurs, may be departed from by the discretionary power 
of the judge, having regard to the opinions of the learned, and the 
circumstances of the case.^ 

This equitable modification of the strict rule of Ulpian is grounded 
on the principle of a law of Justinian, which says in a case where 

® Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Verbor. Signif. L. 2'31. Panel, lib. i. tit. v. De Statu 
Ilominum, L. /. See the same principle in Heevc ??. Long, 3 Levinz, dOS. Stat. 
10 & 11 Will. III. cap. IG \ and see Co. Litt. 55 b. n. 8. 

' Pand. lib. i. tit. v. De Statu Ilomin. L. 23. 

^ Ibid. tit. vi. De His qui Sui vel Alicni Juris sunt, L. G. Pand. lib. ii. tit. iv. De 
in jus Vocando, L. 5. Pand. lib. xxii. tit. iii. De Probat. L. 29. 

‘‘ Pand. lib. i. tit. v. De Statu Homin. L. 12. Pand. lib. xxxviii. tit. xvi. Dc 
Suis et Legitim. Hered. L. 3, § ult. ‘ Ibid. § 11. 

Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. i. tit. vi. De His qui Sui vel Alieni Jur. sunt, num. 4. 
There is some inaccuracy on this subject in Co. Litt. p. 123 b, not. 2, which is how- 
ever a very valuable note. 
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a woman above fifty years of age was alleged to have had a child : 
Rancimus licet mirahilis hujiismodl partus inveniatur^ et raro con- 
timjat ; riihil tamen eorum quee probabiliter a natura noscuntur esse 
producta respui} And thus the supreme court of Friesland admitted 
to the succession a child not born till 333 days from the husband’s 
death, which period only wants three days of twelve lunar months.™ 
And a Novell of Justinian seems to imply that a child born within 
the year {circa terminum anni) may be the issue of the deceased 
husband.® 

It is important here to observe that, as a general principle, the law 
should be slow in deciding beforehand that anything is absolutely 
impossible so far as to receive no proof against common experience, 
except when it is necessary that a limit should be drawn somewhere, 
in which case the law ought to have regard to what may occur beyond 
what is frequent, though not to events of extreme rarity.® ^ 

The Roman Law provides minute precautions to prevent frauds 
by widows pretending to be with child ; and from thence is probably 
derived the Common Law writ, De ventre inspiciendo^ 

Next to the descending line, ascendants^ that is to say, parents, 
and their parents who are comprised under the name of ancestors, are 
admitted to the succession as follows : — 

Ascendants take whenever the deceased left no descendants, to the 
exclusion of all collaterals, except brothers and sisters of the whole 
blood and their descendants, who take by representation the share 
of their father or inothor.*i 

The nearest ancestor excludes the others. Thus a father excludes 
a grandfather, and if the father be dead, the grandfather excludes 
the great grandfather. 

No distinction is made between the paternal and maternal line, nor 
with reference to the derivation of the property ; but the inheritance 
is divided into two equal parts, one of which is equally distributed 
among the paternal, and the other among the maternal ancestors 
in the same degree respectively. 

If however the deceased left brothers or sisters of the whole blood, 
that is to say, by the same father and mother, they partake of the 
inheritance with the ancestor or ancestors in equal shares. Thus the 

' Cod. lib. vi. tit. xlviii. De Legitim. Hered. L. 12. 

“ Co. Litt. ibid. “ Novella 39, cap. 2, § 1. 

° Prudentissimi juris auctores medietatem quondam secuti sunt, ut quod fieri non 
rarum admodum potest intueantur. Pand. lib. v. tit. iv. Si Pars Ileredit. petatur, 
L. 3. Paulus there says, Sed et tergeminos senatores dnetos vidimus Horatios, and 
be mentions several other, and still more extraordinary instances of the same nature. 

^ Pand. lib. xxv. tit. iv. De Inspiciendo Ventre. Novell. 127. 
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ancestors of each line respectively succeed per capita to the half 
which falls to such line, but if there be brothers and sisters they share 
with the anccfctors per capita. 

Justinian by his 127th Novell enlarges the privilege of collaterals 
by providing that tho descendants of a deceased brother or sister 
shall succeed by representation to tho share of their father or 
mother, together with tho surviving brothers and sisters and the 
ascendants. 

But when there arc no brothers or sisters of the whole blood, 
or their descendants, then the collaterals arc all excluded by the 
ascendants or ancestors. 

We come now to the third and last order of heirs at law, namely, 
collaterals, who succeed to the whole inheritance where there are 
neither descendants nor ascendants. Collaterals are called to tho 
succession after ascendants, because the latter are presumed to bo 
nearer in affection to the deceased than the former, except brothers 
and sisters of the whole blood, who by reason of their great proximity 
are admitted together with the ascending lines. 

Collateral heirs arc all those who arc law^fully descended from any 
person from whom the deceased w'as also descended, and they arc 
admitted according to the proximity of their consanguinity to tho 
deceased in the following order. 

First, collaterals of the whole blood are preferred* to collaterals of 
the half blood in the same line. 

Secondly, those collaterals who are descended from a nearer an- 
cestor of the deceased exclude those who spring from a more 
distant ancestor. 

Thirdly, the nearest, in each line, to the common ancestor, that is 
to say, the ancestor from whom the line is traced, exclude those who 
arc more remote, being sepai'ated from that common ancestor by a 
greater number of descents or generations. 

By virtue of these rules, the first in the order of collateral succes- 
sion arc the brothers and sisters of the whole blood, that is, those wdio 
sj)ring from the same father and mother as the deceased. If there be 
no brothers or sisters of tho whole' blood, those of the half-blood 
take. Brothers and sisters succeed per capita in equal shares : and 
the nearest descendants of deceased brothers and sisters succeed by 
representation and therefore per stirpes^ or by lines, together with the 
surviving brothers and sisters, and take the share which such deceased 
brothers or sisters would have inherited if alive. That share is divided 
equally among the nearest descendants of the deceased brother or 
sister in the same degree. 

It follows from the rule that descendants represent their deceased 

M 2 
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ancestor; that as tli(^ brothers and sisters of the whole blood exclude 
tliosc of the half-blood, so it is with their descendants also. 

'NV'hore there are no surviving brothers or sisters, their nearest 
descendants share equally or per capita. This is reasonable as they 
are all on the same footing, >■ and it is a more simple method of division 
than that per stirpes. 

If there be no descendants from the nearest ancestors of the de- 
ceased, either by. the whole or half-blood, then the descendants of the 
next ancestors, that is to say, of the parents of the father and of the 
mother, arc called to the succession in the same order as those of the 
father and mother, but without distinction between the whole and 
the half-blood. This exception is probably intended for greater sim- 
plicity, to avoid difficulties which would arise in distiuguishing between 
the whole and the half-blood where the ancestor is distant, and it is 
also reasonable, because the presumption of greater affection of the 
deceased for his relations by the whole than for those of the half- 
blood is considerably weakened or obliterated in proportion to the 
remoteness of the common ancestor. 

The right of representation also does not extend beyond the de- 
scendants of brothers and sisters of the deceased. 

The law of succession of collaterals more distant than the descen- 
dants of the parents, or one of the parents of the deceased, may be 
reduced to the following rules. 

First, the descendants of the ancestors nearest to the deceased 
exclude the descendants of more distant ancestors. 

Secondly, those among the descendants of each degree or genera’- 
tion of the ancestors of the deceased, who are separated by the 
smallest number of descents or generations from the common ancestor 
through whom they claim their consanguinity with the deceased, ex- 
clude those who are more remote from the common ancestors or 
ancestor. 

Thirdly, the collaterals in the same degree of proximity to the com- 
mon ancestors or ancestor share equally among them, per capita. 

If there be neither descendants nor ascendants, nor collaterals, and 
the deceased left a husband or a wife, then he or she succeeds to the 
exclusion of the crown.® 

This exposition of the rules of descent will render easy the third 
part of this chapter in which the mode of reckoning degrees of kin- 
dred in the Civil Law is now to be shown.* 

' Vinnii Comm, acl Instit. lib. iii. tit. v. De Successione Cognatorum, § 5. 

■ Cod. lib. vi. tit. xviii. Unde Vir et Uxor, L. unic. Cod. lib. x. tit. x. De Bon 
Vacant. L. 1. 

* Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. vi. De Gradibus Cognationum, princip. ^ . 
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Kindred is divided into three lines or orders of consanguinity, 
namely, the ascending line, the descending line, and the transversal or 
collateral line. The first is composed of parents and other ancestors ; 
tlic second of children, grandchildren and other descendants ; and the 
third of persons descended from a common ancestor, such as brothers 
and sisters, uncles and aunts, and cousins. Thus consanguinity may 
be said to be of two kinds, namely, direct (including the ascending 
and descending lines) and collateral. 

Every line of consanguinity is divided into degrees which, accord- 
ing to Paulus, arc so called by comparison with steps, because one 
degree is below the other, and one springs from the other. And 
every filiation or generation is a degree. To detci-rninc in what degree 
of kindred two persons stand towards each other by the Civil Law, it 
is only necessary to count the number of descents or filiations between 
those two persons. Thus, in the direct linos, the parent and child are 
to each other in the first degree, because there is but one descent or 
filiation between them. Tims in the collateral lino, brotliors are in 
the second degree to each other, because there are two filiations be- 
tween them, and uncle and nephew are in the third degree, for semper 
generata persona gradum adjicit. So there is no first degiec in the 
collateral line, because where there arc two collaterals there must be 
two filiations or descents between them from the common ancestor. 

The Roman Law distinguishes relations into agnatic and cognali. 
The former arc relations though males and thr^ latter through fei^ales.* 
Rut the words cognati and cognatio arc sometimes used as a gene- 
ric term to express kindred of both kinds. 

As for affinity, it is the relationship which arises by marriage 
between a husband and the relations of his wife, or a wife and the 
relations of the husband. Those relations stand in the same degree 
to the husband as to the wife and vice versa, y 

ft has been shown in Chap. viii. that the Canon Law rt'ckons the 
degrees of kindred among collaterals differently from the Civil Law, 
so as to make brothers related in the first degree, and uncles and 
nephews in the second, because the Canon Law reckons the degrees 
only on one side, and if the number on each is different, then on the 
side on which there arc the greater number of degrees from the com- 
mon ancestor. 

Collatio honorum remains to be explained, which is the subject of 
the fourth and last division of this chapter. 'J'his portion of the 

“ Pand lib. xxxviii. tit. x. De Gradibiis et Adfinibus, L. 10, § 0, 10. 

' Pand. ibid. § 2. 

^ Voel, Cotiim. ad Fund. lib. xxiii. tit. ii. Ue Ritii Niipt. num. 
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Homan Law applies exclusively to successions in the direct descend- 
ing^ line.* 

Tt would be impossible to maintain fair equality in distributing an 
iiilieriiance among co-heirs, without having regard to any portions 
thereof received by one or more of them in the lifetime of the de- 
ceased. Therefore the law of Collatio lionorum (originally introduced 
by the equity of the Prjctor) requires an heir claiming his share of 
the inheritance to collate or bring into account as part of that share, 
what he has already received from the deceased. Tlie principle of 
the Civil Law is that no man shall enforce equity against another 
unless ho on his part will observe and do equity. 

Thus if a co-heir claims no share, he is not bound to collate. Qui 
non vult hereditateniy non cogitur ad collationem. And thus the veiy 
principle of collatio honorum excludes from collation all those things 
which the heir acquired by an onerous title from the deceased, that 
is to say, by giving a valuable consideration for thorn. 

Justinian by his 18th Novell, cap. vi., extends the law of collation to 
cases where a father appoints his children to be his co-heirs by testa- 
ment, for it is presumed that he has an equal affection for them all.® 
Hut as prccstimptio veritati cedity if it appear that the testator did 
not intend that there should be collation it is excluded. And in the 
same manner collation may be excluded in successions ab intestato 
where an intention to do so is manifested by the deceased. ^ 

Frgm the Roman Law of Collatio J^onorum is said to be derived 
that part of the Statute of Distributions (22 & 2*3 Car. II. chap, 10, 
cx])lained by 29 Car. 11. clia]). 3) where directions arc given, that no 
child of the intestate (except his heir at law) on whom he settled in his 
lifetime any estate in lands or pecuniary portion equal to the distribu- 
tive shares of the other children, shall have any part of the surplusage 
with their brothers and sisters ; but if the estates so given to them 
by way of advancement be not quite equivalent .o the other shares, 
the children so advanced shall now have so much as will make them 
equal. And the other provisions of the Statute of Distributions seem 
to have been derived from the 118th Novell of Justinian. 


' Voet, Comm. lib. x.\.xvii. tit. vi. De Cojlatione Donor, num. 1. 
® Pand. lib. xxiii. tit. ii. De llitu Nupt. L. (if. § 1. 

^ Voet ad Pand. lib. xxxvii. tit. vi. num. 27 • 
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THE LAW OF THINGS. 

Of Obligations. — Tnstit. lib. iii. tit. xiv. Dc Obligationibiis. — General Arrangement 
of the Subject. — Dominium or Jura in Re^ and Obligations or. Jura ad Rem or 
in Personam. — Derivation of Law and Obligations from Love of God and Love 
of Our Neighbour. — Obligations Generated j First, in Conseiiucnce of an Act 
of the Party ; and secondly, by the Law alone. — Obligations Natural or Civil, 
and both Natural and Civil. — Classihcntion of Obligations in the Roman Law : 
— Ex Contractu, quasi ex Contractu, ex Delicto and quasi ex Delicto. — Subdivi- 
sion of Obligations ex Contractu into four Classes. — Definition of a Contract. 
— Division of Contracts into Nominate and Innominate. P. 17-- 

It has been shown that the second of the three general heads under 
which the Imperial Institutes arc arranged, namely, 1. Persons; 
2. Things ; and 3. Actions, comprises not only those things which 
are under our dominion, and rights in rem., which are asserted by 
a legal demand of a specific thing as our property, but also jura ad 
rem., which are called obligations, or perhaps more strictly the bene- 
ficial interest in, or right of, requiring the fulfilment of obligations. 

It has also been shown the whole law of Things may correctly be 
referred to two heads, dominion or property, and ohligationSy including 
under the former all rights in re, and under the latter all rights ad 
rem, which are also called in personam, because they are rights which 
have indeed for their object a thing, but which arise from an obligation 
of a person which causes or generates the right to the thing. 

Domat argues that all law may bo reduced to two iicads, rights 
with their corresponding obligations and successions, and testaments 
whereby the former are transmitted from one generation to another. 
Domat built his theory of jurisprudence upon the text of the 
Gospel declaring that upon the love of God and the love of our 
neighbour hangs the whole law. From the love of God springs the 
obligatory force of the whole law of nature, which is sanctioned by the 
will of Heaven, promulgated by nature itself ; and upon that principle 
the duty of obedience to the natural law is made independent of the 
hope of reward and the fear of punishment. From the duty of loving 
our neighbour spring all those obligations, the fulfilment of which is 
necessary for the w^elfare of mankind, and wliich we owe to our fellow 
men as a consequence of the primary or of tlic secondary natural law, 
including as part of the secondary natural law the duty of obedience 
to municipal law, without which obedience the social state either 
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could not exist at all, or could not exist in tranquillity, or would not 
bo capable of producing the greatest welfare of mankind, moral as 
well as physical. 

Here all law is considered as included within two precepts, and 
tlici’cfore included under the head of obligations. 

Looking at law under this aspect, it comprises all the actions of 
men who are capable of forming an idea of the nature of duty and 
obligation. Every human action must be in obedience to an obliga- 
tion, or contrary to an obligation, or neither, that is to say, within 
the limits of lawful freedom. In this sense Ulpian says, Jurispru- 
dentia est divinuru^n et humanarurn rerum notitia: jusfi et iyusti 
scientia.^ 

Every man possesses his own rights, limited by and subject to tiio 
rights of others, which he is bound not to violate, for there cannot be 
two conflicting rights and thus every right has a corresponding 
obligation. Those obligations are generated either in consequence of 
some act on the part of the person obliged, or without any such act. 
The former are obligations by consent, express or implied, that is 
to say, contracts and obligations of reparation and restitution ; and the 
latter are obligations arising from the law alone, whether natural or 
iiiunicipal. 

These general doctrines will facilitate the comprehension of the 
following definition of obligations which arc enforced by Civil or 
Municipal Law. 

Ohliyaiio est juris vinculum quo necessitate adstrinyimur alicujas 
ret solvendi secundum nostree civitalisjura,^ 

Pothier, in his celebrated treatise on obligations, observes that the 
term obligation has two significations. In its most extensive accepta- 
tion it includes imperfect obligations, the fulfilment of which consists 
in the exercise of virtues, such as charity or generosity. Obligation 
in this sense is synonymous with duty. 15ut th term taken in its 
strict acceptation comprehends only those obligations which are 
called perfect or pci*sonal obligations, which give to the person towards 
whom we arc bound by them a right to exact their fulfilment.*^ 

The first division of obligations of this nature is with reference to 
the species of bond which they produce, that is to say, the authority 
by which \ve arc bound to fulfil them. Under this aspect obligations 
are divisible into three classes; 1st, Natural and Civil Obligations ; 
2nd, Merely Civil Obligations ; and 3rd, Merely Natural Obligations.® 

“ Paiul. lib. i. tit. i. De .lust, et Jur. L. 10, § .'t 

^ PaTid. lib. xli. tit. ii. De Adqiiircnda et Oraittciida Pusacssione L. 3, § fy. 

** Instit. lib. iii. tit. xiv. Dc Obligat. princip. 

Pothier, Des Obligations, artie. prelim. *' Ibid, part 2, chap. 1, § 173. 
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A civil obligation is that above defined by Justinian as vinculum 
Jurisy and the Emperor adds quo necessitate adstringimuTy because 
such obligations give a right to compel their fulfilment by recourse to 
courts of justice. 

A natural obligation is defined by Papinian^to be vinculum (Pquitatis^ 
and it is binding in conscience, so that he who neglects or refuses to 
fulfil is not only not virtuous, but also unjust. But the municipal 
law in many cases refuses to compel the performance of such natural 
obligations. The law however only allows a sort of impunity in such 
eases of injustice, and professes to com})cl the observance of good 
faith wherever it is possible to do so without inconvenience. Thus 
Ulpiansays: Quid tarn congruum fidei humance quam ea quee inter 
eos placuerunt servare,^ 

Upon tliat principle Triphoninus decides that the repayment of 
money paid which was due in conscience, though not in law, cannot 
be required from the equitable creditor.*' 

Obligations are however most commonly both natural and civil ; 
but they are sometimes civil only. For instance, if a man lias had 
judgment against Jiim unjustly in a court from wlicncc there is no 
apjieal, he does not really owe that which he is decreed to pay ; 
but because the evil which would result from disobedience to final 
judgments is greater as affecting the commonwealth, than that which 
affects the individual to whom justice has not been done, he is bound 
for the good of society by law to abide by that judgment and obey it. 
Hence it .appears that even in obedience to an unjust law (provided 
that obedience consist not in a wrong act, but in mere submission) 
there is a foundation of secondary natural law, for municipal law would 
be powerless and useless, and society would consequently not exist 
with tranquillity if every man were at libei'ty to resist and disobey so 
much of the law as he conceives to be contrary to his rights. 

This doctrine must be understood as aj)})Iicablc to ordinary cases 
and to individuals considered as such, but not to large communities of 
men subjected to greater evils by cruel or unjust laws than would be 
caused by resistance to those laws. Hut the application to particular 
cases of this exception to the general principle of obedience is one of 
the most difficult and dangerous questions of j)ublic law. 

Having now classified obligations with reference to the nature of 
their vinculum or binding power, we will proceed to their classification 
in the Imperial Institutes. 

Obligations are divided into four classes. For they arise from 

^ Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. De Solutionibus et Liberationibna, L. ffft, § *1. 

^ Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. Ue Pactis, L. 1. 

^ Pand. lib. xii. lit. vi. Dc Coudictioiic Tndvbiti, L. (M. 
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contract : from quasi contract : from delict : or from quasi delict. 
Those which arise from contract shall first be considered. They also 
are divisible into four species. Obligations arising from contract are 
produced by the possession of a thing ^ or by a verbal formula^ or by 
writing^ or by bare consent. Each species shall be separately con- 
sidered} 

Here obligations arc classified with reference to their efficient cause, 
and again subdivided with reference to the manner in which they are 
contracted. Trebonian and his colleagues were the authors of tlio 
classification of obligations under these four heads : — 1. Ex contractu ; 
2. Quasi ex contractu ; 3. Ex delicto ; 4. Quasi ex delicto. The 
meaning of the last three of these terms alone requires explanation 
here. 

A quasi contract is an obligation springing not from contract but 
from some act which is not culpable. Thus if a man receive a 
payment of what is not due to him, ho is bound to repay it though 
he received it believing it to be due. Now this explanation shows 
that the term quasi contract is not correct, for the very word contract 
implies consent; whereas the obligations improperly called quasi 
ex contractu by Trebonian arise quite independently of any consent, 
express or implied. 

The words quasi ex contractu once indeed occur in a law of Gajus 
in the Pandects,*' but they arc applied to the case of a guardian, 
and arc made use of by way of illustration, and not as a general name 
for obligations arising neither from a contract, nor a culpable act. 
Though a guardian assumed his duties on compulsion by the law, 
yet, being so compelled, he might be held to have tacitly consented 
to do his duty. Coactus voluit. Gajus however thus gives the true 
cause of the mutual actions of persons against each other in those 
obligations which Trebonian calls quasi contracts. Vtilitatis causa^ 
he says, receptum est eos invicem obligari. It il in fact necessary that 
men should be held legally bound without their consent by the effect 
of the law either acting by itself, or oj)crating on some act of their 
own. 

The two remaining classes of obligations, ?ar delicto^ and quasi ex 
delicto^ arc those which bind a person who has committed a crime, or 
who has done some injury arising from a fault such as carelessness. 

Wc come now to the classification or subdivision of obligations of 
the first of these four classes, — those ex contractu. Here the equity 
of the Civil Law is mingled with a good deal of arbitrary and technical 
law, of which it is necessary to give a general idea. 

' Instit. lib. iii. tit. xiv. $ 2. 

Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. De Obligat. et Action. L. 5, § 1. 
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Obligations ex contractu arise, according to Justinian, in four 
ways, that is to say, re contrahuntur^ aut consensu^ aut Uteris^ out 
verbis. The first includes those obligations which cannot be generated 
otherwise than by possession of a thing. Such is the contract of 
deposit or loan. Such are all obligations to restitution. Obligations 
contracted consensu are those which, like sale or hire, arc so generally 
in use and so definite, that the bare consent of the parties is by 
the Civil Law held sufficient to bind them to all the obligations 
belonging to those contracts. Obligations quee Uteris contrahuntur^ 
were made use of in only one case (which will be further explained 
hereafter), where a positive law gave effect to a written instrument. 
Those contracted verbis^ by words, include a number of legal contracts 
not comprised in the three former classes, and they are called verborum 
obligationes^ because they could not bo entered into otherwise than 
by a formula of words consisting in qiiostion and answer. That 
formula is called in the Roman Law stipulatio. Having thus given a 
general explanation of J ustinian’s classification of obligations, we will 
commence with those of the first class, namely, obligations ex con- 
tractu. 

A contract is a species of convention or agreement which the 
Romans called by the general names of pactum or conventio} Thus 
Ulpian says, l^st pactio dtiorum pluriiunve in unum placitum consensus, 

A contract is defined by l^othicr to be “ a convention or agreement 
by which the parties reciprocally promise, or one among them 
promises and engages towards the other or the others, to give him 
or them, or to do or not to do something. Vinniiis defines a 
contract somewhat differently, thus : Contractus est conventio habens 
nomen spcciale^ aut eo dejiciente civilem obligandi causamP This 
definition is taken from a law of Ulpian, where he Jays it down that 
conventions yar/s gentium^ that is to say, natural obligations by agree- 
ment are not all enforced by Civil Law. 

Those which are so enforced, or in other words, which produce 
a right of action, arc cither sanctioned l)y the law under a particular 
name, such for instance as that of sale, loan, or deposit, or the 
more general denomination of stipulation or are founded on a cause 
or consideration : for instance, if A . give B. something in consideration 
of B. engaging to do something or to give something in return to A.P 

The civilians have deduced therefrom the division of contracts into 
nominatin which arc sanctioned by name, and innominatin which arc 

* Pothier, Des Obligations, part 1, ebaj). 1, rium. J. 

Panel, lib. ii. tit. xiv. De Pactis, L. 1, § 2, 3. 

** Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xiv. § 2. 

^ Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. De Pactis, L. 7- 


" Pothier, nbi Sup, 
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not SO, but arc enforced when there has been anything done on one 
side which binds the other party vinculo juris^ to do something in 
return .*1 

These nameless contracts are divided into four classes. — 1. Do tihi 
utdes; 2. Facto ut Facias ; 3. Facio ut des ; and A. Do ut facias.^ 
In the next Chapter, the contracts which re contrahuntur will be 
explained. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. REAL CONTRACTS. 

Contracts Produced by Delivery and Possession of a Thing. — lustit. lib. iii. tit. xv. 
Quibus Modis Re Contruhatur Obligatio. — Contract of Mutuum, — Promutuum. 
— Solatia Indebiti referred to. — Commodate or Loan. — Difference between 
Commodate and Mutuum. — The general Principle on which different Degrees 
of Diligence and Care are required in different Contracts. — Vis Major and 
Chance. — Effect of Delay or Default. — Proscarium. — Actio Directa et Contraria. 
—Deposit. — Pignus or Pledge. — Difference between Pignus and Hypotheca 
or Mortgage. — The Creditor’s Power of selling the Pledge. P. 177. 

Justinian, in the 14th chapter of the third book of his Institutes, 
explains four contracts which re contrahuntur^ that is to say, which 
arc produced by the possession of a thing. Contracts of this nature 
are properly four in number, namely, Mutuum ; Commodatum ; De- 
positum ; Pignus. Except the firat, they all come under the legal 
denoniinatioii of bailment in our English Law, because they arc 
produced by a thing being bailed or delivered to a person who becomes 
bound in certain obligations respecting tliat tl ing, in consequence of 
its delivery for a certain purpose. And first, of the contract called 
Mutuum. 

An obligation is contracted by the transfer of a thing ^ in the case of 
Mutuum. Mutuum is the loan of those things which are measured or 
estimated by number^ weight and measure^ and which we give in that 
manner with the intention that they may become absolutely the property 
of the person that accepts them from us. Such are oilj wine^ corn^ 
money j brass^ or silver. A nd this species of loan is called Mutuum^ 
because we give the thing with the intention that not the same identical 
substance^ hut another thing of the same nature and quality may be 

^ Grotius, Droit dc la Guerre et dc la Poix, liv. ii. chap. xii. § 3 . And see Pand. 
lib. xix. tit. V. Dc Prosscriptis Verbis. ^ Patid. ibid. L. 5. 
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given to us in return ; and thus the property of the substance itself is 
transferred to the borrower,^ • 

This is a contract of do ut des. It is defined by Pothier to be 
a contract, by which one of the contracting parties conveys the right 
of property in a certain number or quantity of some things or tiling 
to be consumed by use, to the other party, who engages to repay him 
ill the same kind.^ 

Here is an instance of the contracts which are called unilateral, 
because one party being bound by the act of the other, from which he 
has derived an advantage, the obligation is all on the side of him 
wlio received the benefit. Of the same nature is the obligation of 
restitution which arises whenever any one has received a payment, 
through error, of that which is not due to him. There the obligation 
arises from the erroiuiofis receipt of the thing, and it may be enforced 
by action at law.® This is called by Pothier, after the example of 
Cujacius, Promutuum, from its resemblance to Mutuum, which is also 
remarked by Gajus.*^ 

Put, in truth, this obligation docs not arise from contract, because 
no consent of the pai*ty is required to give it existence, yet Trebonian 
classed the payment of what is not due, solutio indebiti, under the 
head of Quasi Contractus. 

Commodate is where a thing is delivered to he used or is lent, 
without the lender receiving anything as a price for the use of the 
thing. If such a price be given, the contract becomes hire and letting 
of the thing. 

Commodate is very different from Mutuum ; for in Commodate, 
the thing lent is not delivered to become the property of the person 
to whom it 15 so delivered, which is the case in Mutuum ; and therefore 
in commodate the horroiver must restore to the lender the very identical 
thing lent. And in Mutuum the borrower remains hound to restitution, 
though the thing perish by a purely accidental or irnsistible event. 

Put in commodate, the borrower is bou7id to use in the custody of 
the' thing lent, exact and scrupulous care: nor is it sufficient if he 
bestowed on the thing lent the same degree of cure as on his own 
property, if another person could have taken more attentive and diligent 
care of it. Put he is not liable for the effects of irresistihle force or of 
chance which he could not have foreseen, unless indeed that chance 
would not, hut for his fault, have affected the thing lent. If you 
carry with you on a journey a thing lent to remain at your house, and 

* Instit. lib. iii. tit. xv. princ. 

^ Potliielr, Du Contr. ile Pret. a Consomption, niim. 1. * Instit. ibid. § 1. 

^ Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. De Obligat. et Action. L. 5 , § 3. 
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it is taken hy robbers w lost in a storm^ you are liable for the loss^ and 
bound to make reparation.^ 

WJicncvcr one man lias possession of the property of, or what is 
due to another, and it is lost, or destroyed, or deteriorated, the 
question may arise which of the parties shall bear the loss. 

Ulpian decides that in some contracts more, and in others less 
responsibility is cast on the party bound by them. Some contracts 
render men liable for dolum or fraud only, while in others a party is 
also liable for the effects of culpa^ a fault on his part whereby the 
other party suffers damage. 

Ulpian applies this distinction according to the following general 
rule.^ 

The party who derives no benefit from the contract is liable only 
for dole in dealing with the property of the other. I3ut where the 
contract is beneficial to both parties, as in sale, or hire, or partnership, 
there both dole and fault (dolus et culpa) are included in the obliga- 
tions and responsibility incident to the contract. In those contracts 
which are beneficial only to the party obliged by them, such as com- 
modatum^ he is not only liable for the effects of his dole and fault, 
but he is bound to be careful and diligent. Talk diliyentia pra*standa 
est qualem quisque diligentissimus paterfamilias suis rebus adkibet.s 

The rules of law on this subject must however be undcTstood 
to apply to those cases only where it is not otherwise agreed between 
the parties to the contract : Legem enhn contractus dedit^ 

But a stipulation in a contract ne dolus preestetur is null and void,^ 
for it is contrary to good morals. 

With regard to those irresistible events which Gajus denominates 
vis mqjor^ and generally those which cannot be resisted, the general 
rule of Ulpian is observed that no man is liable for tluyr effects. 
And it is the same wdth fortuitous events which could not be foreseen 

But this irresponsibility is limited by Ulpian to events quee sine 
culpa accidunU and the same exception is made by Gajus, who says, 
if I lend you plate to give a supper, and you carry it on a journey, in 
that case if it be lost by an irresistible event, you are responsible.^ 

^ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xv. § 2. Paml. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Commodati, L. 18. 

' Pand. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Commodati vcl Contra. L. 5, § 2. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. 
De Divers. Regul. Jur. L. 2.*3. And sec Coggs v. Bernard^ 2 Lord Raym. f)12 ; 
and Sir W. Jones, on the Law of Bailments, 4th edit. 1834. 

* Pand. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Commodati, L. 18. 

^ Ibid. lib. 1. tit. ult. De Divers. Keg. Jur. L. 23. Ibid. lib. ii. tit. xiv. Dc Pact. 
L. 7, §15. 

* Ibid. Ibid. lib. xiii. tit. vii. De Pignoratitia Actione, L. 27} § 3. 

^ Ibid. lib. xix. tit. ii. Locati Conducti, L. 25, § G.' Ibid. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Com- 
modati, L. 18. ‘ Ibid. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Commodati, L. 18. 
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On the same principle are founded the decisions in the Pandects, 
that after a delay to deliver a thing which is due, tlio party guilty of 
delay is liable for even fortuitous and irresistible events.*" 

There is one species of commodate, called prccarium^ which is a 
loan of a specific thing during pleasure, whereas commodate, properly 
so called, is not revocable until the thing has been used for the time 
and purpose intended by the parties." 

The principles explained abo^ e are also applicable to the contract 
of deposit, which is thus described by Justinian. 

If a thing he deposited with any one^ he becomes bound by jiossession 
of the tiling^ and is under the obligation of resU>ring that tiling^ to 
which restitution he is compellable by direct action of deposit. His 
responsibility extends no further than to make him liable for the effects 
of his dole, and he is not responsible for a fault {culpa), that is to say, 
indolence or negligence. He is therefore not liable if the thing deposited 
be stolen out of his custody in consequence of his want of diligent 
care : for he who delivered his property into the custody of a careless 
friend must bear the consequences of his own imprudence.^ 

These rules spring from the gratuitous nature of the contract of 
deposit. But if the bailee in deposit be to receive a reward in con- 
sideration of his care and custody of the thing, the contract becomes 
one of locatio conductio, or hire, which is governed by different rules. 

The actio directa here referred to by Justinian, is that which arises 
from the chief part of the contract, as contradistinguished from the 
actio contraria, which is the remedy to enforce obligations arising 
incidentally or subsequently. Thus the depositor has the actio 
depositi directa to recover the deposit : and the bailee in deposit 
has the actio depositi contraria to be indemnified by the depositor 
for all expenses incurred by him in the care and custody of the thing.P 
And licre the contract of deposit differs from that of commodate, 
in which the borrower is entitled only to the repayment of extraor- 
dinary and unexpected expenses connected with the thing lent, and 
other charges incident to the ownership ; while the small and ordinary 
expenses incident to the use of the thing fall on the borrower.^ The 
reason of this diversity is that the deposit is a burthen, but the 
borrower derives an advantage from the loan. Two rules of the 
contract of deposit remain to be noticed. 

™ Pand. lib. xlv. tit. i. De Verborum Obligationibus, L. 23, 82, 91 . 

" Pand. lib. xliii. tit. xxvi. L. 1. Pand. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Coriimodati, L. 17, $ 3. 

° Instit. lib. iii. tit. xv. § 3. 

** Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. ibid. Pand. lib. xvi. tit. iii. Depositi, L. 5. 

Pothier, Traitc du Pret. a I'Usage, num. 81. Pand. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Commodati, 
L. 18, § 2. 
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As the thing is deposited solely for the convenience of the depositor, 
it follows that the bailee in deposit is bound to restore it on demand.*^ 
And upon the same principle, a person who has undertaken the custody 
and care of a deposit, cannot restore it of his own accord, until the 
tinle has expired during which he undertook that custody and care.® 
Only one contract, which re contrahiiur^ remains to be considered. 
It i^pignus^ or pawn, which in the Scotch Law is called pledge,* 

A creditor who accepts a pledge^ is hound in a real contract hy the 
acceptance of the thing ; for he is hound to restore the identical thing. 
But as a pawn or pledge is given for the henefit of both parties { for 
the debtor^ that he may obtain credit, and for the advantage of the 
creditor, that what is due to him may be the more secure) ; therefore 
the creditor is bound to be scrupulously diligent in the custody and care 
of the pledged projierty. If, notwithstanding that care, the thing be 
lost by accident, the creditor is not liable, and he may, nevertheless, sue 
the debtor for what is due to him.^ 

The Civil Law requires of the creditor exactam diligentiam in the 
custody of the pawn. He is bound to be as careful in that custody as 
the average of careful men usually arc in their own affairs.* 

Ulpian distinguishes [dedge {jngnus) from hypotheca, or mortgage, 
by defining that in the former the property is, and in the latter it is 
not delivered into the possession of the creditor. But in another place 
he says, that property may bo subjected to the contract of pledge 
without delivery .y This contradiction, however, is only apparent; 
for in the latter case the contract without delivery would give the 
creditor a right of action to obtain possession of the pledged property, 
and the obligations properly belonging to the contract of pawn cannot 
be in existence until delivery.* 

By delivery the following obligations arc engendered. 

The creditor is entitled to retain the pledge, and to sell it, and 
retain what is due to him out of the price, after the debtor is 
in delay of payment. But there must be a demand of payment, for 
Scicvola says, N>illa intelligitur mora ibi fieri ubi nulla petitio est.^ 
This power of sale of the creditor is limited by a constitution of the 
Emperor Constantine, which declares illegal a contract that the pledge 
should be forfeited to the creditor, upon the debtor making default or 
delaying payment.^ 

* Pand. lib. xvi. tit. iii. Depositi, L. 1, § 45, 46. ■* Ibid. L. 5, § 2. 

* Erskine, Instit. book iii. tit. i. § 33. ^ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xv. § 4. 

* Pand. lib. xiii. tit. vii. De Pignoratitia Actione, L. 14. 

^ Pand. ibid. L. 9, § 2, and L. 1. 

* Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xv. § 4. 

* Pothicr, Contract, de Nantissment, chap. 4, art. 2. Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. 

De Reg. Jur. L. 88. ^ Cod. lib. viii. tit. xxxv. De Pactis Pignorum. L. ultim. 
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This equitable proisioii is also to be foiiiifl in the Liber Fciulorum ; 
and its i)rincii)les arc analogous to those of Statute 31) & 40 George 
ITT. ch. .01).^ 

Ihit the constitution above referred to does not extend to a decision 
of Mareiau, on the authority of Alexander Severiis and Antoninus Pius, 
that a ]>ledge may bo forfoitc'd for default or deday of payment, provided 
it 1)0 fairly valued, and forfeited only fur the amount due to the 
ci'oditor.** d'liese princi[)les arise from tlic very nature of the con- 
tract of plcMlgc, ^Yhich is no more than a security for the ])aymciit 
of tlio debt. 

^riuis tho creditor is bound, so soon as the debt is fidly paid or 
uihoi-Aise e\tiiiguish(Hl, to restore the j)lcdge.‘* 

?f t!i(* creditor <lerivL‘d any advantage or profit, capable of bcdiig 
o-timated, fi*om tdie [)le(lged property, lie is bound to make a deduction 
to lliat amount from tlic debt.^ 

Tlie debtor, on tlie other liand, i.; hound to indemnify tlie ereditor 
for Ids ('\j)en.ses uoce''‘..sai-llY incurred fur tlic j)resoi-vati()U of the pledged 
projK'vIv.^ A P.d if the debtor knowingly 2 );n\u what is not his, or if 
file CIV litor .sufflr any io.'^s or damage h}*^ not iiaving hinm warned hy 
the d fjtor of some fact relating to tho pledge, tlic debtor must 
indemuiry Jitm,^^ 


CllAPTKR XXX. 

'iiTE LA\y or TfflNG.S. OBLIGATIONS BY WORDS. 

Of ()l)li',^'ltions by WonN. — Tiislit. lib. iii. tit. x^i. Dc Vcrboruni (^l)li»;fitioTiibus, 
priiifij). § 1 — — The I'onn of Stipulation. — Traces of it in tlie Coronation, 
|j.'i])tiNmal, and Marriage ('ereiiionics. — Prineiplc on which Sti])u]ation is Valid 
williont Considoratioa. — Abolition of its Technicalities h\ tin; Kiiijicror Leo. — 
Stipulations Absolute ainl Qualilicd. — Terms. liXpress and Implied, suspending 
tlie IVrformance of Contracts. — ^Terms limiting the Continuance of Contracts. 
P. ISO. 

The second class of ohligations, that is to say, oliligations by words, 
are explained in this clia[)ter. 

Tt lias been already shown that this species of obligations arc those 
•' Lil). Feud. lib. i. tit. xxiii, 

Pand. lib. xx. tit. i. De Pignor. ct Hypothec. L. 16*, § f). 

® Pothicr, Traite du Nautissement, chap. iv. art. 2, § 2. Pand. lib. xiii. tit. vii. 
Pignor. Actionc, L. § .' 1 . ^ Potliicr, ibid. 

Potliicr, ibid. § 3. Pand. ubi sup. L. 8. ^ Ibid. L. 16, § 1. 

N 
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contracted by virtue of the formula of question and answer, called sti’ 
pulatioj which was requisite in the Roman Law, for the validity of 
contracts not designated by a proper name, and wherein nothing is 
executed on cither side by way of consideration. 

A good illustration of the use of this formula is to be found in the 
Pseudolus of Plautus. Pscudolus promises the young man, Calidorus, 
that he will cither enable him to obtain Phocnicuin, or pay a penalty 
of twenty mince ; but Calidorus distrusts him, and Pseudolus thus 
asseverates 

Pfieitdol. Roga me viginti minas : 

Ut me effcctiirum quod tibi ])romisi soias, 

Roga, obscevo Ilerclc. Gestio prornittcrc. 

CuUdoriis. Dabisne argenti mi xx. miuas ? 

Dabo ; molestus iiuiic jam uu sis inilii. 

And in the same play, Sinu), one of the two old men, and father to 
Calidorus, says to Pallio, who offers him a bet, in defiance of the ma- 
chinations and doctum doliurC^ of Pseudolus d* 

Nullum pcriculiim quod sciani stij)ulavicr. 

Tt seems most probable that the form of interrogation and answer used 
in the Marriage and Paptismal services is derived from the Roman 
sti])ulation ; and that the interrogations addressed to the people in the 
Coronation service, which has been supposed to be a vestige of ij()])idar 
election, draws its origin from the same source.® 

The rubric of this title of the institutes includes all obligations to 
the constitution of which writing is not essential. And, indeed, where 
writing is requisite, it is only so as evidence of the lawful agrecMiient 
which constitutes the intrinsic substance of the agreement. Tt 
follows, therefore, that those rules of stipulations, which arc not special 
and technical, arc applicable to all contracts, so far as they are not 
inconsistent ^’itli the peculiar legal principles and positive restrictions 
of each.*' 

The rules of obligations by words are, however, especially intended 
to govern those contracts which have no peculiar and specific name, as 
well as the special clauses and provisions which may be inserted in the 
regular or nominate contracts. 

The contracts classed under the four heads, I)o ut des — Facio ut 
facias — Do ut facias — and Facio ut des^ produce a legal obligation 

" Plant. Psciulol. act. i. sc. 1, vcr. Ill, lid. 

** Ibid, act iv. sc. 6, vcr. 14 ; and See Terence, Andr. act. v. sc. 5, ver. 48. 

*■ And see Hciucccii Antiquitates, lib. iii. tit. xvi. — xx. as to the Antient History 
of Stipulations, ** Erskine, Instit. book iii. tit. ii. 
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and a right of action without the form of stipulation, provided some- 
thing be done on one side by way of consideration to bind the other 
party. Hut according to the usages of the aiitients a stipulation 
required no consideration or reciprocity. 

l^liis was probably (as in the Knglish Law with regard to deeds 
or instruments under seal) on account of the deliberate inten- 
tion supposed to be implied by the fuiinality of stipulation.^' It 
appears then that contracts enforced by action in the Civil Law arc 
cither those sanctioned by name, or those in whicdi there is a re- 
ciprocity of interests, with some act done by way of performance or 
part-i)(‘rformance on one side, whereby a civil obligation is engenderiMl 
on tlic otlier,*^ And in this sense stipulation is in the class of nominate 
contracts, not requiring any consideration to make them valid. The 
technicalities and strict forms of stipulation arc only matter of legal 
history, as they were abolishtul by a constitution of the J^iinperor Leo 
dated in the year I’lie rules of this contract will therefore bo 

considered here so far as they arc grounded not on the subtil ty of the 
Koman Jjaw, ])ut on natural equity. 

And first, stipulations ai c either absolute, that is to say, unqualified, 
or (jualified. Those of the latter sj>ocies are qualified by a condition 
or a term. AVheii a stipulation is unqualified, its execution becomes 
due immediately, lint when it is qualified by a term, as, for instance, 
if the oldigee promise to pay a sum (»f money at a future time, in that 
case, though the debt is due immediately, it is not payable until the 
term is expired, and the whole of the day specified for perfoianancc of 
the contract is past.*^ 

Suspensive terms arc of two species: 1st. 'fhose which arc expressly 
agreed on by the parties ; and 2ndly, those implied by the nature of the 
obligation. ‘ Hic lattei* are called (lilutiomts cx re, l\*iuliis says, 
Intcrdditi j^rior slipfdatio ex re ipsa dilailottem capit ; veluii si fructus 
fufuios ant domunt edlficnri stipulutua est,^ And ii[)oii the same prin- 
ci[)le, in every contract the law^ allows the obligee a reasonable time 
within which to execute his obligation, and the length of that time 
must be judged of by the nature of the contract and the circum- 
stances of the particular case. Hut wdierc the obligation is absolute 
and unqualified, performance may be demanded immediately, and 

*■ Grotius, Droit ilc la Guerre, liv. ii. chap. xi. § 

^ Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xiv. prinoip. Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. 
xix. tit. V. princip. 

Voet, lib. xlv. tit. i. princip. Cod. lib. viii. tit. xxxviii. L. 10. 

'* Instit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. § 2. * Pothier, Des Obligations, num. 22H. 

^ Pand. lib. xlv. tit. i. Des Obligat. Verborum, L. 73. Instit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. § .0. 

N 2 
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tho debtor must perform his engagement as soon as it is possible 
to do so.^ 

A term siisj)cnd.s not the obligation but tho performance only,'*^ and 
a vostcid interest is in tlic creditor before tho expiration of the term. 
The j)erf()rmauce is debitum in presenti^ solvendum in futnro. It 
follows that if tho debtor pay before the ex[)iration of the term, tliough 
by error, he cannot recover back what lie paid ; and that what is due 
during tho term cannot be made a set-off; or, as the Civil and Scots 
Law calls it, a compensation to extinguish a debt due from the creditor 
to the debtor." 

Tlio tei’in is ])resumcd, unless the contrary ap[)cars, bo ini ended 
for tho benefit of the debtor or obligee, and thorefrn' he ma> j ('rrorm 
his engagement before tho oxpiralion of tho term if lie ihinlkS fit." A 
term may define the continuation of a contracl, and not suspend its 
])orformanco. ^riius, if bind Iiimself to j)ay ton jiioces of gold ho 
long as lb lives, the obligation is absolute as to ils (‘ommencenient, 
and takes effect immediately; but it ceases on tho death of lld^ 

Ihit where the duration of an obligation is limited l>y a term or a 
condition, the exjuration or accomplishuK'nt of winch is to extin/Miish it, 
the debtor may he obliged to pay after the expiration of the term, or 
tlic occurrence of tbc condition, if be was in delay of payment, affer 
a demand made ; because lie may not jn«)fit by Ins own wa*ong/‘ 

We come now to slipidatioiis (pialificMl by a condition. Ihit this 
subject, involving the whole law' of conditions, requires a se[)arato 
cba2)ter. 

* Vinnii Comm, sul Instit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. ^ 2. lib. xlv. til. i. Do Vorbor. 

Oblijjj. L. IIH, § 1. And soo T^. l.'ib; and Fand. lil). xlvi. tit. iii. Do Soiiitioiiibus, 
L. 105. Fund. lib. I. tit. penult. De Vorbonim Sipiif. L. 

Fotliier, Dos Obligat. nnm. 250 — 252. 

“ Fund. lib. 1. tit. nit. L. 17- Faiid. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. D Soliit. L. 70. 

’’ Iiistit. ibid. § 5. 

Pothiev, Dcs Obligat. mim. 22d. Pand. lib. xvii. tit. i. ^Alaiubiti. L. 50, § 5. 
Fand. lib. 1. tit. idt. Do llrcid. Jin*. L. 151. 
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OK CONDITIONAL CONTRACTS. 

Of C\ji»iliru).i;il Siipulatioiis. — Instit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. Do Vorboniiii OI)lij»;atioiiibus, 
^ 1, b, 7. — Dclinilioii of ii Coiulitiouiil Slipiilatioii oi ('oiitract. — Dihliiiotioii 
lu tv. con :i C’oiulilioii iiwd a Tmn. — ClasMJiojition of ('oiiditioiis.-- Siispeiiisivo 
(.'ojiditious. — Hosoliitsiiy Conditions.- — Conditions Polcstalivo, (.'asnal, and 
Mixed. — Acconi])lishnient of Conditions. — liiipossddo Condition'^. — Several 
Comlitions t xpiessed in the Disjuncti\e or in the ( Vnijunetive.- - Distinction 
bcLween the KflVcl of Conditions in Contracts and in la*;:,aeics. — Improper 
( a)iidiLions. — Distinction between Contracts to j^ive and Contracts to perform. — 
Sjiccitie IVrforuKiiice. — Damages. V. iSti. 


-Je, ri\i\x lliiis dcdiiK’.s coiulitioiuil ^stipiilat imi.s.^'^ 

A slijiulatioa is vondiUounl when the ohli^ation is defernd until the 
aunt of an nin\rtaln occurrciuv, su that the ej'fecl oj the stiindalion 
th'j)ends 0,7 that uccnrrcnce tahiny place or not. Such is a stipulation 
to fjire ten pieces of (jold if Tltiiis be elected, consul. Jf a man hind 
Itiiifsclf hj contract to pay a .sw/v/, pntcided the creditor docs not (jo up 
to the Capitol, it is the s((inc as if he. had hound himself to pay at the 
licalli of ike crciiitor. A ( ondifional contract produces a continyent 
riyht, or a. hope that the debt may become due: and that hope is 
transmissible, on the death of the creditor, to his heir. 

A (>(‘t defiiios ii condition to bo; Casus adjeclus actum suspendens 
propter iuccitum futurum cvenlum. Vinniiis de.scribos a condition 
thus : Conditio cst adjcctio fjua id quod dart fierivc volumus confer tur 
in alhpicm casum}^ Tin's dofinition rci.scnililcs that of Doinat, quototl 
by Hai-gravo ; “-A condition is any [>action or agrcoineiit wliicli 

rcoulatcs wliat the parties have a mind should ho done, if a case wliicli 
they foresee should come to pas.s.”*^ • 

Tt appears then that two features are essential to a condition : 1st, 
A delay suspending the obligation, and 2ndly, A delay depending on an 
iiiiccrtaiii event ; that is to say, an event which may never come to 
pass, or which is uncertain from Ijeiiig unknown. Thus the uncertainty 
of the event distinguishes a condition from a term wliich only suspends 
the obligation so that the obligation is certain to take effect after the 
term lias expired. 

" Iiistit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. § 4. 

Voct, Comm, ad Patid. lib. xxviii. tit. vii. Dc Couditionibiis lustitutiouum, 
princip. Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. § 4. Co. Litt. n. 
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Tlic delay produced by virtue of a condition, may be a delay of the 
obligation itself, of the contract, or of some change in the obligation 
to which the parties have agreed by anticipation. Thus an obligation 
conditioned “ if a ship arrive in a month,” is suspended until the 
ship arrives : but in a contract to pay a monthly sum until the ship 
arrives, the obligation is not suspended, but the agreement that the 
money shall no longer be paid as soon as the ship arrives, is suspended 
or delayed until the arrival of the ship. As for the exjn-ession of 
Justinian in the paragrai)h given above, Ex conditionnll stipulatione 
tantum sj^es est debilnm iri ; it .applies only to those conditions 
which suspend the obligation of the contract. 

Conditions arc classified as follows by Pothicr.^ Conditions .are 
either suspensive or resohdorif. The former aia; those which suspe nd 
the obligation, and the latter arc those which rescind that which has 
been agreed ujxrn, in the event of .a certain occurrence. Conditions 
suspensive resemble conditions precedent, and conditions resolutory 
resemble conditions siibsocpicnt in the lOnglish Law.** 

Conditions .are further divided by Pothier into three classes, that is 
to say, 1st, Potestative or optional, or those which it is in the power 
of the creditor to accomplish ; 2ndly, Casu.al, the accomplishment of 
which depends upon chance, so far as the creditor is concerned ; and 
^Irdly, Mixed conditions, the accomplishment of which depends on 
the union of the will of the creditor witli that of a third party or with 
any event over which he has no control. Again, all these events upon 
which depends the coming into force of that which is subject to the 
condition, may be positive or negative. A positive condition d('j)ends 
on the accomjdishment of a given event, and a negative condition 
depends on some event not occurring. Positive conditions are 
accomplished when the event which is the subject of the condition 
occurs.^ 

When a condition consists in doing or giving anything, it is requisite 
for the accomplishment of the condition, that the performance of that 
act be as the parties must most j)robably have intended. Thus as a 
gener.al rule, the performance should be specific, but where the strictly 
specific performance is not essentiiil, or of the essence of the contr.act, 
a performance, per etjuipollens^ is sufficient in lavv.ff 

Upon the same principles depends the question whether the con- 

Pothier, Dcs Obligations, niim. 19f>, &e. part 2, chap. § 1, 2. And see the 
French Code Civil, art. lUi8, &c. 

® Co. Litt. Chap, of Estates upon Condition, passim. 

' Pothier, Dcs Ohligat. num. 20(1. 

Ibid. 20/. And see Co. Litt. p. 2‘SJ a, n. 1, and Litt. § 352. 
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dition must be performed by the very person named in the contract, 
or may be performed by some other person. 

But it is presumed that the parties intended their heirs to take 
tlieir respective places with respect to the •accomplishment of con- 
ditions.*^ But this rule does not onteiid to legacies. 

When no period of time is defined, ^^iLlnIl which the condition is to 
be accomplished, it is held to have failed so soon as its accinnplishment 
has become impossible, and this principle applies as well to negative 
as to j)ositivc conditions.^ • 

There was a difference of opinion between the two schools of antient 
Jurisconsulti, whether the same rule is ap]»licable to a condition in 
which the creflitor has an actual interest.*'' For instance, if a man 
binds himself to pay 100 pieces of gold if ho does not give the slave 
Painphilus. Pothier decides according to the Sabinians and Papinian, 
that the debtor may in such a case be called upon by the creditor 
to ])crform his agreement, and that ujion his failing to do so, the 
condition precedent must l)e held to bo accomi)lished. Papinian says, 
Fuisse 'rolfditfis jjj’olmtur nt homo aolimtur nut iwcnma intUitur} And 
this case differs from that of a condition, si Copitolutm asceudero^ 
for there the intention of the parties was tliat the party should not go 
up into the caj)itol, and therefore ho cannot he called upon either to 
pay the penalty or to go up into the capitol. 

Tt is a rule common to all conditions in obligations, that they 
are held to bo accom])lished when their accomplishment has been 
I^roventod by the debtor, wdio had an interest in their not being 
accomplished. Qaicumrjue suh conditione obllgatus ciiravit ne conditio 
cxistercl^ nthilominus ohligatur,^^^ But it is otherwise where the debtor 
prevents the accomplishment of the condition by wliich ho is discharged 
from the obligation, by doing something which ho had both a right 
and an interest to do, and which not directly hut only collateral ly 
prevents the accomplishment of the condition, for nuUtis vldetur dolo 
facer e qni suo jure uLilnr}^ 

liut if the creditor be prevented from accomplishing a potestative or 
mixed condition, by any cause not proceeding from an act of the 
debtor (as where an animal dies whose delivery is the condition under 
which the debtor is bound), the debtor has the henofit of the condition 

*' Instit. iihi supra. ' Ihid. 

■' Paiul. lib. xlv. tit. i. De Verbor. Obligat. L. 1 l.'i, § ' 2 . 

* Paiid. ibid. Pothier, Dcs Oldigat. niiin. 211. 

Pand. lib. xlv. tit. i. I)e Vcrboriun Obligalioiiibiis, L. 85, § 7 . Pand. lib. 1. tit. 
ult. De llegul. Jur. L. 59. Pand. lib. xxxv. tit. i. Dc Condition, ct Demonstration. 
L.81. 

" Pand. lib. 1. tit. iilt. L. 55. 151. Pothier, Des Obligat. iium. 212. 
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not being accom])lishe(l, and he is freed from the obligation.^* The 
reason is that eontraets iniist be nndcr.sto(Kl utl sonant^ and against the 
croditor.i’ But it is otherwise as to testamentary dispositions, which 
are intcr])rcted according to their fullest meaning, and therefore a 
legatee has the benefit of the aecon^jlishmciit of tl’.e condition where it 
was j)reventod otherwise than l)y his default.^i 

Such arc the chief rules touching the aceoinplishmcnt of conditions : 
hut it may he impossible from the very hegiiining. That inn>ossibility 
may ari^e from the j)hysical laws of nature, or from the moral laws of 
natun*, or from the Municipal Law. lii all Ihc.^e eases Ih.c eouditiou is 
Cfpially held to be impossible by the Civil Law*. l'ai)iuiaii writes; Quee 
faclii lanlunt inetutem^ exisOmationem^ vcrccinidiani 7iostr(int cl (iit 
(jencraliter dixerlm) contra honos mores ncc favere nos 

credendatn cs// 

Snell conditions, when they are in facundo^ render tlic eeatracio 
snhj(‘et t(» them void and (»f no clfeet, as being illusory, or illegal. 
Wlien they are in non faciendo, they do not render eontraels void, if 
tile impossibility he physi(*al ; but they may have th.au eilect where the 
impossibilily is moi*al or J(*gal, l)ccai!sc it is contrary to good failli and 
justice to stipulate for anything in considej’alion of abstaining from 
doing wliat is illegal or otherw’isc wrong.*^ And so in the Biiglisli Law' 
to omit to do soiuetliing wdiieli is a duty is a lendition. And any 
obligation, to lake clfeet on the oecuiTeiiee of an inipossihie e\enl, is 
V()i*l and ean never exist 

Ihit it is otherwise in wills, in wliieh iiii[)os:.il)l(i eiaiditioiis are of no 
efleet. J/npossibilis conditio pro non scripta /tabetur.^^ And tluis the 
disposition has effeet as if there had been no condition. 

These general rub's will sufhec with regard to the accomplishment 
of single conditions; hut where several conditions aie a])pende-l lo 
one obligation or transaction, a distinction must he drawn hetween 
the case where the conditions arc comicetcd by di^junetive, siicli as 
or, and that where they are united by the conjunctive particle and, 
Wlicre the Avords are in tlie disjunctive, the fulfihnent of one condition 
is sufheieiit ; but ^Yhere they arc in the conjunctive, the obligaticm 

" Potliicr, Dcs Obligat. iiuiii. Paiul. lib. ii. tit. xiv. Do Part. L. .‘JIL 

** Paiiil. lib. XXX. lit. i. Liber i. l)c Legatis ct Fideicommisbis, L. 54, § 2. Pand. 
lib. XXXV. tit. i. l)e Cuiidition. ct Dcmoiistv. L. .41. 

' PotliicT, Dos Oblig.at. num. :i04. Pand. lib. xxxv. tit. i. Do Coiidit. Institii- 
tioiuim, L. 15. Pand. lib. 1. tit. iilt. Do Keg. Jur. L. 185. Pand. lib. xxxv. tit. i. 
De Cunditiouibus et Dcmoustrationibiis, L. y. 

■ Potliicr, ibid. num. 204. * Cu. Litt. 2()()b, n. 1 ; 2,47 a, n. 1 ; 21.4 a. 

" Fund. lib. xxxv. tit. i. L. 3. Pand. lib. xxx. tit. i. Liber i. Do Logatis et 
Ficleicoin. L. 104, § 1. 

* Pand. lib. xlv. tit. i. De Verboruin Obligat. L. 124. 
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(lopcntls oil the fulfilment of both or all the coiulitions. And so it is in 
the Mnglihli Law.y 

An important distinction between the law of conditions in contracts, 
and in legacies, remains to be considered. 

A condition suspends an obligation, so that tanlfim spes fst ddntnm 
Irl ; but llu' benefit of that contingeiic} descends to the heir of the 
party. spent in heredcni trammiltimns, 

'J'lie law is otherwise as to h*gacies. It follows, from the peis(»ual 
iiaUiie of legacies, that tliey do not descend to tl\e heir of the leg.itet^, 
liiih'ss they liave lu'cnine vesteil in the legatee, that is to say, due 
tliongh not ]»ayable to him, in his lifetime. So a conditional legacy 
cannot he claimed by the heir of the legatee, if the condition was not 
aceomplislie'i in (lie lifetiiiie id' the legatee, — because a conditional 
legac\ is not vested hut contingent.^ And so far is this principle 
carried in the Roman Law, that if a legacy be snsj)cnded by a term 
wliieh may not ex[)irc during the life of tlio h‘gatee, ll)e legacy is not 
\esl(‘(l l)nt conliiigeiu, and it thereforo does nol descend to tlie lega- 
tee's Iieir, ifthe legatee dies before (he exjiiratioii of the tcnn.'‘ 

Tlvere is a specii's of condition called }ntpron(n\ whicli does not 
prijdiice a real hut only an apparent siisi)ensive eli'eet, and whicli is 
iiiKa rtalji only in this sense, that it is imlviiowii. .Such is the condition 
if Tiiins has been constif or if Almvius he now Tlie ditK renci' 

het\ieeii im]»ioper ainl proper conditions is, that in the former the 
ev(‘nt is or may be* known to some iiien, bnl in the latter it can he 
hiiowii to no one, liccanse it is future and uncertain, that is to say, it 
may ha[.*pen, or it may nevin* happen; or (in llu* case of potestative 
condiiioiis) it depends on tiie will of one of the parties to the contract, 
W’liieh may also be unknown to all men. 

'i'iie very natnrt* of these iinpro])ei’ co.uliLi(m.: reijiiires that both par- 
ties slvonld Le ignorant of (he event, fur if jI Ijc known to one party and 
not to tile other, there is fiaiuhdcnt coiicerdmeiil. on the side of the 
1‘onner, wlio wfluld thus profit by his own wrong/* lliis rule is of great 
importance in cases of insnrance. 

AVo come now^ to a very important ])a.ssagG of (lie Institutes, where 
Justinian distinguishes contracts to give from contracts to perfovn}. 
Not onlg things may he made the objects of contracts, hut acts ; as 
for instance y where a man stipulates that something shall he done or 
shall not he dune. And in such contracts it is best to agree to a 

' Co. Litt. § i, p. 2'2o a. 

' Pand. lib. xxxv. tit. i. De Comlitioii. ct Demon strat. L. 1, 2. 

“ Paml. ibitl. *' Inslit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. § d. 

‘ Potliicr, Dcs Oblig. num. ^1. Panel, lib. iv. tit. iii. I>c Dolo Alalo, L. 1, § 2. 
Pand. lib. ii. tit, xiv. Dc Pact. L. 7> § -‘L 
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penally in the event of non-performance ^ for the purpose of avoiding 
doubt and uncertainty in enforcing the contract.*^ 

I^othier lays down the yu\q Nemo potest precise cogi ad factum. But 
this rule (which gave rise to an important difference of opinion between 
Vinnius and Hcincccius) must be applied only to personal acts which 
it is impossible to compel the debtor to perform specifically, such as to 
paint a picture. In such cases, if the debtor be obstinate, there is no 
possibility of compelling him to specific performance.® 

But to permit a man to discharge himself, as a matter of course, if 
he think fit, from the performance of his contract, by J^aying damages, 
would be to enable him to profit by his own wrong. It would also be 
contrary to the princi[)lc of the constitution of the Kmperors Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, that the creditor cannot bo obliged to receive i)ay- 
incnt otherwise than is agreed upon by the contract.^ Bothier also 
holds that if an obligation not to do a certain thing l)c violated, the 
injured {>arty may have things restored to their former state.^? Hein- 
eccius argues with groat force of reason, that the laws on which the 
maxim given above is founded arc all negative on the question, for they 
only lay it down that the creditor may claim damages, but that no law 
has been j)roduccd showing that he is bound to be content with 
damages, foregoing s[)ccific performance. We may conclude that the 
Roman Tjaw enforces specific performance of contracts wherever the 
nature of the case permits, but leaves the creditor his option between 
damages and specific performance.*^ And so it is in the English fjaw. 

^Vc have seen that Justinian recommends the insertion of a penalty 
in contracts, by way of licpndatcd damages, to be j)aid in case of non- 
performance. If no such provision be made, the damages must bo 
estimated by the judge. 

Damages of this nature are compensation for the loss suffercKl, or 
for the gain not received by reason of the non-performance or delay of 
performance or other violation of a contract. 

The general rule on this subject is, that the creditor ?annot demand 
compensation by way of damages for any loss except that which follows 
as a direct consequence of the violation of the contract, or which the 
debtor must have foreseen as the consequence of that violation.* 

'• Instit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. § 7* 

' Vinnii Conim. ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. § /• Ileinecc. ibid. note. 

^ Cod. lib. viii. tit. xlii. Dc Sohitiotiibiis ct Liberation. L. l(i. 

" Potbier, Des Obligat. iium. 158. lleiiieec. iibi siij)!*. 

‘ Potbier, Des Obligat. part 1, chap. 2, art. .’1. Doinat, Loix Civilcs. liv. iii. tit. v. 
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OF JOINT CONTRACTS, OK OlSLKiAI'IONS IN SOIJDIM. 

Of Joint (Contracts or Oblif^ntions m Solithtm. — Instit. lib. iii. tit. xvii. l)(* Duobiis 
llcis Stipiilamri visl l*roinittciicli. — Dcscriplioii of Joint — DillLreiit 

of the I’.'irtieles niid attd . — The Novell of Jiisliniiiii. — Diversity 

between Joint Debtors and Sureties. — Ueferenee to the English Law. 1*. ISS. 

Tnr: ]7tli title of tlie orcl book of the Institutes relates to eon- 
traets Avheroby several persons bind thcn)s(‘lves jointly and sc'voially 
to the porforinanec of the whole oldigal ion, as though eaeli were the 
only ])crson bound, ^^i^h the expre.ss or implied .stij)nlaiion that (ho 
perforinan(;o of tlie (»bli<^a(ion by one of them shall diseliarn-c all. 

It also redates to cojitraels in which (here are s(?ve»al oblii^or.s, or 
creditors, (o eacli of whom separately the performance of (lie wJmlo 
obligation is due, as though he were the .sole credi(or ; liut .so that (he 
lierformanec to one of them is a .sufficient discharge of the deb(oi- 
with respect to all.‘‘ 

Obligatioihs of this kind are calh'd in the Itoman Law^ obligation.s hi 
solidnm, 'ritey arc contracted a.s follows : — 

I'he jiarticle or, placed hotween the names of the oljligees in a 
contra(*t, constitutes an obligation in solid urn ; for the creditor tlion 
has a right to claim ])erfonnance from any one of the debtors. Ihit 
Avhen the names of the debtors arc connected l)y the word and^ it i.s to 
he ])re.siimed that the parties intended that each .should he .s(‘parately 
liable for a portion of the obIigatic»n.** 

The 01) th Novell of Justinian made an important alteration in tin’s 
part of the Jtoman J^aw'. After that c»)ii.sti(ution it became e.stabli.sbcd 
that, unless tlic intention of (lie parties to contract an obligation in 
soliditm be oxprcs.scd, each debtor is liable for an equal share of the 
jierformancc. Even where that intention is expressed, the creditor 
cannot claim the entire performance of the obligation from one of the 
co-debtors,, unless the others are either absent or in.solvent, or mile.ss 
tlie debtor lias renounced liis privilege of sliaring the liability wdth his 
co-debtors.® fhit this privilege and the 99th Novell are not received in 
Mercantile Law. 

Potbier, Dcs Obligat. num. 261 — ^258. 

** Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xvii. princip. Pand. lib. xxx. (it. i. Liber i. 
De Legatis, L. 8. Novell, Vinnii Comm. ibid. 
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Tt hfis ])ceii sliown that in contracts ^/^ solidum each debtor is bound 
in the whole obliqiy^ion, as if he were the sole debtor. And l^ipiniaii 
says, maxime parern caiisam suscipiunt, ni/iilominus in cujusfjne 
persona propria sinyidorum consistit obligalioA 

TJiiis Justinian lays it down that one joint debtor may be bound b}' 
an uiHjiialined obligation, and another by an obligation qualified by a 
term or by a condition; nor will these qualifications exclude the 
creditor IVoni availing himself of the inujualifiod nature of the obligation 
aflbctiiig tlie other joint debtor.'- It is here im[)ortant to notice the 
dilfereiico between joint del)Lors and sureties.# Joint debtors are each 
l)ound towai'ds the creditor as if tliev were solo doljL '**s ; for the 
creditor may sue whiclu'ver he [Jeases for the whole debt, ;ved this 
rule is only modilied by the privileges granted by Justinian to jx'rsons 
in that situation. Hul sureties are only bound collaterally, for tlic 
purpose of securing to the creditor an indemnity, in case of tlic default 
of tlio principal dclitor. It follows that the obligation of sureties 
cannot ('xtend beyond what is requisite for that pur[>o.sc, otherwise the 
creditor would gain by tlie defardt of the principal debtor, since he 
would obtain from the surety what he would not be entitled to deiiiiind 
from the priiieipal. 

.Joint obligations may arise from every sjjccie.s of contract.^ 

The joint debts, duties, obligations, and cojitracts and covenants 
which liiltleton mentions as analogous to joint tenancy, in inaiiy 
respo(ds resemble the contracts described in tliis part of Justinian’s 
TnstitutesJ-' 

N'iiinii (’(jiiim. ;ul liistil. lib. iii. fit. xvii. § 1,'iium. 1. 

'■ Iiistit. lib. iii. tU. \\ii. ■§ 1?. 

' Taiiil. lib. xlv. tit. ii. Dc Diiobus Kvis Cuiistitiiciidis, L. f'. '• Lilt § 2 ^’ 2 . 
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(IJAFrEll XXXIIJ. 

() F VOID CO N '1 • A C T S. 

Of Contracts. — liistit. lib. iii. tit. xx. J)c limtibbns Siipnlationilnis. — Wlijit 

Thiiij^s in;iy and what may not !)e the Ohjcc't of Contracts.- ('i.nlii'inalloii. — 
rroini-.rs vcuavdinj; the Acts of Others.'- - In wliut Manner they ina} take ctfeet. 
— (\>ntracts for Want of C’on'.ent. — Klleet of Error ('U (’ontracts. — Dis- 

tinction b«'t\\een Kilicacions and (yonconiitant or Collateral lOrror. — h’rror 
.••ii’i cilni’: a M(>ti\c or liuluccnicr.t.— Incn]MU'ity of the I'artu — M’ant of rri\ity 
of Interest. — llle^ral Contracts. 1*. Did. 

Iv ilio oOlli litk? of lilo ‘ku ]vO(.*k <»r Inslitut(‘s t]io l']:nj»eror 
tli(' cliiof J’lik's of ]av. sliowiii;^ (‘:iii.sos loiide'f ('oiilracls void. 

Some* of rules :ir(‘ jn'rtdy teeltiiicnl, aiul jirocood Iroin (lie 

;i(lIiv‘roiK*(‘ of the ]vmP.mi:>to tl'.o ujriiiol.-i of sti|'uIatio/i, A\Iiic*]i Ilioy 
ol)...*r\ ('(1 ill hio.-.t of ilio 1 raiis.*i'jtioiis of ch il life, ixdli |»ulilie niul j'ri-^ 
vato (iiieliuliu llie jiassiut;* cd' biw.s) and \Nitli NNliicdi all contracts 
mi^^lit Ix' (dotlual, thoiiL;li i.iaiiy iiutnlod it not.*^ But it is necessary 
liei’o to ]*:i > over all tlio-i* rule.', wliicli an; not oM-oiinded on n'ason and 
(‘(jiiiiy, nr otherwise nninir^ilo to ])C expliiiinnl as i\ssenti:il parts of tlio 
(ioinan ijMW. 

'riio doh'cts wliich render coutrr.cts void liavc* reforeiicti (o tli(j thing 
wliieli is the ()hje(‘t of the oldigatioii, or totlic finality of the* jiarth's, or 
to the form or mode of contracting. l']rroi\ viok'iice, dole, and le.'-ioii, 
are defects airecting the f'fiicient cause of Iho conliaets, and redneihic 
under the lieads aljovc emimcratcd : hut all these*, except the lirsl, do 
not, hy the liomiin Law', inak(* thci contnact void, though tlii'y are 
rc'.isons to avoiil it ycr excvptionem^ or iijioii ])k\a jileaded. -Justinian, 
thei(‘fore, oxpoimds the three last-mentioned defects of contracts 
in tile* title of his Institutes d(*\otcd to the subject of e\ci*plion.s 
or pleas. 

The fh st subject here to he considered is Avliat things may, and what 
may not he, the ohjeeis of contracts. All things (says Justinian) 
which matj he suhnutfed to our domlnioji, mny he the objects of contract^ 
whether they he movcahle or htmovatble}^ 

Tf a man stipulate for sor.ietlilng which cither is not or cannot he in 
existence^ the stipulation is void and ineffectual.^ 

Viiinii Comm, ad Iiistit. lib. iii. tit. xvi. priiicip. Ilcincccii Aiiticiuitates Juris, 
lib. i. tit. ii. § H. 

Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. princip. Ibid. § 1. Paiul. lib. 1. tit. ult. 1 . 185. 
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Tills Ifist j)Rragra[)h is grounded on the inaxini impossibilium nulla 
ohlifjdlioy from whence it also follows that a contract may be void be- 
cause it is unintelligible, and that the debtor of a specific thing is set 
free from his obligation by the thing perishing without hisifault.^^ And 
on the same principle of impossibility, a contract to give a thing 
a{>propriated to public use, or a thing consecrated, or a thing which is 
already the property of the stipulator, is void. And if anything which 
has been lawfully made the subject of a contract afterwards become 
incapable of being so, the contract is avoided, provided the charge in 
the nature of the thing took place otherwise than by the act of the 
debtor.® And Justinian expressly decides that a coiit»'act to deliver 
a certain man, in the event of his becoming a slave, is absolut(‘ly void, 
and never can have effect, because the law looks upon the subject- 
matter of the contract as naturally excluded from dominion.^ The 
reason of this is, that what is absolutely void ah inilio is incapable of 
confirmation yhc/o, according to the celebrated rule of Cato, 

Quod initio vlllosnni est non potest tractu tcnrporls convalcscerc.^ A 
^onfirination must take effect by supplying some defect in a title or 
right, which makes that title or right voidable oi* ineffectual in law. 
It cannot, therefore, operate ui)on what is void, and consecpiently never 
had any existence in law. And the Knglish Law in this respect agi’ces 
with the Civil Law, for Lord Coke sa}s: “A confinnation may make 
a voidable or defensible estate good, but it cannot work iijx)!! an estate 
that is void in law.*'** IJence is derived the eommoii maxim, Qui con- 
fnmat niltll dat^ which means tliat a confirmation docs not create a 
new right, but only peifects an incoinjdeto one. 

Another consequence of the rule l/npossibllluni nulla oblhjatio est^ 
is that when the subject-matter of a contract, originally valid, becomes 
such, that under the same circumstances the contract could not have 
commenced, it is avoided. Thus Marcellus and Paulus give the rule : 
Etlani qua* recte constlterunt resolountur cum lu eum casitm reclderunt 
a quo non potuissent consisterc} So the debtor of a specific thing is 
discharged by the destruction of that thing. Ihit when the debtor 
has by his own act caused the impossibility of performing his obliga- 
tion, he is not discharged, for he is bound to indemnify the creditor.*^ 

'' Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. L. 115. Viuiiii Comm, ad Instit. hoc loc. 
lustit. ubi sup. § 2. 

^ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. § 2. Qutc enim natura siii dominio nostro exempta sunt, in 
ohligationem deduci nullo modo possunt, 

Pand. lib. xxxiv. tit. vii. De llcg. Caton. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 2D. 

Co. Litt. book iii. chap. ix. Of Confirm. § 515. 

* Pand. lib. xlv. tit. i. Dc Verb. Oblig. L. DH. ll)id. L. penult. § ult. 

^ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. § 2. 
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We now come to those defects in contracts which regard, not the 
object of the cojitract only, but the parties, or their relation to that 
object. 

//'(says Justinian) a man piomisc that another will do or give some- 
tiling^ he is not hound. But if he promise that he wilt cause another 
to do or give something, he is hound hg that agreement} 

TSo man can eitlier promise or stipulate touching matters affect^ig 
the rights of another,”^ and such a j)romisc or stii)nlation is therefore 
void, as legally impossible to be executed. 15ut there is no principle 
of law against a man })romisiiig to induce another to give or execute 
something, because lie only jiromiscs his own act, and takes the risk of 
failure. If a man engage for another without his knowledge and 
consent, tlie contract is void. But the former may validly engage to 
pay something by way of penalty, in case of the latter not performing 
the contract.*^ 

Potliier thus oxj)lains this rule of law : AVJien I promise that a 
third party shall do or give something for your benefit, without making 
myself liable in ease of his not executing the contract, it is evident 
that 1 do not bind him, because no man can bind another without his 
consent ; and that I do not bind myself, because it is assumed that I 
intended to bind not myself but another.” 

‘‘ lint it is easily to be presumed that the person who [iromised 
that another would do or give something, did not promise pure de 
alio, but promised also de se, that is to say, he undertook uj)ou his own 
peril, that the other should perform what he j^romised for him. 

Tn such cas( s the contract is valid, and renders the person who 
promised for the other liable in damages if the contract be not 
performed by the latter.”*^ 

The presumption that the contract was made not dc alio, 

luit de alio ct de se, is supported by the ruk^ that C(jntracls are to be 
interj)retcd against the obligee, and Julianiis says, Quotlcns amhigiia 
oratio est, commodissimum est id accipt quo res de qua agitur mag is 
valeat quam per eat }> 

Thus the rule of Ul[)ian, inutiliter proniittitur factum alie/mm, 
applies only to contracts 2^ure de alio. 

The nature of a contract requires the concurrence of the intentions 
of the parties, for a contract or convention is defined by lllpian to be 

' Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. § .'J ; anti see § 

Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Reg. Jur. L. 7«k § h b. 7*1. 

” Instit. iibi. sup. § 20. 

Potbicr, Dcs Obligat. nuin. bb*. Panel, lib. xlv. tit. i. De Verbor. Obligat. L. Hi. 
Qui allum sisti promittit, hoc promittit, id se aefurum ut siet. Ibid. L. .‘iH, § 2. 

'* Pand. lib. xxxiv. tit. v. De Rebus Dubiis, L. 12, 21. 
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Duorum vel jdurium in idem placitum consensufi^ and the same J uris- 
con.sult says that to consent is in unam Hcntentiam dccurrere,^ Thus 
Justinian decides tliat a stipulation is void if tlic stipulator puts the 
question, and the other person does not answer, or if one thing he 
stipulated for, and another promised, or if the stipulator puts tlio 
f|uostioii unconditionally and the ])roniisc is made conditionally.*’ 

^'he lii’st of these cases is a mere nullity, and so is the converse, 
that is to say, a mere poUlcllatio or offer not acce])tod. Pollicitatio 
offvrenlls solins promissnm eat. And Invito hcnejicAnm non daturJ^ 
And in the other cases there is no contract for want of consent. 

P*ut if a iiuinbor of things he stijudaied for and only tlu^ ohligafion 
to give some of them l>o taken, the contract is good as re.-'(*eting 
those concerning which tlie jiarlies ngjrced, because in toio ct purs 
contin<dui\ and though tlie parties did lu^t agree as to all, they 
agreed as to a i>ortion.t 

On the same j)rinci])lo of want of consoiil, if tlio j)arties v.oi’e i.i 
error and had in view different things as the suhjeet inatler of the 
eontraet, tlioro is no oldigatiou Ix'tweeii tluin. 'flms if ^J'itlns sti- 
pulate for the slave Stichus, and Sojus imd(?rstaiid liim to mean 
l*an]j)hilus, tliere is no contract.’* 

This decision is founded on the rnle non consnitinnt qni errant,^ 

Hut error does not vitiate a coiitracL or indeed any act in lav/, 
unless it bear on the very su])stance of the contract or other act. 
Tims it is a conimon rule in the Civil T.av/ tliat Nihil facil error 
nominis qnnm do corpore consUity The genei*al rnle on this subject is 
that error vitiates a contract whore it falls eitlicr u[)on the thing 
itself, or iqx)!! the quality of the thing which the parties had j>rinc!- 
pally ill view, and wliich cpiality constitutes the suhstance of the 
tiling. 

This rule is goveruvod by the distinction drawn by Pureiidorf 
between e//icacions error or ignorance, without which the act in 
(picstioii wouhl not have hoeii performed, and concomitant error or 
ignorance without the existence of which it would equally have been 
performed.*' 

^ Pand. lib. ii. tit. \iv. Pe Pjwtis, L. 1, § 2, .'i. ^ Tnstit. lil). iii. tit. xx. § 5 . 

“ Paml. lib. 1. tit. xii. Dc Pollicit. L. Ibid. lit. ult. L. bll. 

* Pand. lib. xlv. tit. i. De Yerbor. Oblijr. L. S.'b § 4, L. I, § 4, ct 3 . Pand. lib. 1. 

tit. lilt. L. ll.'i. ’* Jnstit. ibid. § 22. 

* Pand. lib. ii. tit. i. Dc Jurisdictione, L. 15. Pand. lib. 1. fit. ult. Dc Rcgul. Jur. 
L. IKJ, § 2. 

y Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i. Dc Contrahend.a Emptionc, L. .9, § 1 . And sec Pand. 
lib. XXX. tit. i. Libor i. Dc Le^atis, L. 4, as to nominal error in Legacies. Domat, 
Loix Civilcs, lib. i. tit. xviii. Sect. 1, § 7. 

* Pufciid. Devoir dc ITIomrnc ct du Citoyeii. liv. i. chap. i. § S, edit. Barbcyrac. 
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No error that is not efficacious can make void a contract; for 
unless the consent of the parties proceed from the error, it cannot 
vitiate their consent, to which it is only concomitant or collateral. 

AV'ith respect to error touching the motive or reason which induced 
a man to enter into a contract (as for instance if he agree to buy 
something, erroneously believing that he T /;qiiires it for a given purpose) 
Pothier holds with Harbeyrac that it does not vitiate the contract 
unless it be expressly agreed that the contract shall depend on the 
truth of the facts which cause the motive or reason.® On the same 
principle a legacy is good, though the motive which induced the 
testator to bequeath it was founded on error. Ratio legandi legato 
non coheeret.^ 

And herein a motive or inducement differs from a condition. 

The want of consent also vitiates contracts entered into by persons 
incapable of giving consent. Such arc persons insane and those 
within the wtas infanticc^ that is to say, I)elow seven years ; and the 
astas infantioi proxiwa^ which is half the period betw een seven years 
of age and puberty.® 

Persons insane cannot do any legal act. The Koinan Law regards 
them as incapable of w ill, and as persons absent. Furiosi nulla voluntas 
est. Furiosns ahsentis loco est,^ 

A person Ixdow the age of puberty is legally capable of transacting 
business, provided the authority of his guardian be inter] >osed where it 
is requisite, for instance, whore the infant is to bind himself; for he 
may bind another person towards himself without his guardian. But 
this must bo understood to a[)ply only to those wdio have already some 
j)owers of comprehension, for infants (below seven years of age) and 
those who arc of an age near to infancy {infantidf proxima)^ are not 
materially different in law from persons insane. For their own 
advantage the law places those who are near to infancy on the same 
footing as those who are near puberty.® 

But the subject of the capacity and incapacity of persons has already 
been explained in a former chapter.^ 

Another cause of nullity of contracts is the want of privity of 
interest between the stipulator and the person who is to be benefited 
by the contract. 

It has already been laid down (says J ustinian) that no one can stipulate 
for the sole benefit of a third party. For civil contracts are designed * •* 

* Pothier, Dcs Obligat. num. 20. Piifcnilorf, ubi sup. 

Pand. lib. xxxv. tit. i. Dc Condition, ct Demonstration. L. § 0. 

^ Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. § 0. 

•* Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 40, L. 124. § 1. " Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. § y, 10. 

^ Cliap. X. 


o 
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to enable men to obtain what they ham an interest in obtaining^ and the 
stipulator has no interest that something should be given to another 
jierson. But if it he desired to do this^ a penalty must be added to the 
contract^ to be due if the contract be not performed. When any one 
stipulates with a penal clause., it is not inquired what interest he has in 
the j}erfoj'maricc of the contract j but the penalty only is regarded.^ 
I^othier tlius explains tlie law contained in this paragraph of the 
Institutes: — “ When I stipulate something from you for the benefit of 
a third party, the convention between us on tlia^ stipulation is void, 
for you do not by that contract bind yourself civilly either towards 
that third party or towards me. It is evident that you contract no 
obligation towards the third party, because it is a principle of law that 
contracts can have effect only among the contracting parties ; but you 
do not even contract any civil obligation towards mo. That which I 
stipulated for the benefit of another, being a thing in which I liave no 
interest capable of being estimated, no damages can be given to me 
against you if you break your engagement, and you may consequently 
break it with impunity. Now it is contrary to the very essence of a 
civil obligation that the debtor should be able to violate it with 
impunity ; for a civil obligation is defined to be juris vinculum quo 
necessitate adstringimur. But these reasons cease where a penalty is 
stipulated for in the event of the contract not being performed.^ 

Grotius holds that a contract for the sole benefit of a third party, is 
valid in Natural though not in Civil Law ; and this position is supported 
by the maxim of Papinian : Benejicio adfici hominem interest hominis, 
for there is a moral, though not a civil interest to support a contract 
of this nature.^ 

The reasons on which the rule Alteri stipulari nemo potest is 
grounded do not apply where the contract is not for the sole benefit 
of the third [)arty, but the stipulator also has an interest in the 
performance of the contract. In such cases the contract is valid. 
Thus, if a man stipulate that something bo given to his creditor, the 
stipulator may have an interest in the performance of the contract.^ 
Quod turpi ex carisa irromissum est non valet. Thus if a man 
promise to do anything illegal or immoral, the promise is void.^ And 
upon the same principles, if anything bo promised in consideration of 

* Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. § 19. Alteri stipulari nemo potest. Pand. lib. xlv. tit. i. 
D« Verbor. Obligat. L. 3S, § 17* ** Pothier, Dcs Obligat. num. 54. 

‘ Grot. Droit do la Guerre et do la Paix, liv. ii. chap. xi. § 18. And Pothier, ubi 
supra. Pand. lib. xviii. tit. vii. De Servis Exportaudis, L. 7> And see Pand. lib. 
xiii. tit. V. Dc Constituta Pecunia, L. 1. ^ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. § 20. 

‘ Instit. ibid. § 24. And see the distinction in Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. i. De Fide- 
jussoribiis, L. § 5. 
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not doing an illegal act, that convention is void.™ Such a contract is 
evidently contra bonoa mores. These principles apply equally to all 
contracts involving anything illegal or contrary to the policy of the law. 
Thus Paulus decides that) Inhonestum est vinculo poence matrimonia 
ohstringi^ and that therefore a contract for the payment of a sum of 
money by way of penalty or forfeit, if a marriage do not take place, 
is void." 

And I’apinian says : Jus publicum privatorum pactis mutari non 
potestS* 

1 f, however, anything has been actually given in performance of such 
a void contract, the law will not compel restitution, unless the party 
be innocent ; for, as Paulus says, Vhi dantis et aedpientis turpitudo 
ver salary non posse repeti dicimus^ But if the party seeking restitu- 
tion of what he has given be not a wrong door, the law will enforce 
restitution. Quoties autem solius aedpientis turpitudo versatur repeti 
potest. The party claiming restitution must come into court with 
clean hands. 


Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. De Pactis, L. 7, § .'3. Si oh malificium ne fiat promissum 
cst, nulla est ohligatio ex hac conventione. 

" Panel, ibid. L. 28, princip. Contra Juris Civilis regulas, pacta ennventa rata 
non hahentur. Pand. lib. xiv. tit. i. Dc Verborum Obligat. L. l.'ll, princip. 

“ Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. Dc' Pactis, L. 38. 

*’ Poihicr, Dcs Obligat. miin. 43. Pand. lib. xii. tit. v. De Condictione oh Turpera 
Causain. Ij. 3. Pand. ibid. L. 4, § 2. At § .3, is this subtle decision : — Sed quod 
meretrici datur repeti non potest, ut Labeo et Marcellus scrihunt : sed nova ratione, 
710 n ea quod utriusque turpitudo versatur, sed solius dantis: illam enim turpiter facere 
quod sit merctrix j non turpiter accipere cum sit meretrix. See on the subject of 
Contracts touching illicit things, Burlamaqui, Droit de la Nature et Des Gens, 
vol. iii. p. 37 , &c. 
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CHAPITER XX^IV. 

OF SURETIES, OR CAUTIONERS. 

Of Sureties, or Cautioners. — Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxi. De Fidejussoribus. — Difference 
between Prinei])al and Accessory Ob]}gati(^^. — Definitions of the Contract of 
Cautionary. — What Obligations may be secured thereby. — The Benrjicium Divi- 
sionis . — The Ueneficium Ordinis, or of Discussion. — Rules as to the Extent of 
the Obli{^ation of Cautioners. — Their Remedy to obtain Repayment. P. l^cS. 

Ai.i. contracts or obligations are cither principal or accessory. l*rin- 
cipal obligations arc those which the parties have chiefly in view, and 
which have a proper and distinct object of their own. Accessory 
obligations are those which the parties have not chiefly in view, and 
which have not a proper and distinct object exclusively their own, 
but arc intended solely to insure the performance of sonic other 
obligation. The most important of these contracts is that of Sureties 
or Fidejussors. Fidejussio or Cautionary is a contract whereby a 
man binds himself towards a creditor, for a debtor, to pay to the 
former the whole or part of that Avliich the latter owes to him in the 
event of the debtor not doing so himself." 

It is also defined by Erskine to be that obligation by which one 
becomes engaged for a debtor, who hath bound liimsclf to pay a sum 
or do a deed, tliat lie shall truly fulfil it.*^ 

Every species of obligation, whether legal or only natural, may be 
secured by cautionary.*^ 

As cautionary is an obligation accessory to that of the principal 
debtor, the execution of which it is its sole purpose to secure ; 
the consequence is that unless there be a valid principal obligation, 
there can be no valid cautionary. Th^i is agreeable to the rule 
Cum principalis causa non consistity ne ea quidem quee sequuntur 
locum habmt.^ 

But though there must be a valid principal obligation, otherwise 
there can be no cautionary, the princ.pal obligation need not be one 
which can be enforced by law, and so the obligation of the cautioner 
may be more strict than that of the principal. Thus Julianus says 
that the cautionary may be taken, quoiiens est aliqua obligatio natu- 

‘ Pothicr, Des Obligat. num. ** Ersk. Institutes, book iii. tit. iii. § 61. 

*■ Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. i. Dc Fidejussoribus, L. 1. 

** Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Rcgul. Jur. L. 129, § 1. Pufendorf, Droit de la Nature 
et des Gens, liv. iii. chap. vi. § 11. 
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rails vel civilis cui applicetur.^ But a cautioner cannot validly engage 
to secure the performance of a contract, wliich though binding in 
conscience, is forbidden by the law.^ Such a contract of fidejiission is 
contrary to the policy of the law, and therefore void. 

Thus ill order to decide whether a purely natural obligation be 
capable of being secured by cautionary, it is necessary to examine if 
that jirincipal obligation be merely without a legal remedy to enforce 
it, or whether it be absolutely contrai’v to the j)olicy or enactments 
of the law. In the former case the contract of cautionary or fidc- 
jussion is valid, and in the latter it is void. 

The obligation of a fidejussor descends on liis heir, as is the case 
with other contracts in the Homan Law.® The obligation of the 
fidejussor or cautioner may either precede or follow that of the 
principal debtor.^ But as the sole object of this contract is to secure 
the performance of some other obligation, of which it is an accessory, 
the obligation of the cautioner- must remain in suspense until that 
of the principal debtor is in existence, or is no longer suspended.^ 

Cautioners arc allowed by the Jloman Law, in cases where more 
than one are security for the same principal obligation, to divide their 
liability, and share it equally among themselves, for any one cautioner 
who is sued separately may (by virtue of a rescript of the Em[)cror 
IJadrian) require the creditor to sue him only for his share. But if 
any one of the co-cautioners be insolvent at the time of litiscontesta- 
tion, the others arc liable for his share. And if any one of them pay 
the whole, the others are set free, for it was his own neglect not to 
claim this privilege granted to joint cautioners by the Fiin])cror 
Hadrian, which is called hcneficiutn. divisionisy^ 

Erskine observed that this heneficiutn divhionis was required, in the 
Homan Law because cautioners were bound by the verba solemuia of 
stipulation, and were therefore in all cases liable for the whole debt ; 
but that it is otherwise in the Scotch l^aw. “ By our law (he says) 
all the co-cautioners are bound in the same writing, so that there is 
no room for this benefit : for where they become obliged conjointly and 
severally, the plain intention of the parties is that the obligation should 
not be divided ; and where they are bound simply as cautioners, each 
co-cautioner is by the genuine nature of such obligation, without any 
privilege, liable only for his own proportion, while the other cautioners 
arc solvent, except where the obligation itself is indivisible.**^ 

Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. i. Dc Fidejuss. L. IG, § 3, 4. Ersk. Instit. book iii. tit. iii. 

§ G I. 

^ Cod. lib. iv. tit. xxix. Ad Senatusconsul. Villejanum. L. 14. Pand. lib. xvi. tit. 
i. Ad Senatusc. Vcllej. L. IG, § 1. Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. i. De Fidejuss. L. § 5. 

Instit. lib. iii. tit. .\xi. De Fidejuss. § 2. '* Instit. ibid. § 3. 

* Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. i. De Fidejuss. L. .">7. Ibid, ubi sup. § 4. 

Erskiue, Instit. book iii. tit. iii. $ 63. 
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^ Justinian granted another equitable indulgence to cautioners, which 
I ill the Roman Law is called beneficium orditiis, and in the Scotch Law 
; benefit of discussion. Hy his 4th Novell he enacted that the prin- 
cipal creditor should be sued before the cautioner, unless the former 
was insolvent or absent ; and that in case of the absence of the prin- 
cipal debtor, the cautioner should be allowed a respite within which 
to produce him. The effect of this law was practically to restrict the 
liability of the cautioner to what could not be obtained from the prin- 
cipal debtor. 

This contract is further restricted by its legal nature. 

Fidgussors cannot validly be hound (says Justinian) so as to owe more 
than the principal debtor owes for whom they are bound : because th^ir 
obligation is an accessory of the principal obligation. But they may 
be bound so as to owe less. Therefore^ if the principal debtor owe ten 
pieces of gold^ the cautioner may be bound for five pieces^ but he cannot 
be bound for ten, if the principal debtor owe five. ^ 

Thus, if the principal debtor be bound absolutely, that is to say, in 
an unqualified obligation, the cautioner may be bound, subject to a con- 
dition or a suspensive term ; but the converse of that case w^ould be 
contrary to law, for plus in accessione non potest esse quam in prin- 
cipali re.^ 

If the law permitted the cautioner to owe more than the principal, 
the creditor would gain by the default or insolvency of the latter. This 
is contrary to the nature of the contract, which is intended not to give 
a gain to the creditor, but only to secure him against a loss. And if 
the law permitted the obligation of the cautioner to be otherwise more 
onerous than that of the principal, with regard either to certainty or 
to durat;ion, the cautioner might remain liable after the obligation, the 
performance of which he was bound to secure, had ceased to exist. 
This is absurd, and repugnant to the nature of cautionary. Thus if the 
principal debtor be only bound to pay after the expiration of a term, 
the cautioner cannot be liable immediately. Plus est enim statim 
aliquid dare, minus est post tempus dare.^ 

It is on the principle of that rule that interest is due for delay of 
payment of debts. 

Cautioners have .an action against their principal debtor to recover 
whatever they have lawfully paid for him.P The Homan Law, however, 
does not permit a co-cautioner, who has paid more than his share, to 
sue his co-cautioners, unless he have received from the creditor before 
or at the time of the payment, an assignment of the creditor’s right of 
action against them.^ 


*" Instit. ubi sup. § 5. ° Insiit. ibid. / Instit. ibid. 

Instit. ibid. ^6. Viuiiii Comm. lul Inst. tib. iii. lit. \xi. § (>. 
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CIJAPTER XXXV. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. — OF OBLUJJVTIONS BY WRITING. 

Of Obligations by Writing. — Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxii. De Litcrariim Qbligatioiiibus. — 
Explanation of lAterarum Ohlitjntiones . — J*resumptio Veritatis. — Prvsumptio 
Solemnitatis . — Rule that Extrinsic Solemnities arc not presumed. — Distinction 
between them and Intrinsic Solemnities. P. 200. 

If a man admit by a written instrument having borrowed what in fact 
never was paid or delivered to him, the Roman Law allows him to 
protect himself from the suit of the supposed creditor by the plea 
called Exceittlo non numerates pecunice. Hut J ustinian provided*^ that 
that plea should not be admitted after two years from the date of the 
instrument. 

Obligations contracted in that manner are called by Justinian, 
Literariim oblirjationes^ which in the Institutes, but not in the 
Pandects, are set down as the third species of obligations ex 
contractu}^ 

Before the expiration of two years from the date of the instrument 
of admission, the creditor must prove that the money was in fact lent 
to the debtoi*, if the latter plead that he did not receive it. The reason 
of this is that the debtor is not required to prove a negative. Besides 
it is to be presumed that if it had been paid, the creditor would be 
able to give evidence of the fact.® 

But after two years are elapsed without the debtor taking any 
proceedings, the law presumes that the loan was carried into effect, 
and then the debtor is not heard to the contrary. But by the modern 
usage of most countries, 'the supposed debtor' is allowed (though the 
presumption of law is against him) to prove after the two years have 
expired, that he did not in fact receive the loan. The presumption 
casts the onus prohandi on the debtor, which, before the expiration of 
the two years, was upon the creditor.^ 

It is necessary to observe, that these literarum ohligationes were 
only in cases of the admission of a loan, and the law on this subject 
is founded on peculiar reasons. 

* Cod. lib. iv. tit. iv. De non Numcrata Pecunia, L. 14. 

** Cujacii Notaiad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxi. Cujac. Op. tom. i. col. 180, edit. Venet. 
Mutin. 

‘ Yinnii Comm, ad Instit. ibid. num. 4. Cod. lib. iv. tit. xix. Dc Probation. 
L. 23. ** Vinn. ibid. num. 10. 
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In otficr cases the contents of an instrument legally constituted in 
its external form arc presumed to be true as against the parties by 
whom it is executed, until that presumption is rebutted by contrary 
evidence.® This is wliat is called presumptio veritatis. This principle 
arises from the nature of presumptions, wliich are defined to be 
conjecturoi ex signo verisimili ; for it is highly probable that a man 
himself knows, or has ascertained the truth of what ho states in a 
solemn instrument. 

On analogous principles, where an instrument is legal upon the face 
of it, it is presumed that all forms were duly observed in its execution,^ 
until the contrary is proved. Videri omnia solemniter esse acta. 
Tliis is called presumptio solemnitatis. 

Tlie party who jirodiiccs an instrument admitted or proved to bt 
genuine, has the advantage over the other who, thougli it he upon the 
face of it legal, alleges tliat some legal forms were omitted in its 
execution. The latter must therefore prove his allegation, and if he 
fail in the proof, the presumption prevails.*' 

But Extriusica soleinnitas non preemmitur. The meaning of this rule 
is, that where something is legally required which does not regard the 
execution and perfection of the instrument taken by itself, — that 
extrinsic requisite is not presumed, but must be proved. Thus 
Gajus decides, that whoever purchases from a person below puberty 
(pupillus) must prove tutore auctore^ lege non prohihente se emisse}^ 

'J'he rule therefore is, that intrinsic solemnities are presumed, and 
extrinsic solemnities are not ;* that is to say, they arc not presumed 
from the apparent legality of the act, though they may be presumed 
from other circumstances, such, for instance, as long and undisturbed 
possession ; for they may be (in general) proved by circumstantial as 
well as by direct evidence. 

The title of the Institutes, Ee Literarum Obligationihus^ is of little 
practical use. And this species of obligations lus no foyndation in 
Natural Law.*' 

^ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. Dc Inutil. Stipul. § 12, beginning with the words Item 
verhorum, 

' Piind. lib. xlv. tit. i. De Verbor. Obligat. L. 30. Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxii. § ultim. 

^ Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xxii. tit. iii. De Probat. num. 1.5. 

Pand. lib. vi. tit. ii. Dc Publiciana in Rcni Actione, L. 13, § ultim. 

* Mcnochius, De Prsesumptionibus, lib. iii. Priesiimptio 132 ; et vide lib. ii. Piu*- 
sumpt. 2.3, num. 2, 3. 

^ Pufendurf, Droit dc la Nature et dcs Gens, liv. v. chap. ii. § (i, note 5. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE I.A\V OF THINGS. — OK OBLIGATIONS BY CONSENT. 

Of the Contractor Ihiying and Selling and of E.vehangc. — Iiistit. lih. iii. tit. xxiii* 
* l)e ObligaMonibiis ox (^)ii9cnsii. — Explanation of tbo Nature of thi.s Class of 
Contracts. — Tiistit. lib. iii. tit. xxiv. Dc Emptionc et Venditione. — Nature of 
Contracts ex Consensu. — The Contract of Sale defined. — When it is (yompletc. 
— Effect of Error. — Representations and Statements by the Vendor. — Sale of 
a Eiiture Thing. — Sale of a Chance. —Tjcgal Principles as to the Price. — JDilfer- 
ence and Resemblance between Sale and Exchange. — Rules of the Civil Law, 
as to the Risk anil Profit of the Thing after »Salc and before Delivery. — RuRs 
of Natural Law. — Conditions in Sales. — Coiiditioiis Precedent and Siibseciueiit. 
— Pactum de Retrovadendo. — Addiclio in Diem. — Lex Commissoria. — Sale of 
Things not in Commercio. — ‘Sale of the Property of a Tliird Party. — Sale of the 
Same Thing to several Purchasers. — Rules of the Roniaii Law. — Princijilcs of 
Natural Law. P. 1>11. 

The foiirtli class of obligations, ex contractu., con.sists of those which arc 
Ctallcd obligations ex consensu. Contracts of this class are so called 
in the Koinan Law, not because other contracts arc made without the 
consent of the parties, but because the.se arc the only contracts which 
create an obligation from the moment that the parties have declared 
their consent by proper outward signs, and without its being necessary 
that anything should be delivered or that anything else should be done 
beyond that consent.® Sufficit eos qui negoiiain yerunt consentire. 
These contracts arc all named contracts^ {contractus nommatiy) in the 
strictest sense of the term, and not merely as contradistinguished 
from those which are not valid in the Homan Law unless there be a 
valuable consideration to siiiiport them, in wliich latter sense even a 
stipulation by question and answer is a named contract. 

These contracts by consent arc nominati, because their frequent 
use is such that their name suffices to express all their consequences 
and incidents. 

But all these distinctions arc unknown to natural law as well as the 
technical consequences drawn from tliem by the Civil Law. And 
indeed the distinction between named and anonymous contracts is 
not to be found, at least in so many words, in the Corjius Juris.*^ 
Contracts, ex consensu^ arc four in number, namely. Buying and Sell- 
ingy Letting and Hiring^ Societies or Partnerships, and 31andates.^ 

" Piifcnilorf, Druit de la Nature, L. 5, chap. 2, § G. Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxiii. 

^ Grotius, Droit dc la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. xii. § 3, ct n. 3. 

Iiistit. ubi sup. 
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And first, of the contract of sale, which is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. 

luthier defines that contract as follows. The contract of sale is a 
contract in which one of the parties who is the vendor binds himself 
towards the other, who is the purchaser, to give him to possess as 
proprietor a thing in return for a sum of money, which the purchaser, 
on his part, engages to give to the vendor.** i, 

The same learned civilian writes that sale is a synellagmatic contract 
as contradistinguished from an unilateral contract, and that it is also 
a commutative contract, that is to say, one in which it is the intention 
of each of the parties to receive an equivalent for what he gives. 
Three things arc essential to every contract of sale. 1st, A thing 
which is the object of the contract ; 2ud, A price agreed upon ; and 
3rd, The consent of the contracting parties.® 

The contract of sale (says .1 ustiiiian) is complete as soon as the price 
is agreed upon^ though nothing has been j)o.idj and no arrha or earnest 
has been given^ for the earnest is only the evidence of a sale having been 
contracted^ 

This is the general rule, but sales which are required by law or 
agreement to be contracted by a written instrument, are not perfected 
and complete until that instrument has been executed. And so it is 
where the sale is required to be contracted by a notarial instrument. 
There all the formalities required for that kind of instrument must 
be completed before the sale is valid. The purchaser refusing to 
perform the contract, forfeits the earnest if ho has given any.s‘ And 
the vendor so refusing forfeits double the amount of the earnest. It 
is to be presumed however (where there is room for doubt) that the 
written instrument is intended only to be evidence of the contract, and 
not to be an essential part of it.*' 

Ulpian lays down this rule : Sive in ipsa emptione dissentiant^ sive 
in pretio, sive in quo alio^ emptio imperfecta estS Hut the want of 
assent as to the thing sold must be respecting something essential, 
otherwise it does not invalidate the contract. Thus an error in 
corpore^ as, if the purchaser meant to buy the horse A, and the vendor 
intended to sell the horse B, render* the sale void. But it is other- 
wise if the error was only as to the name, for, Nihil facit error 
nominis si de corpore constat.^ 

If, however, there be an error in substantia^ though the parties 

•* Pothier du Contr. de Vente, art. prelim. • Ibid. 2, 3. 

* Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxiv. princip. ' Instit. ibid. § 1. 

^ Grotius, Droit de l:i Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. xvi. § 30. 

' Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i. De Contrnlicnda Emptione, L. 0. ** Ibid. § ). 
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agree as to the specific thing, the sale is void. Tims, if a man sold 
lead for silver, or copper for gold, the rule of Ulpian is applied, 
Quotient in materia erratur nulla est i^enditio} It is otherwise where 
the consent fails only as to the quality of the thing, as for instance 
its goodness or badness. Paulus says, Si (res) deterivs fuit quam 
ernptor existimaret^ tunc emptio valet.^ Hut this rule applies only 
wliere the purchaser was able to perceive the quality of the thing, for 
if the vendor took advantage of the inability of the purchaser to do 
so, the sale is void.“ 

The purchaser may, however, (whore the contract is not void) ob- 
tain an abatement of price by the action quanti minoris, or exemplo^ in 
consideration of the vendor having induced the purchaser to buy the 
thing for a higher price ^fan it was worth, by false representations 
respecting its qualities; though the vendor is not liable for mere 
praises of his merchandise, qur/i commendandi causa in venditionihus 
dicuntur.^ 

AVhere the purchaser has an opportunity of seeing whether the 
praises bestowed by the vendor upon his property are well founded, ho 
must judge for himsclf.P But if the vendor do not confine himself 
to general praises, nor to assertions the truth of which the purchaser 
may ascertain, but make statements respecting the property, for tho 
truth of which the purchaser naturally and proi^crly relics upon the 
knowledge of the vendor and is thereby induced to give a higher price 
than he would otherwise have done, the purchaser has an action against 
him to abate the price. 

Though the thing sold must be certain, that is to say specified, as 
well as the price (otherwise there can be no c^Jiisoiit to it), the sale of 
a future thing, that is to say, a thing not in existence at the time of 
the contract, is valid. Thus the sale of tho future profits of an estate, 
or the future offspring of an animal, is valid.*! And even a mere hope 
or chance, as the future draft of a net, may be validly sold.*^ But there 
is an important distinction between the sale of a future thing and the 
sale of a chance or hope. In the first species of case, the law holds the 

^ Pand. lili. xviii. tit. i. T)e Contrahenda Em]>tioiic, L. 9, ct vide L. dl. 

Paiid. i))id. L. 10. 

" Paiid. ibid. L. ll. Ami sec Pand. lib. xxi.'tit. i. Dc ^Edllitio Kdicto ct Rcd- 
hibitionc ct Quanti Miuoris. 

" Pand. lib. xix. tit. i. De Actione Empti. ct Vendititi, L. 13, § 4. Pand. lib. 
xviii. tit. i. De Coiitr. Emptionc, L. 43. Sugden, Vendors and Purchasers, vol. i. p. 3. 

p Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i. Dc Contrail. Empt. L. 43, § 1. Pollicitationcs venditorem 
mm ohligant si ita in promptu res est ut earn ernptor non ignoraverit, Pand. lib. iv. 
tit. vi. Ex Quibus Causis Majorca xxv. Annis in Integrum rcstituuntur. L. l(i. 

Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i. Dc Contrahenda Emptionc, L. 8. ' Ibid. L. 8, § 1. 
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contract to bo conditional, and to be of no effect, unless the thing 
which is its object comes into existence. So if 1 sell the future young 
of a particular animal, and the animal has none, the contract is of no 
effect, and the price is not to be paid. But in the second species of 
case, a chance is sold, and not a specific though future thing. Thus 
when the cast of a net is sold, the contract partakes of chance : there- 
fore, if no fish arc caught, the purchaser must nevertheless pay the 
price. In every case the question is one of intention, — whether the 
parties intended to buy .and sell a future thing, or a mere chance.**’ 

We come now to the principles of the Civil Law respecting the 
price. In the first place the price must be certain .and definite, or 
(which is the same in princi[)lc) data must be settled whereby it may 
bo rendered certain and definite, for otherw^e there cannot be a con- 
sent of the parties to the price, without which the contract is void. 
Thus it may bo agreed tliat the price shall be a given sum, or that it 
shall be settled by a third party, or generally by arbitration.^ And if 
the third party do not settle Ihe price, or if the arbitration be ineffec- 
tual, the contract is void. And the same principle governs the contract 
of letting and hiring.'^ 

Ulpian says, Sine pretio nulla vendiiio esL^ And the price must have 
three requisites. 1st. It must be a true, and not a fictitious price, 
though it be inadequate. 2ndly. Tt must be certain and definite, or 
capable of being defined. And Srdly. It must consist of money.* If 
the price be illusory, the tr.ansaction is a gift and not a sale ; if the 
price bo not certain, or cap.able of being rendered so, which is the same 
in principle, (for certum est quod cerium reddi potest,) there is no con- 
sent of the parties to the price, and therefore no sale : and if what is 
given, or to be given, on one side be not money, the transaction is an 
exchange and not a sale. 

The rule of the Civil Law is, that Pretium in numcrata pecunia 
consistere debit. There was some difference of opinion on this matter 
among the antient Jurisconsulti, but that of Nervaand Pocuhis was 
confirmed by several Emperors.y They held, with Paulus and Ulpian, 
that the difference betw^cen sale and cxch.ange {permutatio) is that in 
the former there is a distinction b« tween the vendor and the pur- 
chaser, as there is between the thing sold and the price, which consists 
of money : but in the latter there is no such distinction, because it 
consists in the mutual transfer of things one in consideration of the 

■ Voct, Comm, ad Panel, lib. xviii. tit. i. num. Ki. 

* Pothier, Traite du Contr. de Vente. num. 26. “ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxiv. § 1. 

* Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i. l)e Contralienda Empt. L. 2, § 1 . 

* Pothier, Contr. dc Vente, num. 18 — 21. y liislit. ubi sup. § 2. 
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other. In permutatione disverni non latest utcr venditor vcl uter 
emptor sit.^ 

All the rules respecting the contract of sale arc however applicable 
to that of exchange, except those which arise from the difference 
between the obligations of vendor and purchaser, for permutatio 
vlcem eniptionis ohtinetJ^ And Paulas shows that the contract of 
buying and selling derives its origin from exchange.*^ 

According to these principles, Pothier decides that if besides the 
])ayinent of a price in money, the purchaser engages to give or to 
perform something as a complement of the price, the contract is 
nevertheless a sale and not an exchange, because there is merx and 
pretium. And so Pomponius holds.® 

We have now to consider a very important paragraph of the 
Institutes. It is as follows : — 

When the contract of buying and selling is contracted^ {and this as 
1VC have observed is effected so soon as the price is agreed vpon^ ichen 
the contract is not by written instrument) the thing sold is at the risk 
of the purchaser^ though it has not yet been delivered to him. There- 
fore if after sale a slave die or receive any hurt^ or if a building or any 
part of it be consumed by fire ^ or if lands sold, or any portion of them 
be washed away by a torrent, or injured by an inundation or a storm, 
the loss in all these cases must he borne by the purchaser, who is 
obliged to pay the price agreed upon though he never had possession of 
the thing. Whatever may happen to the thing sold without the 
dole or fault of the vendor, the vendor is not liable. But if on the 
other hand, after the sale any accession he made to the land by 
alluvion or otherwise, this increase is to the sole j^rofit of the jmr chaser, 
for Commodum ejus esse debet cujus pcriculum est. But if a slave 
who is sold, either run away or be stolen before delivery, and neither 
fraud nor negligence can be imputed to the vendor, the question arises 

' Pand. lib. xix. tit. iv. Dc Reruin Permutatioiic, L. 1. Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i. 
De Contrail. Empt. L. 1. 

“ Cod. lib. xix. tit. iv. Do Rorum Permiit. L. 2. 

^ Pothier, Contr. do Ventc, mini. 30. Pand. lib. xix. tit. i. Dc Actione Empti. ct 
Venditi. L. G, § 1. 

^ This is a very curious passage, as a specimen of antient political economy. 
Origo emeudi vendendicpic^i permutationibiis eirpit. Olim enim non erat nummus ; 
neque aliud fnerx, aliud pretium vocabatur : sed unusquisqae secundum ncccssitatem 
temporum, ac rerum, utilibus inutilia permutabat, quando plerunquc cvciiit iit quod 
alteri superest alteri desit. Sed quia non semper ucc facile concurrabat, ut cum tu 
liaberes quod ego desiderarem, invieem liaberem quod tu accipere velles, electa materia 
cst cujus publiea ct perpetua sestimatio, difiicultatibus permutationum scqualitate 
quuntitatis subveniret : ea (que) materia forma publiea pcrcussa, usum dominiumque 
non tani ex substantia prmbet, quam ex quantitate : nee ultra merx utrumqiic, sed 
altcrum pretium vocatur. Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i. De Contrail. Empt. L. 1. 
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whether the vendor undertook the safe custody of the slave until delivery. 
If he did, then the risk of such casual occurrences falls upon him^ but 
if not, the loss falls on the purchaser. A nd so it is with regard to 
other animals and things, But (as against third parties) the vendor is 
held to be owner of the property until delivery, and therefore whenever 
any such loss occurs, he must transfer to the purchaser his rights of 
action, whether real or pei'sowd, if required. And so it is with regard 
to actions for theft and damage,^ 

The principles contained in this paragraph arc founded on the rule 
that the debtor of a specific thing is set free from his obligation by 
that thing perishing vvithout its loss being imputable to him.*^ As 
soon as the contract of sale is perfected, the vendor bcconio'^ debtor 
of the thing sold, and the purchaser becomes debtor of the price, and 
therefore as the thing sold is the subject-matter of the obligation of 
the vendor, that obligation must })erisli with the thing unless its loss 
be legally imputable to the vendor. 

And this doctrine is not contrary to the rule Resperit domino suo,^ 
though J ustinian lays it down that until delivery the vendor continues 
to be proprietor of the thing sold ; for this is as between him and 
third parties who are not affected by the contract according to the 
general rule of the Roman Law, that property is transferred, not by 
contract, but by delivery.* But as between the parties to the contract, 
the thing sold is the property of the purchaser before delivery, for he 
has an action f.o obtain delivery, and Is qui actionem habet ad rem 
recuperandam, ipsam rem habere videtury^ 

It follows from the legal principles governing this subject, tliat 
though the destruction of the thing sold sets free the vendor, the 
purcliaser remains liable to pay the price, for if it were otherwise, 
he could not be said to bear the loss. 

On the other hand, the purchaser is entitled to the benefit of any 
improvement or increase of, or profit from the thing sold, arising 
before delivery, for Secundum naturam est commoda cujusque rei cum 
sequi quern sequuntur incommoda ; and Ubi periculum, ibi et lucrum 
collocaiur} 

‘ Instil, ibid. § 3. 

•* Pothier, Des Obligat. num. (>57. Potli. Coiitr. de Vente, part 4. Pand. lib. 
xlv. tit. i. De Verbor. Oblig. L. 37* 

* Cod. lib. iv. tit. xxiv. Dc Pignoratitin Actione, L. 9. 

' Grotius, Droit de la GiiciTe et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. xii. § 15, n. 6. 

* Cod. lib. ii. tit. iii. De Pactis, L. 20. Cod. lib. ix. tit. xxxiv. Dc Criminc Stel- 
lionatus, L. 2. 

** Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 15; tit. penult. L. 143. Pand. lib. xli. tit. i. De Ac- 
qu^ndo Rerum Domiuio, L. 52. 

* Pond. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 10. Cod. lib. vi. tit. ii. De Furtis, L. ult. § 3. 
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If the vendor caused the impossibility of delivering the thing, or its 
deterioration, by any act, positive or negative, contrary to his obliga- 
tions towards the purchaser, the former must compensate the latter for 
his loss. Paulus says, Factum mum cuique^ non adversaria nocere 
debet *, and the purchaser should not suffer for the act of the vendor. 
And Ulpian rules that Qui doh desierit possidere pro possidente 
damnatur^ quia pro possessione dolus est which means that he who 
by dole ceases to possess is liable as though ho still possessed, for ho 
becomes liable by reason of his dole, as he before was by reason of his 
possession. From this principle it follows, that if the vendor wrong- 
fully lost possession of the thing sold, he remains liable towards the 
purchaser. 

But Paulus says, Nemo damnum fecit nisi qui id fecit quodfacere 
jus non habet} It follows, therefore, that the vendor is liable towards 
the purchaser for no acts or omiasions affecting the thing sold, but 
such as he had not a right to do or to omit. This subject requires con- 
sideration. The responsibility of the vendor is governed by this cele- 
brated rule, taken from a law of Ulpian. In contractibus in quibus 
utriusque contrahentis utilitas versatur^ levis culpa^ non etiam levissima 
proestaturj^ Therefore that degree of care and diligence is re(juired 
of tlie vendor which is usually bestowed on their own property by rea- 
sonable and careful men. Media diligentla, id est talis qualem vulgo 
bonus et frugi paterfamilias suis rebus adhibet.^ 

But if the purchaser delay to take possession of the property sold 
to him, the vendor is then relieved from all liability except for 
dole.^ And therein is included gros^ault or negligence, for Ulpian 
says. Lata culpa doh comparatur Paulus says, Magna culpa 

dolus est.^ 

The responsibility of the vendor may, however, be varied by the 
agreement of the parties, provided that agreement be not contrary 
to law ; as, for instance, an agreement that there should bo no liability 
for dole or fraud.^i 

It is necessary to observe that the general rule, that after sale and 
before delivery the risk of the thing sold is upon the purchaser, applies 
only where the contract is a sale of a specific thing, as, for instance, a 

j Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 155. Pand. ibid. L. 131, 157, § 1. 

* Pand. ibid. L. 151. 

™ Pand. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Commodati, L. 5, § 2. Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i.Dc Contrail. 
Empt. L. 35, § 4. Pand. bb. 1. tit. ult. L. 23. 

" Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxiv. § 3, num. 10. 

® Pand. lib. xviii. tit. vi. De Periculo et Commodo Rei Veuditse, L. 1/. 

p Pand. lib. ii. tit. vi. Si Mensor Falsum Modum dixerit, L. 1, § 1; lib. 1. tit. 
penult. L. 226. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 23. 
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particular horse ; and where the sale is not of a specific thing, hut of a 
thing in genera^ as, for instance, a horse^ and not the horse A or ; 
there, after the vendor has chosen what horse he will deliver, the 
horse remains at his risk until delivery, unless the [)urchascr accepted 
the horse."* 

It is evident that if the vendor sold a horse without specifying any 
individual horse, and afterwards procured or chose a horse for the pur- 
pose of its being delivered, and the horse died before acceptation, he is 
not discharged from his obligation by that event ; for he cannot plead 
the impossibility of performing his part of the contract, since though 
he cannot deliver that horse, he can deliver a horse, which was what 
he engaged to do.® In such cases the vendor is not the debtor of a 
specific thing, but of a thing in genere, — and he is ihcrcforc not dis- 
charged by the thing perishing. 

Such are the chief rules of the Iloinnn Law on this celebrated head 
of law, De Periculo et Commodo liei Venditce, But Piifendorf holds 
them not to be entirely in accordance with Natural Law. He is of 
opinion that, by natural equity, the loss ought in two cases to fall on 
the vendor after the conclusion of the contract, namely, wherever 
either he is in delay to deliver the thing sold, or the thing has not been 
delivered because it is at a distance from the place where the bargain 
was struck. In the former case he is liable by the Roman Law, as 
well as on obvious principles of justice. In the latter the vendor is 
bound to put the purchaser in possession ; and though the vendor is 
discharged by the impossibility of doing so arising without his default, 
yet the purchaser ought to b^discharged from liability to pay the 
price, because he has not recei\^ the equivalent due to him, and thus 
the contract is void and of no effect on both sides. 

But if the thing perish after the purchaser is in delay to take 
possession of it, he must pay the price, for the vendor is not to suffer 
a loss by the default of the purchaser.* These orinciples secni to be 
very equitable, and they would probably be observed in a question of 
this kind arising between nations, in preference to those of the 
Roman Law. 

The contract of sale, like other contracts, may be subject to a con- 
dition. Thus a horse may be sold ’ . ith this condition, — provided the 
purchaser be satisfied with it after a certain time.'" There the contract 
is in suspense. One effect of that suspense is, that the thing sold 

' Pand. lib. v. tit. penult. De Verborum Obligat. L. 23. 

” See the same principle in the distinction between mutuum and commodatum, 
Instit. lib. iii. tit. xv. § 2. 

* Pufendorf, Droit de la Nature ct des Gens, liv. v. cliap. v. § 3. 

“ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. § 4. 
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remains the property of* •* the vendor, and is at liis risk until the condi- 
tion is accomplished.* It is indeed evident that the thing sold cannot 
be at the peril of the purchaser while the contract is suspended by 
the condition ; for, as Ulpian neatly expresses it : Quod pendet non 
est ])ro eo quasi sit,y and therefore there is no sale and no transfer of 
property until the condition is accomplished. 

A sale may also be subject to a condition subsequent, that is to say, 
to be good until a given event. And thus an unlimited power may be 
vested in the purchaser to return the thing sold, and recover the price.* 
Of the same nature is the pactum de retrovndendo^ or jus retractiis 
conventionalism which consists of an agreement that the. vendor, or the 
vendor and his heirs, shall bo at liberty for ever, or within a certain 
time, to rc-j)urchase the thing sold.® 

The most remarkable species of conditions subsequent in sales by 
the Roman Law are addictio in diem^ whereby tlic sale is annulled if a 
more favourable offer be made to the vendor within a given time ; and 
lex commissoriarn which is an agreement that if the price be not paid 
within a certain time, the sale shall be void.'* 

I'he rules of law respecting conditions, which has been exjdained 
elsewhere,® are applicable as well to sales as to other contracts. 

If a man knowingly purchase something not in commercial as for 
instance a thing sacred oi* public, the contract is void and of no 
effect. Rut if he purchase it, being deceived as to its nature by the 
vendor, he has an action against the vendor, to obtain damages 
for the deceit practised upon him.*' 

Paulus says, Quas (res) natura ve^entium jus, vel mores civitatis 
commercio exueruntm earum nulla venditio est,^ The reason is that no 
man can convey to another a right which he has no power over, that 
is to say, which he has not himself. Nemo plus juris ad alium trans- 
ferre potest quam ipse hahetS Rut the vendor cannot exonerate 
himself from the contract by pleading an impossibility of which he was 
aware from the beginning, for no man shall profit by his own wrong.* 

* Fand. lib. xviii. tit. vi. Dc Fericulo et Commodo Rei Venditro, L. 8. 

^ Pand. lib. 1. tit ult. L. 109, § 1. 

' Pand. lib. xxi. tit. i. De iEdilitio Rdicto, L. 31, § 22. 

* Cod. lib. iv. tit. liv. De Pnetis inter Einptor. et Venditor. L. 2. 

Pand. lib. xviii. tit. ii. De in Diem Addict. L. 1. Pand. lib. xviii. tit. iii. Dc 
Lege Commissoria, L. 1 ; ibid. L. 3. ® Chap. xxxi. 

Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. § 5. 

'* Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i. De Contrahenda Yendit. L. 34, § 1. Instit. lib. iii. tit. xx. 

^ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 54. 

•* Ibid. L. 134. Pand. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 53, § 7> Non est tequum 
dolum suum quemquam relevare. 
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He is therefore liable to compensate the purchaser in an action fur 
damages. 

But though no man can convey to another a right which he has not 
himself, — ^a thing may be validly sold which belongs to a third party 
and not to the vendor. That species of sale is valid though it does 
not transfer thc property of the thing sold to the purchaser. It is a 
contract binding the vendor to obtain the thing sold from the owner, 
and deliver it to the purchaser, or to compensate him in damages for 
breach of the contract.^ And if the vendor delivered the property 
erroneously sold, believing it on probable grounds to be his own, and 
the purchaser be evicted, he is liable to the purchaser, but not 
if there be no eviction, for the sale is primd facie good, and the vendor 
gave the purchaser as good a title as he could. 

The same thing may be purchased by different persons either from 
the same or different vendors. 

Neratius decides that in such cases whichever purchased from the 
real owner shall have the preference; but that if each purchaser 
purchased from the same vendor, or if they all purchased from vendors 
whoso titles were bad, there whoever first obtained possession, must 
be preferred, provided he bo a bond fide purchaser, that is to say, 
provided he had reason to believe his vendor’s title to be valid.* 

So long as there has been no delivery, priority of time prevails, and 
qui prior est tempore potior est jure for no man can convey a title 
which he has already divested himself of,^ and therefore the first con- 
veyance prevails. 

But where one purchaser h|(|^obtainod possession with a bond fide 
title, he is preferred to a purchaser prior in date, for in pari causa pos- 
sessor potior est ; and, moreover, he is not to be deprived of the fruits 
of liis care and vigilance in obtaining possession. Jus Civile vigilanti- 
biLS scriptura estJ^ 

The rule of the Roman Law, that property is ' ransferred by delivery 
rather than by contract (except as between the parties) is founded on 
sound views of legal policy. The principles of natural law, however, 
arc somewhat different, for they prefer priority of title to priority of 
possession, — ^because the effect of the first sale (provided it be such as 

^ Pand. lib. xviii. tit. i. De Coutrahend. Empt. L. 28. Voet, Comm, ad Pand. 
lib. xviii. tit. i. num. 14. 

' Pand. lib. xix. tit. i. De Actionibus Empt. et Venditi. L. 31, ^ 2. 

^ Pand. lib. xx. tit. iv. Qui Potiores in Pignore, L. 14. Sext. Decretal, tit. ult. 
Regula 54. ' Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 54. 

Ibid. L. 128. Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. Quae in Fraud. Creditor. L. 24. See Co. 
Litt. 2.90 b, note 1, § 15. 
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to convey the dominium of the thing sold) is to divest the right of the 
vendor and transfer it to the purchaser. The vendor cannot there- 
fore afterwards dispose of that right, for Nemo dat quod non habet. 
Such is the doclrinc of Grotius, which seems the most conformable to 
reason, though his commentator, Barbeyrac, maintains that when one 
of the several subsequent purchasers has obtained possession, accom- 
panied with bona JideSy the thing is, as it were, lost to the others, 
though prior in date, and that they must therefore be content with 
their action for damages against the vendor 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

LOCATION OR HIRE, AND EMPHY'rEUSIS. 

Location, or Hire, and Emphyteusis. — Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. Pe Locationc Oon- 
diictione. — Analogy of Location to Sale. — Legal Nature of the Possession of n 
Lessee. — Locatio Rei, and Locatio Operis detined. — Rules as to the Hire. — A 
Species of Exchange resembling Location. — Emphyteusis defined and compared 
to Feudal Tenures. — A Species of Sale resembling Location. — The Obligations 
of the Conductor or Lessee. — What Care and Diligence are reipiired of him. — 
Imperitia culptc adnumeratur, — Rules of the Civil Law respecting Damage by 
Fire. P. 21(i. 

The contract of location or hire is the second of the contracts ex 
consensuy as they arc placed in the Institutes, and it is governed by 
almost the same rules as the contract of sale.*' Location is a contract 
where a hire is stipulated for the use of things or the service of persons.** 
It may be considered not improperly as a species of sale, wherein the 
subject sold is the use or service, and the hire is the price. On these 
principles is founded the decision of Ulpian, that a lessee does not 
possess ; which must be understood to mean that he does not possess 
as proprietor, and that therefore his possession is the possession of the 
lessor.® 

The possession of the lessee is w»hat Cujacius denominates natural 
possession, and rei detentioy as contradistinguished from civil possession 
or animo domini detentio, and ho lays it down tliat qui incumbunt rei 
aliencBy non possident, sed alii possident per eos.^ 

" Grot. Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. xii. § 15, num. 4, and note 6. 

“ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. princip. ^ Erskine, Instit. book iii. tit. iii. § 14. 

Pand. lib. vi. tit. i. De Rei Yindicatione, L. 9. 

Cujacii Comm, ad Legem 9, Pand. lib. vi. tit. i. De Rei Yindicatione. Cujac. 
Op. tom. vii. col. 249. edit. Yciiet. Mutin. 

V 2 
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Witli regard to the mode of constituting the contract, Justinian 
says : As vending and purchasing is contracted directly the price is 
settled, so letting and hiring is contracted so soon as the hire is settled 
and agreed upon. And the lessor has the action locuti^ and the lessee 
the action conducti,^ 

Location is of two species, namely, locatio reiy and locatio operis. 

Locatio rei is a contract whereby one of the parties obliges himself 
to give to the other the use and enjoyment of a certain thing for 
a period of time agreed upon between them, and in consideration of 
a price which tlio latter binds himself to pay in return.^ 

Locatio operis is a contract whereby one of the parties gives a certain 
work or service to be done by the other, who binds himself towards the 
former to, do that work in consideration of a price which he who gives 
the work or service to be done binds himself to pay to him who under- 
takes to do it/ And in the French code it is defined to bo a contract 
by which one of the parties engages to do something for the other in 
consideration of a price or hire agreed upon between them.^ 

The party wlio lets his work or service, or the use of his property 
to hire, is the locator or lessor, and the other is the conductor or 
lessee. 

The amount of the hire may, like that of the price in a sale, be 
agreed to be referred to a third party, or generally to be defined by 
arbitration. But if the hire be loft to be matter of future arrange- 
ment between the parties, the Roman Law considers the contract as 
not strictly location, but the anonymous contract of facio ut dcs^ or 
do lit des, as the case may be, and the party entitled to the hire may 
recover what is fairly due to him by an action, prepscriptis verbis, or 
on the case} The reason of this is, that the action locatl is inap- 
plicable, because the amount of the hire is left to be determined by 
future agreement of the parties, or by a court of law. But this is a 
purely technical point of the Roman Law, thougl* there may be cases 
where no court could settle the amount of the hire, and the contract 
woidd consequently be void for uncertainty, without some subsequent 
agreement of the parties. 

As the mutual transfer of things, the one In consideration of the 
other, is not sale, if one of them do not consist of money, but exchange ; 
so a similar mutual transfer of the use of things is not location but 
a peculiar contract.*' It is a species of exchange, because there is no 
distinction therein between the lessor and the lessee, which distinction 

^ Instit. lib. ill. tit. xxv. priucip. Grotius, Druit de la Guerre ct de la Paix, liv. ii. 
chap. xii. § IH. 

' Pothier, Contr. dc Louage, num. 1. » Ibid. niim. .392. 

Code Civil, art. 1710. ‘ Instit. ubi sup. § 1. ** Ibid. § 2. 
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is essential to the contract of location. It is a contract of do ut des^ 
and an exchange of labour or service is facio ut facias. 

It follows that there can be no proper contract of locaiio rei, unless 
the hire consist of money, or at least of something valued in money, as 
is the case with a corn rent, liut that rule docs not a})ply, except 
technically, and under the rule of the Roman Ijaw distinguishing 
anonymous from named contracts, to lucatio operis, 1'his is evident, 
for in a contract to give a thing, though not money, nor valued in 
money, in consideration of a work or service, the distinction exists 
between the lessor and the lessee.^ It is, therefore, location. 

There is in the Roman Law a contract called Emphyteusis^ which 
bears so much analogy to sale and to location, that it was disputed 
among the antients which of those two denominations it should bear. 
The Emperor Zeno, however, determined that it is a contract by itself, 
and of a distinct nature. 

Emphyteusis consists of alienation of immoveable property, subject 
to a perpetual payment in the nature of rent, called the carton^ to the 
landlord.™ Hiis contract may be .subject to a variety of agreements or 
pactions, biit if there be no special provisos to the contrary therein, 
the total destruction of the thing falls on the landlord, who thereby 
loses his rent, and the partial destruction or injury to it falls on the 
tenant.*' 

Erskine observes that Emphyteusis greatly resembles feu holdings 
in the Scotch Law.” Cujaciiis writes that it is a sjiocies of usufruct, 
because the grantor retains the proprietorship, or, as the English Law 
expresses it, the legal estate ; and he deduces the origin of fiefs from 
those qualified beneficial ownerships in the Romani Law. Hargrave 
disputes this position,? because the Emphyteuticarii were merely occu- 
piers of land under contracts of hiring ; but it wouhl seem that that 
sort of occupation may easily have led to the introduction of feudal 
occupation of land, as both have the grand characteristic of the separa- 
tion of the dominium utile from the dominium directum M And Cujacius 
fully recognises the difference between emphyteusis and fiefs, for he 
defines the latter thus; Jtisprcedio alieno in perpetuum utendi fruendi^ 
quod pro benejicio dominus dai ea lege, ut qui accipit, sihi Jidem et 
militicB munus aliudve servitium exhiheat,^ 

An emphyteusis is properly perpetual, but it may be granted for a 


' Voet. Comm, acl Panel, lib. xix. tit. ii. niim. S. Panel, lib. xix. tit. ii. Locati 
Conduct!, L. 1!>, § 3. "* Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. § 3. “ Ibid. 

" Krsk. Instit. lib. ii. tit. iv. § 6. Cujac. in Lib. Feudor. lib. 1. princip. ct fit. v. 
Opera, tom. ii. col. lOfifi and 1094, edit. Venct. Mutin. 

Co. Litt. 64 a, note 1 ; 191 a, note. Co. Litt. 1. 

(^ujac. Com. ad Lib. Feudor. princip. Oper. tom. ii. col. 1067. 
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long term of years, or for any other long period, subject to the pay- 
ment of the canon^ and the obligation of improving which belongs to 
this contract, that is to say, of cultivating the cstate.^^ 

Justinian gives another instance of a contract partaking of the 
nature of location and of sale. It is this : If Titius agrees with an 
artisan to pay him a sum of money for rings to be made by the latter 
out of his own materials, the transaction is, according to Cassius, a sale 
of the materials and hire of the labour or workmanship. Justinian, 
however, decides that it is a sale only. But if Titius himself furnished 
the workman with the materials, it is only a hire of the workmansliip.^ 

The reason of this decision of J ustinian is, that the transaction in 
question is the sale of a future thing to bo produced by the workman, 
in which the workmanship is paid for as well as the materials. But 
the fact that the workmanship is paid for, does not in itself make the con- 
tract locatio operisy for in a sale the form or workmansliip of the 
thing is considered, as well as the materials, in estimating the value, and 
whether the thing be purchased before it is made or afterwards, the 
nature of the contract is the same.'^ The obligations of the lessee or 
conductor are next to bo considered. They arc thu9 generally 
d(*scribed by the Emperor. 

27/e lessee (or conductor^ is hound to do all things according to the 
tenour of the lease or contract of hircy andy if anything he omitted 
thereiiiy he is, neverthelessy hound to it by equity. He who gave or 
promised hire for anything y is hound to such care in the custody thereof 
€Ls a diligent father of a family bestows on his property. And if 
notwithstanding that carCy the thing be losty he is no longer bound to the 
obligation of restitution.^ 

It appears by this text, that in location, as in other contracts, the 
agreement between the parties gives tlie law to the tiansaction.y And 
tlic consequences of the contract flow from the equity of the law, 
though not expressly agreed upon. Si quid in lege preetermissum 
fuerity id ex bono et eequo preestare oportet. 

The lessee becomes, after the expiration of the term of the hire, 
debtor of the thing hired to the lessor. The former, being the delator 
of a specific thing, is therefore set free from his obligation by that 
thing perishing without his fault. 

As this is a contract for the benefit of both parties, it includes 

■ Voct. Comm, ad Fund. lib. vi. tit. iii. iium. 3. Donclli, Comm. Jur. Civ. lib. ix. 
cap. xiii. § 3, lU, &c. * Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. § 4. 

“ Paud. lib. xviii. tit. i. De Contrahend. Kmptionc^ h. 20. 

*■ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. § 4. 

y Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Reg. Jur. L. 23. Cod. lib. iv. tit. Ixv. De Locato et 
Couducto, L. Ui. Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. § 5. Pand. lib. 1. tit. iilt. L. flO. 
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responsibility for fault as well as for dole.* The lessee is liable for 
levis culpa^ but not for levissima culj)a^ a degree of liability which 
attaches to a party deriving the sole benefit from the contract, as, for 
instance, a borrower.® 

Where a gem is given to be set or graven, and it breaks in the 
hands of the workman, if it broke vitlu materice^ he is not liable ; but 
if it was spoilt by his want of skill {imiteritia facientis)^ ho is respon- 
sible to his employer.** 

All cases where a man undertakes to do something with materials 
belonging to another in consideration of a hire, arc governed by tho 
celebrated rule of Celsus, Ulpiaii, and Pauliis, that, Imperitia ciilpm 
adaumeratur. The reason of this rule is that no man ought to 
undertake to do anything which may cause damage or injury to 
another, unless he possesses the skill necessary to guard against that 
danger.® 

On the other hand, if the lessee be injured by some defect in the 
thing let, the lessor is liable. Thus if vessels be let, and there be a 
flaw in them whereby wine escapes and is lost, the lessor is liable for 
the damage, and he shall not be excused on the plea of ignorance. 
And where pastures are let, and the cattle are killed or injured by 
poisonous herbs growing there, the lessor is liable in damages if he 
knew of the defect of the pasture, and if not, he may not claim any 
rent, that is to say, in both cases the contract is at an cnd.‘* The 
Civil Law has a special rule touching fire. Paulus says : Plerumqtie 
incendia fiant culpa iahabitatum : and Alfenus Varus says: Tncendiuvi 
sine culpa fieri non potest.^ It follows from these texts, that tho 
presumption of the law is against the person in whose premises the lire 
commenced. Put Varus concludes that if he took those precautions 
which careful men usually take, he is not responsible for damage done 
by the fire communicating to neighbouring houses. 

The last paragraph of this title of the Institutes applies 'to location^ 
the general presumption arising in all contracts that men enter into 
contracts for their heirs as well as themselves.^ 

' Puiid. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Commodati^ L. 5, § 2. Pand. lib. 1. tit. iilt. L. 23. 

* Vinnius, Comm, nd lostit. lib. iii. tit. x.\v. § .5. 

Pand. lib. xix. tit. ii. Locati Conducti, L. 13, § 5. 

*' Pand. lib. i. tit. xviii. De Officio Prscsidis, L. fi, § 7- Pand. lib. xix. tit. ii. 
I^ocati Conducti, L. § 5. Pond. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 132. 

*' Pand. lib. xix. tit. ii. Locati Conducti, L. xix. § 1. I’and. lib. .xix. tit. i. De 
Actione Empti. ct Vend. L. d, § 4 . 

* Pand. lib. i. tit. xv. De Officio Praefcct. Vi{;ilum, L. 3, § 1. Pand. lib. xviii. 
tit. vi. De Periculo et Commodo Rci Vciidit. L. 11. 

^ Pothier, Dea Obligat. num. 6/3. 
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If the lessee die within the time of the letting^ his heir succeeds to 
his rights.^ And so it is with lessors. But the presumption ceases 
where the performance of the contract is matter of skill, or otherwise 
personal to the party deceased, as in the case of a contract of hire to 
paint a picture.** 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OF SOCIETY, COPARTNEUY OR VAHTNERSn IP. 

Of Society, CopjirtniTv or Partnership. — Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxvi. l)e Societatc.- 
Definitions of the Contract of Society. — Its Four Es.sential Features. — Dis- 
tinction between I’cirtncrsliip and Community of Pro])erty. — Partnerships : 
1. Universal, or ' 2 . Particular. — Partnerships of Things or of the Use of Things. 
— Partnerships in Professions or Arts. — (knnrnercial Partnerships of Three 
Kinds: 1. Partnerships with a Collective Name; 2. Partnerships c» 
or Sleeping Partncrsliips ; .‘1. Anon 3 'mous Societies or Joint-stock Companies. 
— Hides as to the Proportions of (iaiii and Loss, and the Liability of Partners. 
— Corporate Bodies. — Analogy and Difference between them and Anonymous 
Societies. — Dissolution of Partnership. — Effect of Withdrawal and of Death of 
a Partner. — Extent of the Duty of a Partner, and his Liability for Dole and 
Fault. P. 22 1. 

The third consensual contract, that is to say, society or partnership, is 
the subject of this chapter. 

This contract is defined by Pothier to be a contract whereby two or 
more persons either place, or bind themselves to place something in 
common, for the jiurpose of lawfully making a common profit, for 
which they agree to be mutually accountable to each other.** It is 
perfected by consent without more, and it is synollagmatic or bilateral 
and commutative, which means that each party iiit nds to receive an 
equivalent for what he gives.** Erskinc more briefly defines this 
contract to be that by which several partners agree concerning the 
communication of loss or gain arising from the subject of the contract.® 
There are four features essential to society or co- partnership. 

1st. Each partner must either bring, or engage to bring, something 
to the common stock, whether it be money or other property, or 
something else, as labour, industry, or skill.'* 

•f Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxv. § (>. *' Pothier, Dcs Obligat. num. 674, 6/5. 

* Pothier, Traite de la Societts art. prclimin. And see Pufendorf, Droit de la 
Nature et dcs Gciis, liv. v. chap. viii. ’’ Ibid. num. 5 — 7- 

^ Ersk. Instit. lib. iii. tit. iii. § 18. 

Pothier, Tiaite de la Societi^, num. 8. Cod. lib. iv. tit. xxxvii. Pro Socio, L. 1. 
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2ndly. The contract of society must be entered into with a view to 
the common interest of the partnership, that is to say, in order to 
commune negotium genere^ otherwise it is the contract called mandate.^ 

Srdly. The parties should have in view a profit or gain in which 
each of them may hope to have a share in consideration of wliat he 
has brought to the common stock, otherwise the contract would be 
societas leonina^ unjust and void. Iniquum enim genus societatis est ex 
qua qnls damnum, non etiam lucrum spectetJ 

4tlily. It is necessary for the Vtalidity of a contract of society that 
its subject-matter or object be lawful, and that the profit in view be 
honest .and fair. JVec enim ulla societas mnleficiorum. Nec societas 
nec mandatum flagitiosce rei ullos vires hahet,^ 

These rules show tliat it is the voluntary association of persons for 
a given purpose that distinguishes partnership from community of 
j)ropcrty, or joint ownership. Thus Papinian calls partnership volun- 
tarium consortium. So where property devolves upon several persons 
together they arc joint owners, but not partners, for there is no agree- 
ment between them to be partners.** 

Partnerships arc either universal or particular. 

There arc in the Civil Law two species of universal society or 
partnership, luiinely, Societas universoriim ionorumy and Societas 
unlversorum qua* ex queesiu veniunt. 

Partnership universoruni bonorum is that wherein the parties agree 
to place in common all their property, present and future.* It is never 
presumed that this species of partnership has been contriicted. The 
intention of the parties to do so must therefore be express, or other- 
wise clearly indicated.** 

Ulpiau and Paulus define partnersliij) universoruni quee ex quoistu 
veniunt, to be that in which the parties place to the common account 
or profit all that they acquire by any species of industry or commercial 
transaction, but not what they derive from liberality, as a legacy or 
donation ; and this kind of society is presumed to have been contracted 
when the parties entered into the contract of society generally without 
specifying the precise kind of society.* 

Thus also the 2)artnership is not liable to the debts of the individual 

Pothier, Trsiite dcla Societisnum. 11. Paml. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 52, 
princip. 

' Pothier, ibid. num. 12. Pand. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 2f>, § 2. 

Pothier, ibid. num. 14. 

'' Paud. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Soc. L. 52, § 8. Ibid. L. .*11. 

‘ Pothier, ibid. num. 2JL 

Paud. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 7- Ibid. L. 52, § 8. 

' llml. L. 7, L. 8, L. .52, § 8, L. 9, L. 11. Pothier, ubi sup. num. 51. 
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partners contracted before the partnership was entered into, for such 
debts are personal to the partner who incurred them.™ And the 
partnership is not liable even to debts contracted during its existence, 
unless they be contracted in the partnership affairs.® Such are the 
chief rules of the two kinds of universal or general partnership- 

Particular or special partnerships arc of three kinds, namely, 1st. 
Those contracted to have in common certain things for the purpose of 
sharing their fruits or produce ; 2ndly, Those wherein the object of 
the copartners is to pursue in common some profession or art ; and 
3rdly, Commercial societies or companies.® 

Ulpian writes, Societates contrakuntur unius rei.P In this, as well 
as the other species of partnerships, either tlic things themselves 
included in the contract are placed in common, or only the use of 
those things. Upon this distinction is grounded the following cele- 
brated decision of C< Isus.*i Two men possessed, one three, and the 
other one horse, and they agreed to sell the four together as a guad- 
rigtty and to share the price, the owner of the three horses taking 
three-fourths, and the proprietor of the one horse one-fourth of the 
produce. Hefore the sale, the single horse, which belonged to one of 
the partners, died, and he claimed nevertheless to have a share in the 
jirofits arising from the sale of the other three. But Cclsus held the 
cLaim to be bad, because it was the use of the horses for the purpose of 
sale, and not the animals themselves, that was made common property 
and brought into partnership. Non enim habendm sed vendendee 
guadriyce coitain socictatem. But the Jurisconsult licld that if the 
intention of the parties had been to make the guadriya common or 
partnership property, the partnership would not be determined by the 
share perishing which one partner thus brought into a common stock.** 
This decision agrees with the rule lies peril domino suo^ for in the 
first case the horses remained the sole property of their original owners ; 
therefore each must bear the loss of his horse : b" t in the latter case, 
the horses would have been all and each, jointly and severally, the 
property of the partnership or the common property of the partners, 
therefore the loss must fall upon the society. In that case, therefore, 
the party who brought the one horse into partnership must bear one- 
fourth of the loss, and the other partner the remaining three-fourths. 
W e come now to partnerships in arts or professions. In them the 

Pothier, Traits de la Socicte, num. 52. 

" Ibid. n. 5.'k Pand. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Soc. L. 12. 

" Pothier, ibid. chap. ii. § 2. 

** Paud. ubi sup. L. 5. Pothier, ubi sup. mun. .'M. *• Paud. ibid. L. 5S. 

Ibid. Si id actum dicatur ut quadriga jicrvt, eaque communicaretur^ tuque in 
ea tres partes haberes, ego quartam j non duhie adhuc socii sumus. 
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partners are to bring to the common account all gains arising from 
the exercise of the profession, art, or trade, in the pursuit of which 
they have associated themselves together for common profit.® 

Commercial partncrshij)s, which are the third class of particular or 
special partnerships, are divided by commercial law into three species.* 
First, Partnership with a collective name or firm. This is where 
several traders agree to trade in common in the name of the parties 
to the contract. In these all the partnership affairs arc transacted 
in the name of the partnership, as for instance, A. B. and C., or 
A. B. and Company. But the partnership is entitled only to what 
the partners acquire in the name of the firm. Thus it is decided by 
the Emperors Diocletian and Maxiinian that a partner who purchased 
something in his own name with the partnership moneys acquired 
it for himself, though he was accountable to the society for the money.'' 
As the society ^\as not bound by the sale, it cannot profit thereby, ac- 
cording to the rule that contracts have effect only bet^^'ecn the parties. 
If however the purchase made by the partner be within the purposes 
of the society, his copartners may compel him to share the profits 
with them, for ho was guilty of a broach of contract towards them by 
appropriating to himself a profit which it was the object of that 
contract to obtain in common.* 

The second species of commercial partnership is called Commendite. 
It is where one party trades in his own name and another furnishes 
the stock or money. There the sleeping partner shares the profits 
with the acting partner, but bears the losses and liabilities only up to 
the amount of the value which he puts into the common stock, or so 
far as he has agreed to be liable. The reason of this limited liability • 
is, that the sleeping partner does not give his name to the partnership 
and takes no share in the business, and therefore no one can have 
dealt with the partnership with a view to his liability and credit ; 
consequently he is not personally liable towards third parties ; and ho 
is liable towards his coj)artners only up to the amount of his contribu- 
tion, or so far as he by his contract with them made himself liablc.y 

The third species arc anonymous societies, or joint-stock societies, or 
companies. These are where two or more persons agree to participate 
in a certain business which is to be done in the^name of one of them,* 
or under a collective name, designating the object of the association.® 
The partners in anonymous societies are not liable directly to third 
l^arties,*" because those third parties do not look to the credit of the 

" Potliicr, Trslitr dc la Sopicte, riiim. .'i.J. * Ibid. num. 5ii. 

“ Cod. lib. iii. tit. xxxviii. Commuuia utriusqiie Judicii, L. <4. 

* Potliicr, ubi sup. num. GO. y Ibid. * Ibid. num. Gl. 

' Code de Commerce, art. 29 — 31. ** Pothier, ubi sup. num. G3. 
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partners individually, who in this respect resemble sleeping partners. 
But they are bound to the extent of their interest in the enterprise 
(though beyond what they have contributed) to indemnify the acting 
partner or other agent of the society for what debts he has incurred 
in the partnership affairs. 

The particular cases in which this obligation attaches must be deter- 
mined by the rules of the Civil Law, regarding the contracts of society 
and mandatum or agency. 

As for companies, incorporated or otherwise, authorized by law, they 
have certain priviliiges, accompanied by regulations for the prevention 
of fraud ; but they are not within the scope of this chapter, as they 
depend more on public law than on contract. 

Justinian gives this general rule as to the proportions of gain and 
loss to be enjoyed and borne by partners. If no express agreement 
has been made between the partners concerning their shares of profit 
and loss, the loss must 1)C equally borne, and the profit equally divided.® 

This rule is grounded on a presumption of law that the parties so 
intended ; but where they did not contribute to the common stock in 
equal shares, the presumption ceases, and they share the loss and 
profit in proportion to their several contributions of capital, skill, or 
industry.*^ 

If, however, there be any special agreement between the partners as 
to their shares of profit and loss, it must be observed. Thus three 
persons may validly agree that two shares of profit and loss shall 
belong to one partner, and that the otlier shall have the remaining 
third.® And a contract is valid in which a partner has secured to him 
two thirds of the profit, with liability to only one third of the loss, for 
the co-operation of some persons may be so valuable that it may be fair 
for them to be admitted into partnership on very favourable terms.^ 
And of this the parties to the contract fire to judge. Legem contractus 
dedit. So one partner may contribute money '-diile the other only 
contributes his services ; and a partner may (as it was held by Servius 
Sulpicius) be entitled to share the profit without liability to any part of 
the loss though it cannot be lawfully agreed that a partner shall be 
liable 'to loss and have no share in the profits, for this is societas 
leoninaj which is unjusj;.^ 

With regard to the mode of determining the profit and loss, it is to 
be understood that if profit has been obtained in one business, and a 

*' Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxvi. § 1. 

Voet, (yomm. ad Fund. lib. xvii. tit. ii. num. 8. Paiid. ibid. L. 80, L. (>, L. 

Instit. ubi sup. 

’ Instit. ibid. $ 2. Pand. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 2.0. 

^ Pand. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 29, § 2 


ir Ibid. 
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loss suffered in another, the surplus of gain over loss is to be consi- 
dered as the gain.' Neque lucrum intelligitur nisi omid deducto damno ; 
neque damnum nisi omni lucro dcducto,^ 

If in any contract of society, the proportions of gain only, or of loss 
only, bo specified and settled, the same proportions are to bo preserved 
with regard to loss or to gain, as tlie case may be.* This rule is 
grounded on an e(iuitable j)resumption of the intention of the parties. 

It is iinpoi’tant here to notii that, as a general rule, the restrictions 
and liniitations of the liability of partners, by virtue of the contract of 
partnership entered into between them, do not affect the rights of 
third parties, creditors of the partnership, unless the latter dealt with 
the i)artnership on that footing. Thus it has been shown that it is 
peculiar to sleeping partners (because credit is not given to them as 
])artnei sdiy third parties) that they are liable to third parties only up 
to the amount of their share in the concern. 

This is the great distinction between a corporate body or an 
aggregate of persons to act as a body politic, and a partnership or 
society. 

In the former, the individuals arc perfectly distinct as such from the 
body which they compose, and those who deal with that body deal with 
it considered as a person, and not with the individual members. Thus 
TJlpian says : 8i quid nniversitnti dvhetui\ singulis non debetur ; nec 
quod debet universitas slnguli debentJ^ 

fhit copartnerships have not the legal character of bodies politic or 
persons in law ; therefore, the individuals composing them (who hold 
out their credit as i)artncrs) arc bound in their individual capacity by 
the partnership contracts with third parties. 

With regard to anonymous societies or companies “ they bear a 
modified analogy to corporate bodies, in this respect : Those who deal 
with them do not deal with the individuals ; but this is because they 
do not look to the credit of tlic partners, who arc a species of sleeping 
partners, but to the credit of the society. These societies, on the 
other hand, differ from corporate bodies in this, among other things : 
The partners arc liable to the agents of the society in their individual 
capacity, which is not so with the members of corporations, for quod 
universitas debet^ singuli non debent. Thus it appears that as regards 
third parties, anonymous societies arc in the nature of bodies corporate. 


‘ Instit. ubi sup. ^ Panil. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 30. 

‘ Instit. ubi sup. § 3. 

"* Pand. lib. iii. tit. iv. Quod Cujuscunque Universitatis Nomine, L. 7j § 1* 

" Pothier, Traite du Contr. dc Societe, num. 63. 
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And SO in tho French Law they cannot be established without Public 
authorization.® 

It now remains to be explained in what manner partnerships are 
dissolved. 

No partnership can be indissoluble. Nulla societatis in ccternum 
coitio est.^ And the general rule is that partnership exists only so 
long as the parties continue in the intention of remaining partners. 
Thus, if one of them renounce the partnership, the society is dissolved. 
If, however, a partner renounced with fraudulent intent that he might 
have the sole benefit of an expected gain, as, for instance, where an 
universal partner (totorum bonorum) renounced in order to obtain the 
sole benefit of an inheritance, he may be compelled to share that profit 
with the other partners. It is otherwise if, after renouncing, the 
partner receive some profit which he had not in view at the time of 
his renunciation ; for the whole' is his own. But those from whom a 
partner has so})arated himself by renunciation, are entitled to the 
exclusive benefit of whatever they acquire after such renuncia- 
tion.*! These rules arc grounded on abundant equity. Though part- 
nership lasts only so long as eacli and all the partners are willing to 
remain associated together,"^ no man can renounce fraudulently, or 
so as to injure the rights of his copartners, otherwise he would profit 
by his own wrong; and Nemo potest mutare consilium in alterius 
injuriam,^ Thus a partner who withdraws to secure a profit for him- 
self alone, which by the terms of the contract he ought to share with 
his copartners, is guilty of fraud, and he remains bound to them, though 
they are no longer bound to him.* And so a partner cannot lawfully 
renounce at a time when his so doing would injure his copartners. An 
unseasonable renunciation (intempestiva renunciatio) does not set him 
free from his obligations, but renders him liable for tho consequences.'^ 
Without this rule, no partnership would be safe, and it is essential to 
the fidelity and honesty which are necessary in thi contract. 

The effect of the retirement of one of the partners is (as we have 
seen) to dissolve the society with regard to all. Cum aliquis renun- 
ciaverit societatiy solvitur societasJ And so it is in case of the death 
of a partner ; for it may bo that he was the person with a view to 
whom principally the society was formed, or without whom its business 

” Code de Commerce, art. 37. ** Pand. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 70. 

** Instit. ubi sup. § 4. * Cod. lib. iv. tit. xxxvii. Pro Socio, L. 5. 

• Pand. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 63, § 7. Ibid. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 75. 

* Pand. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, L. 65, § 3. 

" Ibid. L. 17, tit. ii. Pro Socio. L. 17* § 2, L. 65, § 5. Pufendorf, Droit dc la 

Nat. liv. V. chap. viii. § 4. * Instit. ubi sup. § 4. 
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cannot be beneficially carried oiiJ Men enter into this contract having 
regard to the persons with whom they associate themselves,* and any 
change of persons renders the partnership no longer the same, there- 
fore the partnership is extinguished by the deatli or renunciation of 
one partner. 

Tt follows, from the personal nature of this contract, that the heir of 
a deceased partner does not become a partner as such heir, without a 
special agreement to that effect. He, liowevcr, succeeds to the rights 
and obligations of the deceased partner, so far as they are not personal 
to him, and aris(3 from community of property, l^'hus the heir succeeds 
only to the share of right and liability wliich the deceased had at the 
time of his death, as well as to the necessary consequences of those 
rights and liabilities ; but not to the future rights and liabilities of the 
society 

Another consequence of the rule that the contract of society is 
voluntarium consortium^ is that no new partner can be made a member 
of the society without the consent of all the i)artners. Socii mei 
socius mens socius non est}^ 

A partnership is also determined by the conclusion of the business 
for wliich it was contracted.*^ This is evident, for legem contractus 
dedit ; and on the same principle if a partnership be contracted for a 
time, it expires by the lapse of that time.*' 

The confiscation of all the property of one of the partners dissolves 
the partnei'ship, for as the fisc succeeds to his property, he is held to 
be civilly dead.® 

Also if a partner, being pressed by his debts, make a surrender of 
his goods {cessio bonorum), and they arc sold to pay his debts, tlip 
partnership is dissolved. And in this case, if the partners (including 
the bankrupt) still consent to remain associated together in partner- 
ship, it is the commencement of a new society.^ But this is not 
so in the case of confiscation, so far as the partner suffering that 
penalty is concerned, for he is civilly dead, and civil death has the 
same legal effect as natural death. 

The question remains to be considered, whether a partner, as such, 
is liable to the society for dole only, as is the case with one who suffers 
property to be deposited with him, or for fault also, that is to say, for 
negligence or indolence. 

y Panel, lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Focio, L. 65, § 5. 

^ Instit. iibi Slip. § 5. The rule is Qui societatem coutrahit, certam personam 
sibi elegit, Pand. ubi sup. L. 52, § 8. 

“ Pothier, Traite du Contr. de Societe, num. 144. 

** Pand. ubi sup. L. 1 9, L. 20. Instit. ubi sup. § 6. 

*' Pand. ubi sup. L. 6.3, § 6. ' Instit. ubi sup. § 7- ' Ibid § 8. 
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It is established law that he is liable, not only for dole, but for 
fault.* And as society is one of the contracts mutually beneficial 
to the parties, it follows that a [mrtner is liable for fault, that is to say, 
levis culpa ^ though not for levissima culpa: so that it suffices if he 
use that degree of care and diligence which careful men of business 
usually apply to their own affairs.*^ 

In that sense is to be understood the rule laid down by Justinian, 
that it suffices if a partner act with the same care and diligence in the 
partnership business which ho uses in his own, and that whoever 
chooses a partner wanting in diligence must blame himself, l^^)r 
Justinian says: Culpa autem non ad exactissimam dilhjentiam diri- 
yenda est, thereby imjdying that exacta dillyentia is requiredv* 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

OF MANDATE, OR PROCURATION. 

Of Mandate or Procuration. — Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxvii. Uc Mandate. — Definition of 
Mandate. — The Avtio Mandati^ Directa and Conlrnria. — Three Things essential 
to this Contract. — The Five Modes or Kinds of Mandate. — l^xpress and Tacit 
Mandate. — Ratification equivalent to Mandate. — Mandates General and Special. 
— Principles of Grotius as to Ambassadors. — Secret Powers and Instructions. — 
Powers Judicial and Extra-judicial. — Mandate for the sole llencfit of the Man- 
dator. — Mandate for the Benefit of both Parties. — Mandate Aliena Gratia. — 
Mandate Mandantis et Aliena Gratia. — Mandate for the sole Benefit of the 
Procurator. — Liability of an Adviser for Advice given. — Res])onsibility of Ail- 
visers of the Crown. — Illegal Mandates. — The Execution of a Mandate. — The 
Four Modes in which Mandate terminates. — Care and Diligence required of the 
Mandatary or Procurator. — Honorarium. P. 232. 

One of the contracts perfected by consent alone remains to be ex- 
plained, namely. Mandate. 

Mandate is a contract whereby jne of the parties entrusts the 
other with the transaction of one or more affairs, to manage them in 
his place and at his risk ; w^hile the other engages to perform the trust 

^ Instit. ubi sup. § 9. 

Vinnii Comment, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxvi. § 9. Pand. lib. xiii. tit. vi. Com- 
modati, L. 5, § 2. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 23. 

* Instit. ubi sup. Pand. lib. xvii. tit, ii. Pro Socio, L. 72, 52, § 2. Pufendorf, 
Droit de la Nature et des Gens, liv. v. chap. viii. § i. 
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frratiiitously, and to be accountable to the former for the perform- 
ance.*^ 

The party who entrusts tlie otlier with tlio business is called the 
mandator^ and lie who undertakes it is called the mandatarius or 
procurator. 

'fhis contract is gratuitous, and in most instances has for its object 
the sole interest of the mandator ; and it is synallagmatic or binding 
on both sides. But it is calk d by l*othier, iniperfcclly synallagmatic, 
for the primary obligation is on one side only, on the side of the pro- 
curator who has undertaken the trust. This is enforced by the actio 
mandati direcla. But by the procurator performing the trust, the 
constituent becomes bound ex post facto to indemnify him if he has 
been put to any expense, or has contracted any obligation in the 
execution of the mandate. This obligation, which does not arise unless 
the execution of the trust has given it birth, is enforced by the actio 
mandati contraria.^ 

'J'his contract is peculiarly important, because ambassadors and other 
public ministers arc mandataries or procurators.® ik)thier enume- 
rates three tilings essential to tlic contract of mandate, nanu'ly ; 
1st. There must be an affair or transaction which is its suliject-matter 
or object; 2ndly. ^riic mandator ami the procurator must have the 
intention to contract reci[»rocal obligations, the jirocurator to be 
accountable and responsible towards his constituent ttmehing Jiis trust, 
and the mandator to indemnify the procurator ; and iJrdly. The man- 
date must be gratuitous. 

Such arc the general principles of this contract. The Emperor 
thus classifies the diflerent kinds of mandate with reference to their 
purpose or object. 

The contract of mandate is entered into in five modes. It may be 
given solely for the benefit of the mandator ; or partly for his benefit 
and partly for that of the mandatary ; or solely for the service of some 
third person ; or partly for the profit of the mandator^ and partly 
for the service of a third person ; or for the bf^nefit of the mandator 
and partly for the use of a third person. Hut if a mandate he given 
solely for the sake of the mandatary y the mandate is useless, and no 
obligation or right of action can arise therefrom.^ 

This contract may also be divided with reference to the mode in 
which it is entered into. Thus a mandate may be expressed, or tacit.® 

■* Pothier, Contr. dc Mandat, art. prelimin. Burlaniaqiii, Principus du Droit dc 
la Nature, tom. iii. p. 248, part iv. chap. xii. ^ Ibid. § 2, eliap. i. 

'■* V^ittel, Droit dcs Gens, liv. iv. chap. v. § 5n. Dynkershock, Dc Foro Legat- 
or um, cap. 7> ** liistit. lib. iii. tit. xxvii. priiicip. 

^ Pand. lib. xvii. tit. i. Mandati, L. 18, L. G, § 2. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 60. 

Q 
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And wlicr(‘ l)ii.siiK‘s.s lias hcon done by a person neyotium gereiis, 
tliat is to say, for another without liis knowledge, if the latter ratify 
what has h(!on done, lie is hound by the contract of mandate. Ulpiuii 
says, aSi f/ttis ratuui hahuerit quod gestum est : obstringiiur actioua 
rnfmd'ttiS And Ulpian gives the rule that ratification has the same 
(iffi'Ct as maiidato, Rati hnhltio mandato comparatur,^ 

Tlie doctrine of Grotius respecting the ratification of treaties is in 
accordance with this part of the Civil Law.*‘ 

Mandates may be either general, comprel lending all the mandator’s 
affairs, or special, that is to say, confined to certain specified matters 
or a single biisiiu'ss. Tt must however be obscTved that the general 
nature of the mandate or procuration, whether with or witliont the 
clause cum lihvra (idministralione^ gives the [irocurator no power 
beyond that of a<lministration, which, according to the rule of Thildus, 
docs not include the power of alienation J And so Modestinus decides 
that a procurator omnium honorum cannot aliemate anything belong- 
ing to his constituent without a sjiocial power or mandate for that 
jjurpose, excepting fVuits of the properl}" and such other things as 
must ])crish, and thus subject the constituent or mandator to a loss 
if lli-"'y 1)0 not ali(Uial(‘d.'^ 

Jiut the procurator omnium honorum may mortgage or pledge the 
pro[)crty of his constituent where the power of doing so is incident to 
the management of the affairs or estate.^ 

This decision rests on the general jirineiple of Grotins applied 
by him to the acts of ambassadors and ministers of state and other 
public officers, that “ whoever gives a connnission or [)Owcr, gives at 
the same time, so far as depends on himself, the moral powers neces- 
sary for its execution.”*” 

Tims in another part of Iiis great work Grotius wuites : Persons 
are bound not only by their own act, but by the act of others, where 
it appears that they have appointed another to oe the instrument, by 
means of which, they intend to bind themselves.” “ This may be 
either by a special commission or power for a certain affair, or by a 
general commission or power for a certain species of affairs.’* 

“ AVhen the procurator or commissioner aCwS under a general power, 

^ Pimd. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. (iO. 

K Fund. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. De Solutionibiis, L. 12, § 4. Fund. lib. iii. tit. v. De 
Nepotiis Gestis, L. (i, § 

Grot. Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. iii. chap. xxii. § num. 2. 

* Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. i. Dc Reriim Divisione, § 42. 

** Fund. lib. iii. tit. iii. De Frociiratoribus, L. 63. 

* Fund. lib. xiii. tit. vii. De PignoratitiS. Actionc, L. 12. 

Grot. Droit de la Guerre ct de la Paix, liv. iii. chap. xxii. § 2, num. 2. Pand. 
lib i. tit. xxi. Dc Officio Ejus, &c. L. 6. Pand. lib. ii. tit. i. Dc Jurisdictionc, L. 2. 
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it may liappcii tliat tlic conytitiioiit may be bouml by tlie act of the 
a^onl, tlunifrli that act was contrary to tlie will of tho constituent, 
which will however was known to the procurator only.’* “ The reason 
of this is that there are two distinct wills or intentions in tho transac- 
tion on the part of tho constituent : one by which he engages to 
ratify and hold good all that the constituent may do in the matter 
committed to him; and the other, whereby he stipulates with tho 
agent that the latter will noc exceed his secret instruct ions.’’’ “ 

'J"ho argument of (Jrotiiis that tho secret contract Ix'tween tlu* 
constituent and the agent cannot affect third parties is in accordance 
with the maxim of Panins: Ainmadvvrtcndum csi ue conwnthi a!\a 
rc facta aut cum ulici persona^ in alia re alia re persona 
(irotius holds that on these principles must be di^cided the case of an 
ainbassad{)r, who by virtue of his cn'deiitials has promised anything in 
the name of his soNcreign, which is bevjiid his secret instructions. 

I’hat illustrious writer thus sums up these docti’ines: 'Mf tho 
agcuit exc'ceded bis socri't instructions, his constituent is nevertheless 
bound, j>rovided the agcMit did not exceed the limits of th(‘ j)ow'(‘r 
incident to the nature of his emploAnumt.’'!’ 

Crotius cil(\s in support of this legal theory several [)assages from 
the Paiuh'cts, in which it is laid down by Pl^iian that a trader is 
bound by the act of his agent or factor so far as regards the affaiis 
w'hich the agent is aj)pointod to manage ; and that if the <lisavow’al of 
the agent and the revocation of his power be not known to all men, 
the constituent is bound by the obligations contracted in his name by 
the agent towards ])crsons ignorant of tho rovocalion.‘i 

1'he leading pi*inciple in this head of law is the rule of the Canon 
Law : facit per alium^est perhidcftc si facial pir se Ipsuui^ ’riio 

mandator may, how'ev(‘r, reserve to himself the power of ratifying or 
disavowing the acts of his mandatary.*" ’Flu* third division and classi- 
fication of mandates has riderence to the nature of its subj(‘ct-mytter 
or objects, ^^andates or procurations may ha judicial^ that is to say, 
relating to judicial proceedings; or extrajudicial^ that is, n'garding 
other things, IJaving sketched out these various divisions, we will 
1 ‘eturn to the classification adopted in J ustiniaifs Institutes. And first, 
of mandates, for the benefit of the mandator or constilucnt. 

" Grot. Droit tie la Guerre et tie la Paix, liv. ii. eliap. ii. § 1:^. 

" Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. L. 27, § 4. 

*’ Grot. Droit tie la Guerre ct tie la Paix, liv. iii. cliap. xxii. § -1. Pufendorf, Dioit 
de la Nature ct ties Gens, liv. iii. chap. ix. § 2. 

‘‘ Pand. lib. xiv. tit. iii. Dc lustitoria Actiouc, L. 5 , § 11, L. 12, § 2, 4. 

^ Sext. Decretal, tit. ultim. llcj^ul. 7 ^- 

" ilurlainarp.ii, Priiieipca dii Droit dc la Nature et tics Gens, tom. iii. p. 05 . part iv. 
chap. iv. 

Q 2 
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A mandate is for the sole benefit of the mandator ; if for instance^ 
some one request you to transact his business, or to buy him an estate, 
or to become surely for him.^ 

A mandate is for the benefit of the mandator, and also of the procu- 
rator or mandatary ; as, for instance, inhere a man requests another to 
lend money at interest to a third, which money is to be used in the affairs 
of the mandator : or if a debtor request his creditor to accept as debtor 
in bis stead a third person, 

Mandate aliend yratid is as follows: The mandate is for the 
benefit of a third party only; where, for instance, a man requests 
another to transact the business of a third, or to hi/y an estate 
for him,^ 

This passage set'iiis at first sight at variance with the rule that no 
nian can legally slipidate for the sole benefit of a third party. ]3iit it 
is not so, for tliongli tlic mandator has no interest in the mandatary 
imdertaking the mandate, y(*t so soon as the mandatary has entered on 
the discharge of that trust tlie mandator lias .an interest, because he is 
li.ahle towards the third party for the administration of the maiidate.y 
13iit the right of action does not accrue to the mandator until such 
interest arises. Mandati actio tunc compelit cum interesse caqnt ejus 
qui mandavit,^ 

The next sjiocies are Mandat um mandantls et aliend gratia, and 
Mandatarii et aliena. 

The mandate is for the benefit of the mandator and of a third party, 
where ( for instance) a person requests another to transact the joint 
affairs of the mandator, and of a third party, or to he surety for him 
and a third party 

The mandate is for the benefit of the mandatary and of a third party, 
where (for instance) you are requested to lend money at interest to 
Titius ; for if the mandate were to lend it without interest, the mandate 
would he for the sole benefit of Titius}^ 

The last kind of mandate is Mandatarii tantum gratia. 

The mandate is for the benefit of the mandatary or procurator alone, 
if (for instance) it recommend you to invest your money in land rather 
than at interest, or the contrary. This is not properly mandate, but 
advice, and it therefore produces no obligation (whether it he followed 
or no), for no one is liable for the effects of advice given, though it be not 

* Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxvii. § 1. 

“ Ibid. § 2. One passage is OTnitted which relates to the Law of Sureties before 
the Novell, d. * Ibid. § .‘1. 

y Pand. lib. iii. tit. v. De Negotiis Gestis, L. 28. 

* Pand. lib. xvii. tit. i. Mundati, L. 8, § 6. 

'' Instit. ubi sup. § 4. 


*• Ibid. § 5. 
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snch as is expedient to be acted upon , for everp man is at liberty to con- 
sider for himself whether advice given to him he good or no. Therefore 
if you had money lying nnprofitably in your house, and some one a(hised 
and exhorted you to lend it out at interest,, or to buy something with it, 
he is not thereby liable to an action of mandate, though you invested 
your money unpi'ojitably, or lost it m consefjucnca of following his 
advices- 

1'liis pa.ssagc is governed by the rule of lllpiaii, Consilii non frnu- 
dnhmti nulla ohligatio est : ewterum si dolus et caUiditas interccssit, de 
dolo competit actio,'^ And the reason of this ruhj is ^YeIl [viven l)y 
Justinian. It is bceaiise tlie man wlio roeeives tlic advlei* may jiul^e 
for Iiimself whctlier it be exjunlicnt or no.^ I hit it is otlierwise with 
fraudulent advice ; for where an adviser uses fraud or deceit to induce 
tlie person whom he professes to counsel, to follow' his suggestions, 
ho, as far as in him lies, dc'privos that p(*rson of the full benclit of 
his ow'n judgment whether the advice had best be followed or r(jj(‘cted. 
The adviser is therefore res]>onsiblo. 

And those who advise the commission of a crime, or oven who en- 
courage in any way a person who is disjiostul to commit a crime, are 
liable to punishment.* 

With rc'gard to those who arc bound liy tluiir |)ublie eniployments 
to give advice to princes and governors, they may be liable for the 
consequences of advice given without fraud or deceit. The reason 
of this is that they have a positive duty of advising and counselling, 
cast U])on them by virtue of their offices, wliich they have voluntarily 
undertaken, and indeed in some instances no measure can be ado])ted 
without such advice. 

Thus the advisers of the crowai are responsible for the policy and 
wisdom as w’cll as for the legality of the iiK'asures of govcrninoni, 
because they are bound to use all their endeavours in the service of the 
crown ; and on the other hand deserve punishinent, if they undei take 
so important a duty without jiosscssing the ability recjuisite for its 
discharge. Wee videtur iniqumn si infirmitas culpw adnumeretur ; 
cum nffcctare quistjue non dtbeat in quo inteUigit, vel intvlhgere dehet 
infirmitatem snam alii 2 )erictdosam futuram}^ 

A mandate contrary to law' or to good morals is void, not only on 
the principles ajqilicable to all other contracts, but because no man 
can authorize another to do in his name what he cannot do himself, 

Instit. iibi sup. § fJ. 

Paiid. lib. I. tit. iiltim. L. -17. ' Iiistit. ubi suj). 

^ (Jrotius, Droit do lu Guerrt* ct de la Paix, liv. ii. chap. xxi. § 1. 

K Doiiiat, Droit Public, liv. i. tit. ii. § 2. 

Paiid. lib. ix. tit. ii. Ad Legem Aquiliain, L. H. 
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bocanRc* it is (vssontially iJIugal or wrong.* Quod quis suo nomine 
exerccre jirohiht lur ; id nec j>er snhjectam personam arjire dehet}^ 

He who excciihs a mandate must not exceed the limits of that 
mandate. For instance, if any one empowered you by mandate to 
purchase an estate for him for the price of 100 pieces of yold, you 
should not exceed that price, otherwise you will not have an action of 
mandate against him for repayment of the money ; and Cassius and 
Sabhius ettrried this doctrine so far as to he of opinion that you could 
not recover even the amount which yon were authorized by the mandate 
to spend. Hut the Peyasians were justly of opinion that in this case 
you ivouJd he enlitled to recover the amount which you were empowered 
to give. This opinion is the most eqnltidde. Hut if you purchase the 
estate for your mandator for a less snm than he specified in the man- 
date, you hare an action against him ; for he, who duects that an estate 
mag be purchased for him for 100 i)ieces, must be understood to have 
directed that if possible it may be purchased for a less sum.^ 

Tii(' I(?a<ling rnJ(' I’t'specting tlio power of tlio procurator to t](‘part 
from the strict letter of tlio mandate is to be found in a law of Pauliis; 
Melior causa mandantis fieri potest, deterior vero nuntjvam.^ 

'J'lie termination of mand'^tc is next to l)c considered. That con- 
tract is extinguisbod in four modes. They arc, two proceeding fi-om 
tbc mandator, namely, revocation and the death of the mandator; 
and two proceeding from the procurator, that is to say, liis death and 
his renunciation. And first of the (*xtinction of the mandate by 
revocation. 

A lawfully contracted mandate is dissolved if it he revolted by the 
mandator before anything has been executed bg the procuralor 

As mandate is lor tlio benefit, or at loa^t is actiopted at tlie rerpiest 
of the mandator, he may therefore revoke it whenever he pleases, so 
far as the procurator is concerned. Extiuctum est mandatum jinita 
voluntaie.'^ 

Hut Paulus decides that if before the i*evocation become known to 
the procurator he had already ex(?cuted the mandate, he has a right to 
be indemnified. It is otherwise if he knew of the revoeation.r Also, 
if before any part of the mandate has been executed, either of the 

‘ Itislit. ubi sup. § 7- Piind. lib. 1. tit. iilt. L. 51. 

^ Pand. lib. 1. tit. viii. Dc Adniiiiistmtioiic Uevum ad CUitates Pertinentes, Jj. 2, 

* Instit. ubi sup. § S. Diliji^cnter fines mandati custodiendi sunt : narn qui cxcessit, 
idiud quid facerc videtur. Pand. lib. xvii. tit. i. Mandati, 1^. 5. 

"* Pand. ibid. L. .'5. Paiid. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. ll.i. 

" Iiistit. ibid. § 9. And in tlic (^anon Law, sec Lancelot, lustit. lib. i. tit. vi. 

^ 13. " Pand. lib. xvii. tit. i. Mandati, L. 12, penult. 

I* Ibid. L. 15. Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. in. De Soliitionibus, L. 12, § 2. 
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parties die^ the mandate is dissolved. J3nf it has been established as 
InWf that the procurator may hare an action to be indemnified^ if he 
executed the mandate while in iynorancc of the death of the mandator ^ 
'provided his ignorance was justifiable and probable. If the law were 
otherwise^ the procurator would suffer for his justifiable ignorance of 
the fact of the death of the mandator. Upon similar principles it was 
decided that if the debtors of Titins paid their debts to bis slave who 
was his steward^ not hnowing that the slave had been emancipated^ 
they are freed from their debts by the payment, though, according to 
strict law, the payment was not valid, since they jut id to one irho was 
not the person to whom they should have jiaidJ^ 

'J1io law hore laid down by Justinian, that tlio di'atli of the mrni- 
dator extiiiguislios tlie mandate, rests on tlic riih*, Urtinctnui C'it 
mandatum finita volunlate, and on tlie peculiarly personal natur<' of tli() 
oblinration of the mandatary or proenrator.** 'flie reason why, on the 
other hand, the mandate is dissolved hy tlu' d(*alh of the procurator, is 
that he was tlie person trusted, and the trust d(K\s not j)ass to his Judr.^ 

Aceordinn^ to strict ])i*iiieiple, the mandate erases from the very 
moment of the death of tlie mandator; hut iiouw ftdei non couyruit de 
apicibus juris disputare, and, for tlie sake of eonvenii*nee, it is 
established tliat the jiroeiiration is affcelc'd l)y tlie ileath of tlie 
mandator only from the time that it is known to the procurator.^ 

And, on tiio same ('quitable principk's, is decidi'd the cast* of a 
jiayinent to a rojinted agont hy a person wlio did not know that the 
agency had lieen revoked.'^ 

Any wan is at liberty not to accept or nndertahe a mandate ; but if 
he accejH it, he must execute the mandate, or give notice with all speed 
to the mandator of his renunciation, in order that the mandator may 
either do himself what is the object of the mandate, or find another 
mandatary. For unless the procurator resign or renounce the mandate 
so that the mandator suffer no injury thereby, he is liable in an action 
of mandate, unless he have a. sufficient justification to plead for not 
having given tinielg notice of his renunciation , or he had a good and 
sufficient cause of renouncing at a time when his renunciation was 
injurious to the mandator''s interests.^ 

If the procurator be cither unable to execute the mandate, or iniahle 
to give notice of his inability or renunciation, he is not liable for those 
omissions. Impossibiliurn nulla obligatio est. And the Unman Law 
allows the procurator to renounce, though to the injury of the iiiaiidator, 

'' Instit. iibi su]>. 10. \\)Ct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xvii. tit. i. niim la. 

“ Paiid. lib. xvii. tit. i. Mandati, L. />/. ‘ Il)id. li. Hi), § 1. 

“ Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. Do Soliitionibus, L. 12, § 2, L. IS, L. .'D, § .‘I. 

Insitit. lib. ill. tit. xwii. § 11, Maii<hiium non susciperc ciiilibct liberum est : 
?usrej)tiim aiitnn rons.uinmaTidiini e.M. Pand. lib. wii. ut. i. MaiidHli. L. 22. ^ iiH. 
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if by the insolvency of the latter he become incapable of indemnify iiig 
his procurator, or if capital enmity arise between the parties.y 

As for the degree of care and diligence which the law requires of a 
mandatary, Pothier and Vinniiis agree that although the contract is 
gratuitous, yet the procurator is responsible not only for dole and 
gross fault, but for slight fault {levem cnlpnm) also : and they justify 
this exception to the general legal principle regarding the degrees of 
responsibility imposed by various contracts, by the argument that the 
procurator engages liimself to more than a person with whom property 
is deposited for safe custody, becjiuse he undertakes, not mere 
custody, hut the transaction of some business, wliici* is a greater 
undertaking. Spo/idet dlU^enllain et indust/riam gerendo negotio 
par cm, ^ 

The contract of mandate may be qualified by a term, or suspended by 
a condition.^ 

jMandate, unless It he gratuitous, becomes another contract. For if 
a hire or reward be agreed upon, it becomes hiring and letting {locatio 
conductio). And ice may laydown the general rule, that in those cases 
where the office or duty being undertaken gratuitously is deposit or 
mandate, it becomes hiring and letting if it be for hire. Therefore, 
if a man give clothes to be cleaned by a fuller gratuitously f the 
contract is mandate.^ 

J^ut if there be a remuneration given or promised by way of 
honorarium, the contract is still mandate.'^ Such a remuneration 
diffiii s from a hire, inasmuch as it is not an equivalent for the estimated 
value of the services, and it is merely collateral to the services 
rendered.*’ 

Thus it is with the salaries of ambassadors and ministers of state, 
and other great officers, who all stand in the relation of mandataries 
or procurators towards the sovereign ]>owcr. And the same principle 
is applicable to the revenues which are provided for the sustenance of 
the clergy.f 

W'^ith this chapter the subject of obligations ex contractu comes to 
a close. 


>’ Vinnii Comm, ad Tnstit. lib. iii. tit. xxvii. § 11, niim. 3. 

* Potliier, Dll Mnudnt. cliap. 2, art. 2. Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. ubi sup. man. 2. 
Pand. lib. 1. tit. iilt. L. 2."t Cod. lib. iv. tit. xxxv. Mandati, L. 13. 

^ Instit. ubi sup. § 12. 

Pand. lib. xix. tit. v. De Praiscript. Verbis, L. 22. 

Instit. ubi sup. § 13. Pand. lib. xvii. tit. i. Mandati, L. 1, § 4. 

'* Pand. ibid. L. G. 

* Pothier, Du Mandat, n. 23. Voct, ad Pand. lib^ xvii. tit. i. num. 2. Vinnii 
Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxvii. § 13. 

* Devoti, Instit. Canon, lib. iv. tit. ix. De SimouiH. G. 
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CIIAFfER XL. 

OK OBLlCiATlONS ARISING NKITIIKR FROM CONTRACT, 

NOR FROM A WRONG. 

Of Obi illations nrisin*^ neitlicr from Contract, nor from a Wronj^. — Instit. lib. iii. tit. 
xxviii. Dc Obli«ationibii8 qiuc (^iiusi cx Contriictii nasciiiitiir. — Incorrectness of 
tlic term Oblij^atioii Quasi ex Cnnt ravtu . — The true Source and Nature of these 
Obligations explained. — The Will of Man and the Law arc the two (biases of 
Obligations. — The Fiction of every ^lan being a Tbnisentiiig Party to the Law. 
— The Fiction of an Original Contract. — Dangi'r of Fictions in Public Law. — 
(Massifieation of Obligations without Consent. P. '2'i/. 

Ni'ixr to obligiitioiis ex ctrntracfu^ Jnstininii places that class wliicli 
he calls oldifrations arisiiinf tjutisi ex contractu^ heeaiise they spring 
neither from a contract, nor from a wrong.^ 

This subject lias already been touched upon/* but it r('(piin\s full 
exjdanation hi-re. Justinian does not define a quasi contract^ but 
shows what it is not, inferring that as it sjn-ings neither from contract, 
nor from a wrong, therefore it must be called an obligation quasi ex 
contractu. 

This obscurity or rather incompleteness in the Institutes has caused 
much research among the modern civilians as to the nature of a quasi 
contract. 

Some allege the tacit consent of the party bound, as the foundation 
of this species of obligation. Thit tacit consent is con.sent. Therefore 
the obligation wouhl, under this hypothesis, be ex consensu^ that is to 
say, ex contractu. 

Other writers hold a quasi contract to be a presumed or feigned 
contract, from whence an obligation arise.s.^ 'Hiiis ITeineccius define.s 
a quasi contract to be a lawful action whereby a man is bound, even 
without his knowledge, by reason of his consent, which is jiresumed, 
or feigned by equity. Thus he argues that when any one receives by 
mistake a payment which is not due to him, the law presumes or 
feigns that he consents to make restitution, because it is not just 
that he should acquire a gain by injuring another, and therefore 
commands him to restore what he has received. 

But the argument implied in this definition is unsound. It is as 


" Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxviii. princip. 

' lleincccii Klemcut. lib. iii. tit. xxviii. 


C’bap. xxviii. 
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follows: — Tlic c'onsent of the party is implied or presiimod by the 
law, because cvrry man must be presumed to consent to do wh :t 
justice requires that he should do. Mow as the consent of the party 
is ])resumed because he is bound by equity to consent, it is evident 
that his oblijration arises from equity; and the suj)eraddition of a 
presumed consent on his part for the purpose of producing another 
source of obligation is su[)erfluous. And the consent of a man to do 
what he is already bound to do by equity must always be superfluous 
so far as the obligation is concerned, because whether he consent 
or no, he is e(|ually bound to obey justice. 

It follows that a quasi contract is not a tacit contract; and that 
the obligation derived quasi ex contractu by Justinian springs not 
from a presumed or feigiuid contract, but from the law independently 
of any consent, real or implies!, of the |)arly. 

The real grounds and nature of this class of obligations ai*c as 
follow/* Every lawfid act of man from which one person derives an 
omohmieiit to the detriment of another and contrary to his rights, binds 
the former by an obligation to restore the gain which he has received. 

This important princi|de springs from the very nature of the rights 
of property, which are not extinguished by the loss of the possession 
of that which is their object, according to the rule of J*oinponius : 
Id quod nostrum e^t, sine nostro facto ad aliuni transferri non jxdestS 
It follows from this rule that if anything bo transferred from one man 
lo another, without an intention of the proprietor to part with his 
})roperty ; he who reci‘ives it is bound to make I’estitution. ]3ut 
on the same principles, if the hona fide possessor incurred any 
expense for the preservation or improvement of the property, the 
owner who claims it is bound on his side to indemnify him, otherwise 
the owner would make a gain to the injury of another, contrary- to 
equity. 

The conclusion is that what Trebonian calls an obligation arising 
from quasi contract^ is an obligation springing from the law of 
property which does not admit of aiw gain being retained coiitraiy 
to the two rules of equity : — Id quod nostrum est, sine facto nostro ad 
alium transferri non potest : and . l^quum tst ne.mincm cum alterius 
detrimento locvpletarL 

Trebonian probably adopted this denomination of quasi contractus, 
attracted by a species of symmetry in the names which he affixed to 
the four classes of causes of obligations. Thus he argues th.at as 
certain obligations arise neither from contract nor from a wrong, they 


Toullicr, Droit Civil, liv. iii. tit. iv. § 20. 
Ibiil. § 18, 10. Pand. lib. 1. tit. iilt. L. 11. 
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seem to spring contractu; and as lie divided tlie sources of 

obligations ex mnlrficio iwio delictn and tjuasi dclietu^ be separated the 
other sources into two classes, and calltMl tlieiii contractus and quasi 
contractus. 

From this classification may be deduced ih(' conclusion that there 
an; but two causes whereby obligations aic generated, namely, the will 
of man and the law.^ 

Th(‘ freedom and the intelligent nature of man enable him t») bind 
himself by bis own consent to others : and his obligations contrac'ted 
in that maimer spring not from the Alunlcijial Law, but from his con- 
sent, because the law would not bind him by those obligations, if ho 
had not consented to bind himself, and because if the Municipal Law 
di<l not bind him by enforcing the performance of his obligations, those 
obligations would still exist. 1'hey an*, ther(‘foi*e, correctly deno- 
minated obligations ex consensu, because the Civil or Municipal Law 
does not produce; them, ])iit only (*nforces them, and the natiii’al law 
(/rave est fidern f<t Here is the n'lnole, while tlie consent or convention 
is the immediate cause of the obligation. 

Jhit obligations not producial by consent and the free ^^iII of man, 
can proc(‘od from no olhei- source; than the* law, tlie commands of 
which are obligatory on all its siibj(;cts. Lt^jis vrrtus Jkcc esf, inqu^rare, 
vetarc, prrmltteje, puture.^ 

It may, i)eihaj)s, Ix' argued that Municl])al Law is fouiuhxl on general 
consemt, which is binding on* every member of the community 
as if he had expressly consented. I hit this doctrine, which can 
hardly be apjilied to any community, except a pure republic, wdiorein 
t;vcry citizen has a legislative power by himself or his ref)resentatives, 
is liable to great and numerous difiiculties in its practical ap])lication : 
and the obligation of obedience to iMimicipal Law' is far more safely 
rested on that natural law' which obliges man to seek by the cultivation 
and furtherance of the social state, the w^elfare and improvement 
of the human race, than on any such fiction of universal consent. 

^J'hus every man is bound to obey the Municipal Law' of his country, 
because if it were not obeyed, no social constitution could exist: and 
on this principle are grounded the duties of the citizen deduced from 
the social nature of man, and from the obligations imposed on liini as 
a consequence of that nature by the will of th(‘ ( reator. 

Hlackstone derives the diitii‘s of the subject from an im|)lied original 
contract; but the doctrine exjilained above shows that that contract 
(the existence of which, as Barbeyrac observes, never has been proved) 

^ Toullier, Droit Civil, liv.iii.tit. iv. § Sir. 
l*aii(l. lib. i. tit. iii. De L. /• 
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is unnecessary, since the obligations of the subject to the sovereign 
power rest on the same ground as the institution of property, of the 
social state, and of civil govcriiinent, which all belong to the secondary 
law of nature 

Besides, no subject may by the English Law renounce his allegiance 
without the consent of the sovereign ; consequently, his remaining a 
member of the nation cannot be said to imply any acquiescence in the 
Hup])Osed social compact ; for a will or intention implies a contrary 
power or freedom of clioice. lUjus eat non nolle rjui potest velle? 

It is indeed dangerous to introduce fictions into public law. The 
fiction of the social compact may be used to support ^vcii a grinding 
tyranny. It will be, perhaps, argued that this fiction is raised on 
grounds of reason, and the welfare of mankind, which arc the roots 
of natural law, and inapplicable to the rule of the tyrant: but it 
must then be admitted that the theory of government is based not on 
the fiction but on those grounds, and consequently that the fiction is 
unnecessary, and calculated to mislead men from the true fundamental 
principles of public law. 

Obligations arising from the law without consent or agreement are 
of two classes. 1st. Those which spring from the law alone without 
any act of the person upon whom the obligation is imposed. 2ndly. 
Those which arise from the law upon the occasion of an act of the 
person obliged, or of an act of the person to whom he becomes bound, 
or of a'*fortuitous occurrence. 

The obligations whereby every man is bound to pay taxes, and to 
perform certain public duties, such as serving on juries, are instances 
of obligations proceeding from the law alone. 

Obligations of the first class arise mediately as those of the second 
spring immediately from the law, for every obligation must proceed 
from the law, either natural or municipal. 

Obligations arising mediately from the law are brought into exis- 
tence by the law on the occasion of some act. Thus the obligation of 
a thief to restore stolon goods arises from the law of property, to 
which law he renders himself amenable by violating it. 

The act of the person to bo biund, thiis precedes the obligation, 
and is a condition precedent to the existence of the obligation, but 
the obligation si)rings from the law on the occasion of the act.^ 

That act may be law ful, or unlawful. Of the first nature are those 
obligations which Trebonian derives quasi ex contractu^ and of the 
second are those which he deduces ex delicto and quasi ex delicto. 

^ Ulackst. Comm, book iii. chap. ix. 

^ Pund. lib. 1. tit. ult. Dc Reg. Jur. L. 3. 

Toiillicr, Droit Civil, liv. iii. tit. iv. § H. 
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The former are founded on the doctrines already explained ; and 
the hitter arise from the principle of natural law th.it every one must 
repair whatever damage or detriment he has caused to another by his 
fault or wrongful act) ]hit on this more shall be said hereafter.*" 

I’he latter (obligjitioiis arising from the law on the occasion of a 
lawful act) may obtain on the occasion either of an act of the person 
bound thereby, as when a man through error receives what is not duo 
to him ; or of the act of the i ther party, as where one incurs expense 
for another by which the latter ju-ofits. In that case he who receives 
the benefit is bound in equity to indemnify the other who relied on 
his sense of justice that he w'ould not refuse to do so. A multitude 
of various circumstances, which arc called fortuitous, because they 
do not proceed from the will of the parties, may also impose obligations 
on persons without their consent. 

These doctrines may be thus summed up. Every obligation owes 
its origin either to a convention or agreement, or to the law without 
any convention or agreement. Those which arise fi om the law are of 
two species: — 1st. 'Fbosc w’hich sjn-ing from the; authority <)f the law 
only; and 2ndly, Obligations which arise from the Law' on tlic occasion 
of an act of the person bound thereby, or of the person to whom 
the other is bound by the eftect of that act, or of a fortuitous event." 
They arc said by Trebonian to arise quasi ex contractu. 

In the ensuing chapter the five obligations called Quasi Contracts 
will be successively explained. 

* Pothier, Dos Obligut. num. ll?B. And see the Frciieli Code, art. Carotins, 

Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix, liv. ii. elisip. xvii. 

See chap, xliii. xliv. " Toullicr, Droit (^iv. liv. iii. tit. iv. § 9. 
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CIJAPTER XLF. 

OK THE FIVE OBLIGATIONS CALLED OBLIGATIONS QUASI 
EX CONTIlACTir. 


Of till' Five Ohlij^ationa ciilli'd Ohli^ations Quasi ex Contractu. — Iiistit. lib. iii. 
tit. xxviii. l)e Obli^ationibiis qiue (^iiusi ox ( 'oiitraolii iiasouiitiir. — Negotiorum 
Gestio. — Actio Direct a ot Actio Coutraria. - Extent of the Uospoiisilnlity of 
the Negotiorum Gestor. — (hianliaiisliip. — Extent of the li* poiisibihty of 
(hiunlians and Curators. — Actio Tuteftp, Directa et Contraria. — Joint Owner- 
ship. — The Obligations of Joint IVoprietors. — Tiie Rij^ht of Division. — The 
Ri^lit of Veto of Joint Owners. — Tlie Actions Communi Diciduinlo and Fami- 
tiw Frviscinutfc. — Coiniiuinity of Profits.' Daiiiaj^e done by a Joint Owner to 
tlie (h)ininon Property. — Extent of Ftesponsibdity of Joint Owners. — Obligation 
of an Heir towards I.egatees and Creditors. — Conitictio Indcbiti^ or Restitution 
of Payments made rhroiigh Error. —Distinction between Ignorance of Pact and 
of Law. — Condiciio Indebiti obtains in both Kinds of Error. — Coudiefio Causa 
Data, Causa non Sevutd. — Condiciio sine Causa. — (hises where an (n-roneoiis 
Payment cannot be recovereil. — E.xception where the Debt is forbidden by Law. 
— Case of Parties in Pari Delicto. P. I'-Ki. 

Tin: first of the five .species of olilif^ations wliich foriu the subject 
of this ch.aptcr is nce/otiorurn yestio. It is thus deseribotl by Jus- 
tinian. 

AVhen any one lias transacted business of an absent man (^nryotla 
nhsentis gesserit) there arise mutual rights of action between them., 
which ate called actions negotiorum gestor nm. The person who has 
received the service has the actio directa, and the other y or negotiorum 
gestor y has the actio contraria. 

These actions spring from no contract, for they obtain where any one 
spontaneously undertook business, or the management of the property of 
another, without any mandate or authorization ; therefore this hind of 
obliyation is binding even upon those who are ignorant of the favour 
or service done to them. This law was received hg reason of its 
utility, that the business of those whj are absent without having been 
able to commit their interests to any one might not be neglected : for 
no one would take this care upon himself unless he had an action to 
recover what he had expended. Hut as the negotiorum gestor who has 
managed the business properly has a right to be indemnifed by the 
principal, so the latter is in his turn bound towards and accountable to 
the owner for his administration. In such a case he is liable and 
responsible, so far that he is bound to bestow the utmost care and 
diligence on the tosh which he has undertaken ; and it is not sufficient 
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for him to he as careful as in his own affairs^ if any one else might 
have conducted the husinf'ss with greater diligence and advayitagc}^ 

The gcMioral principle on wliicli I he engagement of negotioruni gcstio 
is fouiuled is tlie rule that no man shall derive advantage by causing 
detriment to anotherJ^ 

By virtue of this rule, if any one boncht another with <ho knowledge* 
of the latter and his ex])rcss consent whether previous or ex post facto^*^ 
the person deriving the ])encfit is a mandator and must indemnify him 
who confers it for any loss or injury caused by the service rendered. 
And the same principle; is applicable to a case where* the part) 
received the benefit in his iibsenc.e and without his knowledge of the 
fact. 

Even supposing that the j>arty derives no advantage from the 
administration of his affairs by the other, notwithstanding the utmost 
care and diligence of the negotioruni gestor^ he is ecpially bound to 
indemnify the latter; for if it were otherwise*, a pi*incij)al w'ould have 
the full benefit of the services of the negotioruni gestor, without being 
exposed to the uncertainty and flie chances of adverse circumstances 
incid(;nt to human affairs. Thus the negotioruni gestor would be 
exposed to all the risk, and the owner would have all the benefil, 
contrary to justice."* 

'riie extent of Ihe resjxaisibilify of Ihe negotioruni gestor is equal to 
that of j)ersons who derive the entire benefit from any transaction,*-’ 
because no man ought rashly to undertake the affairs of another 
without his consent, and he therefore docs it at his peril. (Julpa est 
imndsccre se rei ad se non pertinentiS Ihit, on the other hand, it is 
most important for absent persons that some one should take charge 
of their interests.^ It follows, then, that a negotioruiu gestor is legally 
justifiable for his interference only where there is lU'ed of that inter- 
ference, and where he managed the business as well as, under the 
circumstances, it could be manag(;d. 

, Such is the general rule. I'hus, if the negotioruni gestor cx[)oscd 
the interests of the owner to an unwarrantable risk, by undertaking 
something new in which ho had never dealt before, the resi)onsibility of 
the negotiorarn gestor extends so far as to make him liable even for 
the consequences of fortuitous eventsJ* 

But where a man from friendship or charity undertakes an urgent 

" Instit. lib. iii. tit. xwiii. § 1 . ^ Tcmllicr, Droit Civil, liv. iii. tit. iv. § 2.‘{. 

‘ Piind. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. dO. ** Panel. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro Socio, !-<. £i5. 

'* Iiistit. lib. iii. tit. xxviii. § 1. Panel, lib. xiii. tit. vi. Commodati, L. 5, § 2. 

^ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 

Pand. lib. iii. tit. v. Di; Ne<;otiis Gestis, b. 1. 

Pand. ibid. L. 11. And see the English Law as to Executor de sou torty 
2 Stephen, Comm. p. 244. 
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affair requiring immediate execution, his responsibility is more limited. 
In such cases the negotiorum gestor is liable only for gross faults, that 
is to say, for dole and lata culpa} 

The reason of this exception to the general rule is, that the negoti- 
orum gestor undertakes the affair upon an emergency, and without the 
possibility of calculating his own degree of capacity, or the chances 
that a more cai-eful and fit person might be found to manage it. The 
law therefore considers his good intentions, and applies liberally the 
principle of Gajus, Iniquum est damnosuni cuique esse officium suum.^ 

We will now proceed from the obligations arising from a voluntary 
to those occasioned by a compulsory administration, namely, guardian- 
ship. They are founded on the same grounds of equity as those of 
a negotiorum gestor^ but the responsibility of the guardian is less 
extensive. 

Guardians also who are subject to an action of tutelage y cannot he 
said to he hound hy contract^ for there is no agreement between 
guardian and ward. And as they are not engaged ex malejicioy it 
appears that they are hoiind hy (quasi contract. And hath guardian 
and ward have mutual remedies hy action against each other. For not 
only the ward has a direct action against his guardian ; hut the 
guardian^ if he has expended his own money in the a ffairs of his ward^ 
or has heen hound for him^ or has mortgaged his own proq^erty to 
creditors^ is entitled to the action tuielce contraria} 

The extent of the responsibility of guardians and curators is settled 
by a constitution “ of the Em[)erors Diocletian and Maximian, which 
declares them liaidc for whatever the ward lost, and whatever 
advantage he did not obtain in consequence of the dole, lata culpa and 
levis culpa, of such guardian or curator. The same rule is laid down 
in a law of Papinian," and it is grounded on the equitable principle that 
those should be fully prote(fted by the law who are unable to protect 
themselves. It follows that the guardian or cu. ator is bound to use 
that diligence and care in the performance of his duties which are 
employed by the average of careful men in the transaction of their 
own affairs. 

* Pand. lib. iii. tit. v. Dc Negotiis Gestis, L. 3, § 9. Erskinc, Instit. book iii. 
tit. iii. § 33. 

^ Pand. lib. xxix. tit. iii. Testnmentu Quern ad Moduni aperiantur, L. 7' 

^ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxviii. § 2. Potliier, Traitc des Obligations, ])art 1, chap. 1, 

§ 1 . And see Donclli Comment, lib. xv. cap. xviii. &c. 

Cod. lib. V. tit. li. Arbitrium Tutel®, L. 7 ^ 

" Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. iii. De Tutclis ct Rntionibus Distraheudis, L. 18. 

Pand. lib. xxvi. tit. vii. De Administrationc et Periculo Tiitorum, L. 33. A 
tutoribus et curatoribus pupillorum cadem diligentia exigenda est circa administra- 
tionem rerum pupillarium quam paterfamilias rebus suis cx bon^ fide pra:bere debet. 
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But the responsibility does not extend to a very sliglit dogroe oF 
fault (culpa l(cvissivia\ nor ctnisoquenily <lues the obligation of 
guardians and curators recpiiro the diligonec of diligeulissimus 'pater- 
familias^ because tlie office and duties arc not assumed voluntarily, but 
iindertakcn in obedience to the law. 

The guardian or curator has on his side a right of action to bo 
iiidcmnifiod by his ward for any outlay or loss occasioiuMl by fho 
performance of his diities.i* iUl these rules apply equally to guanllans 
and to curators.^! 

^riie next paragraph relates to the obligations of joint owia rs. 

Also when unythbig is the common property of several persons^ 
without any partnership between them iclth respect to that thiuy ; as, 
for instancBj if n thiny be jointly bcfpieathed^ or yiven to them all, they 
fire reciprocally bound towards each other in the action (‘<uinmmi 
dividundo, to restore whatever one of them has received alone, bet/ond 
his share of the profits arising therefrom, or to repay ir ha fiver nee. ssai // 
cxpences one of them has incurred touching the common properttj^ 

The same law prevails in the action h'amiliie ereiscimdie, for the 
division and distribution of an inheritance among eo-heirs.'" 

Justinian here gives instances of obligations arising on the oeCiision 
of an act of a third J)arty, wliiclqso far as rc'gai ds the j>arties engaged 
thcre])y, is a casual event. These engagements mn^-t not ])e ( on- 
founded with those the sole and imine^diato cause of \\ln( li is the law, 
and which are called by Lord Stair obligations, sncli as tlie 

duty of parents to aliment their children.^ 

1'hc distinction between the obligations f)f co-projiriotors and those 
of partners has been already explained;” but as the contract of soci(‘ty 
is where some thing or things arc placed iji common for I ho jmrpose of 
deriving from them a common advantage or profit, it follows tliat every 
partnership includes a community of property ; consoqiu‘ntly, so soon 
as the partnership has ceased, the partnership clTects may be divi<I(‘d 
by the proceeding called comniuni dividundo.^ 

The first and j)rincipal obligation of co-])roj>rietors is lo submit to a 
division at the will of any one of them. Nemo invitns cornpeflitnr ad 
communionemd This rule is grounded on tlio same reasons of h\gal 

Pand. lib. xxvii. tit. iv. Oc Contraria ct Utili Actioiio Tutebr, L. 1, G. (Jud. 
lib. V. tit. Iviii. De Contrario Judicio Tiitehe. 

A^innii Comm, ad liistit. lib. iii. tit. xxviii. § 2, in fine. 

*■ Inatit. lib. iii. tit. xxviii. § 3. ' Ibid, § 4. 

* Erskiiic, Instit. book iii. tit. i. § 9. Potliicr, J)es Oblijrat. jiart i. cliaj). i. § 3. 

“ Chap, xxxviii. * Pand. lib. x. tit. iii. ('omm. Diviiluinlo, L. 2. 

> Pund. lib. xii. tit. vi. xxvi. § 4. Cod. lib. iii. tit. xxxvii. Coinmimi Dixidundo, 

L. 5. 

It 
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policy as that wliich ohlii^os [jartncrs to siibniiL to a dissolution of 
partnorslii]). 

l<]v('ry co-|)ro])rictor has a right of veto {jus prohibendi) to forbid 
anything being done to the coininon property without his consent. In 
re pari potiorem cmisam j^rohlha nils esse constat 

The mode of dividing common property in general by the proceeding 
called cotnmiini dhkhindo^ and of distributing common inheritances 
among co-heirs, by the judicium fawllue ercisciindcc will be more pro- 
perly considered in commenting on the [>art of the Institutes, entituled 
He Ojficio ,Itfdlcis,^ 

It follows, from a law of Ulpian, th.at co-proprietors an accountable 
tow ai ds each other for any Ixmellt derived from nio common projiort y 
by one or more of them exclusive of the rest, and for damage done by 
one 01- imiro of them to the property, and that if one or more co-pro- 
pri(*tors bear any expence for the benetit of all, the others must iiidem- 
niiy ihem.^* 

The projM'rty being common, the profits accruing therefrom must 
bo common also ; conserjiiontly, every co-2)roprietor is bound to share 
with his fellows. 

As for damage done by a joint-owner to the common property, ho is 
bound to indemnify the others on the general j)rinci2)le. Factum suum 
cuiqne noccat, I hit his responsibility in this respect only extends so 
far as to rmider him liable for the consequences of the want of so much 
care and diligence in tlu; common business as he bestows on his own 
soparaie interests. Talem diligenllam preestarc dehet qualem in suis 
rebus. The reason (»f this limitation of resjmnsibility is (so far as 
regards co-heirs) the involuntary nature of that connexion, an<l in 
other cases that each co-j)roprietor has a common interest in the 
property.*^ 

It is, however, necessary to remember the rule Lata culpa dolus est, 
by vii tue of which a joint-proprietor may be liable towards his fellows 
foi- a fault which, from gross habitual negligence, he would have com- 
mitted ill his own sejiarate affaii’s. For an act which, in a man’s own 
affairs, may be only gi-oss negligc‘nce or absurdity, becomes dishonest 
when the interests of another are at s'ako. 

The next species of obligation which Justinian explains is that of 
heirs towards the legatees and creditors of the deceased. But the 
legal nature of those obligations has already been sufficiently con- 
sidered.** 

* Paml. lib. xii. tit. vi. xxvi. L. liS. '• Chsip. lii. 

^ Pand. lib. x. tit. iii. Conimuni Diviiliimlo, L. 3. 

'■ Panel, lib. x. tit. ii. Familiic Krcisuiinilsc, L. 2/i, § 1(5. Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. 
lib. iii. tit. xxviii. § .1. Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxviii. § 5. 
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Tho rights of logateos spring from the same .soui'cc as those of the 
licir, that is to say, the will of tlio deceased ; and those of tho crc'ditors 
are in principle the same after, a.s before, the death of their debtor, 
because he could not give to the heir more of right than lie himself 
had. 

Only one of the quasi contracts explained in tho Institutes remains 
to be considered. It is condictio imlebiti^ or the right to obtain the 
repayment of that which, not being <hie, was paid through error. 

Also he to whom any one paid through error what was not due to 
him^ is hound quasi ex contractu^ and his ohligation 7'eseiuhlcs that of 
a person who receives a loan. lie is there fore hound to restore ndtat 
he received.^ 

1'hc leading principle on this subject is the law of Poiiiponius, 
JEquum est ncminem cum alterius detrimenio fieri Invupletiorcml Mow 
where a man receives that which is not due to him, and whicdi the 
proprietor had not the real intention of transferring to hiin,^' since his 
intention was founded on error and is therefoi’e void, lie cannot 
retain that thing consistently with the fundamental nd('. Id quod 
nostrum est sine nostro facto ad (dium transferri non potest., nor 
without acfjuiring a gain to the detriment of another, lie is therefore 
bound to make restitution. 

IJut it is essential to this obligation that tho thing should have 
])Con paid through error. Cujus per ei'rorem dull repe.titio est, cgns 
consulto dati donatio est}^ 

As for the nature of the error, it is evident that there is no 
difference on principle in this respect between error in fact and error 
in law, for the equitable principles on which condictio iadehiti is 
founded, arc equally applicable to both.* 

It has been indeed argued that no man ought to bo ignorant of law, 
and that consequently no man can b»pni*mitted to jilead ignorance of 
law. l^aulus says, Juris ignoraniia caique nocct, fact i vero ignorantia 
non nocety^ Hut that geiKjral rule must lie limited by two celeliratcd 
laws of Papiiiian, where he determines that ignorance of law shall 
prejudice no one so far as to make him lose that which is bis, though 
no man may plead ignorance of law for tlie jiurpose of placing himself 
in a position more advantageous than he would have been in had he 
known the law. Juris ignorantia non prodest adquirere volentihus, 

^ Iiistit. lib. iii. tit. xxviii. § 6. 

‘ Paiul. lib. xii. tit. vi. Do Condicticmc Intlcbiti, L. 14. 

^ Non videtiir qiii emit consciitirc. Panil. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. IH). 

Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 53 . ‘ Vmnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxviii. J 

** Pand. lib. xxii. tit. vi. Dc Juris et Facti Ignorantia, L. 9 . 
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smnn vero pt tcvlihus non nocet} In other words, jio one can exempt 
liinisclf* from tlie operation of the law l)y pleadinir ignorance of its 
j)rovi.sioiis, but no man shall be wronged by reason of his ignorance of 
law. 

It f(jIIows from the text just cited, that where one person has, and 
another has not, a riglit to the thing in disj)ute, the error of the 
former, though it bo error of law, cannot prejudice him to the 
advantage of the latter, who would otherwise d(n’ive an emolument 
from the injury done to another. And Florentius Clmncns says, 
1 iiifjuifisiniiim ouletur hjnormitiam alterius alii pi'ofuturam.^^ 

We may conclude therefore that condictio indcMti obinins as well 
where the payment was made through ignorance of law as when it 
was caused by error of fact." And so Krskine holds the law of 
Scotland to be, but some late cases have been decided on the contrary 
ju'inciple." 

On tlie prijicii)les of condictio indehitiy introduced by erpjity to 
rest(jrc ]>roperty belonging io one man, and in the po.sscssion of 
another but without cause,i* is grounded the right to claim restitu- 
tion of whatever was given for a cause that has afterwards failed, 
and to be set free from an obligation wdiich has been showm to 
be without cause. These rights arc enforced by the proceedings 
called, condictio cavsa data causa non secuia^ and condictio sine causa,^^ 

Tins subject may be aptly concluded wdth the following law of 
J\ipinian : Ex his omnihus cansis f/nre jure non valuerant^ rel non 
hahnerunt ejjcctiun^ secuta per errnrem solutione, condictioni locum 
critJ 

Those cases remain to bo explained where a payment cannot be 
rccov('red though made in error, and not due to the person to whom 
it w'as made. 

It has been already shown that there are obligations arising from 
natural law and duty, wdiich the Municipal Law ucclines for reasons 
of policy or necessity to enforce* But as the Municipal Law does not 
and, indeed, cannot nullify those obligations,*’ therefore that which a 

' Panel, lib. xxii. tit. vi. Dc Juris et Facti Igaorantiu, L. 7, 

Ibid. L. 5. 

" Vinnius, Domat and Toiillier so bold. Voct and Ilcincccius arc of a contrary 
oninion. ° Krskine, Instit. book iii. tit. iii. § .54, note, 

p Pand. lib. xii. tit. vi. Dc ('ondictionc indebiti, L. (>(>. 

l*!iiid. lib. xii. tit. vii. Dc Condictioiic sim; Causa, L. 1, 4, &c. 

Pand. lib. xii. tit. vi.Dc Condietionc Inilcbiti, L. 54. 

" Instit. lib. i. tit. ii. § 11. Pand. lib iv. tit. v. Dc Capiti Miiiutis, L. 8. Civilis 
ratio naturalia jura corruniperc non potest. 
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man ought to pay, tlioiigli he could not ho compelled by law to do so 
is held not to he uidebitiim. The law denies the lonicdy, but not the 
riglit. Consofjueiitly, where a man pa3s that which he ought to pay, 
believing himself erroneously to he bound by the Alimicipal Law' to do 
so, ho cannot recovin* it. Dcbiti rl indebiti ratio in condictionc 
naturallter intelUyenda eat} 

These princi|)les extend even to cases where tliat whicli was j).*iid 
was due only by reason of an imperfect obligation or mere duty. 
Thus, where a motlicr believing herst'lf liabhi ])y law' to ,giv(^ a 
marriage jxwtion to her daughter, gave it; Paj)inian held that she 
could not recover the portion. Snh/aiti fal.sd opinlone, rclhajuitnr 
jnetntis amsn ; and the law will not lussist her to undo so coinniciulal)le 
an action.'^ 

As condiclio indehitt s])rings from equity, it can only ho excluded by 
an cquitcable j>Iea. Sueli a plea arises where a person does llii’oiigli 
error that whicli ho ought to have clone if ho had not been in t'l ror. 
There are cases, how'evi'r, wherein, though there is a natural obliga- 
tion, yi»t that which has been paid may not be recovered, bocausii the 
obligation and the payment are totally forbidden by the Muni- 
cipal Law. 

This is decided by Marcian, who holds that w'here an exception or 
plea is allow'cd for the advantage and favour of tlui defendant, to 
exclude a demand, ho may recover what he has paid through error ; 
but that where the excejition is granted in odio of the plaintiff, that is 
to say, because his demand is ftwbidden, it is otherwise, and what has 
been paid cannot be recovered.^ 

The reason of this is, that where the law' introduces an exception in 
favour of some persons, such, for instance, as women and minois, 
because they are liable to be imposed upon, and for their protection, 
the same reasons are suflficient to give them restitution of wdiatever 
they have paid contrary to the privilege which the law' grants t() them, 
though it must be remembered that even those [)ersons are liable in 
quantum lucrati sunt^ because the law intends only to protect them 
against loss, and not to enable them to obtain gain. 

]iut w'horc the law gives the exception or jjlca, not in favour of one 
party, but in odio the other, there that whicli was paid cannot bo 
recovered, for the very paynumt w'as a violation of the law as wx*ll as 
the obligation ; consequently, though the receiver or payc'c may 
be punished, and what he received taken from him, that he may 


‘ Pand. lib. xii. tit. vii. De Condictioiie liidcbiti, L. 64. 

“ Puiid. ibid. L. .32, according to tlic reading of Cujacius. 
* Pund. lib. xii. tit. vii. Dc Coiidictioiic ludcljiti, L. *10. 
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not profit by hi.s own wroiijiif, yot the other party cannot complain if he 
suffers tlie loss of that which he gave, in consequence of a transaction 
into wliicli lie should not have entered. Quod quis ex culpa sua 
damiivm sentit^ non videtur damnum sentireJ 

Upon this p!‘inci[>le is founded the rule : l/bi et danlis et accipientis 
iurpiiudo versatur, non posse repeti dicimus.^ 


CHAPTER XLIl. 

OF TriF KXTI NOTION OF OBLIGATIONS. 


Of tlic I'iXlinclion of Ol)li«j;iitioiis. — Instit. lih. iii. tit. .30, Quibus MoJis Obligatio 
'rollitur. — Of Pa) ini*iits. — Meuiiiiig of the word Solutio iti the Civil Law. — Part 
Pa}iiieiits. — Time of Payment. — Place of Payment. — Payment must transfer 
the 'JMiiiig Paid. — To whom and by whuin it may be made. — Elfcct of Payment 
by a Tliiril Party. — imputation or Aj)plication of Payments. — Acceptilatiou 
or Release. — Tacit or Presumed Release, and Express Release. — Real Releases 
ami Personal Oiseharges. — Novation. — Transfer of Ilypotliees on Novations. — 
Principles as to subsequent Creditors. — Delegation , — Dissolution of Contracts 
by Consent. -~Comi)ensntion or Set-off. — Confusion. P. 2()0. 

IIavixo propounded the Law of Obligations arij^ing from contract and 
from quasi contract, Justinian proceeds to the extinction or dissolution 
of obligations. This subject might, perhaps, have been more properly 
placed after the two remaining species of obligations, namely, obliga- 
ti(ins €x delicto and quasi ex delicto: but Trebonian probably ado[)tcd 
this arrangement, because obligations arising on the occasion of a 
wrong arc seldom extinguished otherwise than '^y the payment of 
damages, while the species of obligations hitherto considered ai*e 
frequently extinguished by the peculiar modes of j^ayment, which arc 
the sulijcct of this title, Quibus Modis Obligatio tollitur. 

They arc numerous. Several among the modes whereby obligations 
arc dissolved hav(^ already been considered. Justinian defers the 
explanation of those which extinguish obligations by exception, that is 
to say, by a plea pleaded in answer to an action, and confines himself 
in this title to the four principal inodes whereby they are dissolved 
ipso jure. 

> Pmiil. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 20.3. 

' Paud. lib. xii. tit. v. De (Jondictione ob Turpem Causam, L. 3. And sec above, 
at the end of chap, xxxiii. 
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Ohligatioiis arc dissolved by actual j)ayinent, or by other modes 
which have tlic same effect as payment. And first of actual payment. 

Obligations are extinguished hg the ixigmcut of that which is due ; 
or if any one^ with the consent of the creditor, gioe {byway of payment) 
something instead of that which should have htcnpaifL And it is the same 
whether the debtor himself pay or some other person for hint ; for he is set 
free from the obligation by the payment made by another^ whether with 
or without his consent^ and ven against his will. And. if the debtor 
pay^ those vdio ivere sureties for him are set free, it is the same on the 
other hand if the surety ])ay^for he is set free^ and the obligation of the 
debtor to the creditor is dissolved.^ 

The word solutio used by Justinian in this paragraph has in tlui 
Civil Law a very extensive meaning, embracing every species of satis- 
laction and dissolution of an obligation. And Ulpian says, Solvere 
eum dicimns qnifacit quod facere promhit}' ft is in this sense of the 
word solutio that an obligation is defined to be Vinculum juris quo 
necessitate adstringimur aUcujus rci solvendte.^ Thus the term solutio 
signifies in its stiictest acceptation the specific |)(‘rfomiance of wliat is 
duo. Solutio est natnralis prwstatio (jus quod debeturA Thus 
l^othicr says — “ Real payment is the specific accoinplishinent of what 
tlie debtor bound himself to perform or give. A\'hen the obligation 
is to do sometliing, the real payment proper to that obligation consists 
in tlie pc'rforinance of uliat tlio debtor is bound to do. AVlien the 
obligation is to give something, the real ]>aymont pro|)er to that obli- 
gation is tbe giving and transferring tlic dominion or property of that 
tiling/''*^ 

It follows from tlicsc definitions, and from the text of the Institutes, 
2\)Uitur obligntio . ... si quis consent iente creditore (diud pro 

alio solverit, that the creditor cannot he eom|)(!lled to receive any 
payment not specifically that to whicli tlie dc])tor is hound hy the 
obligation.^ I'he j)ayinont must corresj)oiid with all the modes or 
essential features of the obligation, for a man cannot be said to ])erforin 
Ills obligation towards another, suum ei frihutre, unless he perform it 
as it was agreed upon; and the debtor can change nothing in his 

" Tnstit. lib. ii. tit. xxx. prinoip. Tollitiir aiitcni omnia obligatio soliitionc cjus 
quod debetur .... hoc interest quis solvat. 

^ Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. Dc Solutionibiis, niiin. 1. Paiid. lib. 1. 
tit. penult. L. 17fi. ‘ Iiistit. lib. iii. tit. xiv. priueip. 

Voet, ubi sup. 

® Pothiev, Dcs Obligations, part •}, eliap. 1, 

^ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxx. princip. Pnnd. lib. xii. tit. i. De llcbus Creditis, L. 2 ^ 

§ 1. Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. De Solutionibiis, L. ys, § fi. 
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ol)ligatioii to llio i)r(‘jii(licc of the rights of tlic creditor, for as Papi- 
nian says, Nemo potest mutare consilium suum in allerius injuriam,^ 
Put (>n tlio other liaiid, as borne fide i non congruit de ajneihus juris 
dispulare^^^ tlie creditor cannot insist on a specific form of payment, 
unless he have an interest therein ; that is to say, unless he would 
suffer st)mo injury, loss, or inconvenience, if that form were not 
adhered to.* 

Wluilher the subject-matter of the obligation, that is to say, the 
debt, be divisible or indivisilJe, the creditor cannot be compelled to 
receive a j)art i>ay incut of what is due to him.*^ Thus Modestinus 
decides, that wliere the conlrael does not give the debtor the power of 
paying the debt by instalments, he cannot by tendering and depositing 
as part payment a ])art of tlie sum due stop the accumulation of 
interest, eve n with regard to the amount tendered and deposited.^ 
^J’liese rules may lx? summed up in the words of Poinponius, Front 
(piidfjuid contractiun est^ ita et sold dehet.^ And as one thing cannot 
be paid instead of another, so on the same principle part of a thing due 
cannot be ])aid instead of the whole. 

Put the ride that one thing cannot be paid instead of another must 
not be extended to those cases where specific performance has become 
imjjossible without the obligation being extinguished by that impossi- 
bility. In such cases the debtor is freed from tlie obligation by jiay- 
ment of damages." 

As for the time of ])aymcnt, a term is presumed to have been agreed 
upon for the benefit of the debtor. Ulpian says, In stipulationihus^ 
promissoris gratia tempos udjicitnry and on that rule he decides that a 
term of payment of a legacy must bo held to have been limited by the 
testator for the convenimice and benefit of the heir.” 

On this [irinciple Celsus decides that though the creditor cannot 
reipiirc the debtor to pay until the term has elapsed, the debtor may 
compi-d the creditor to receive payment belbre its ^xpiration.P 

Put the circumstancos of the case may destroy this jiresumption, by 
showing that the tt‘rm was intended for the benefit of both parties. 
And tliis is presumed in Mercantile Law where a term of payment is 

Piuid. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 75. Pantl. lib. xvii. tit. i. Mandati, L. 29, § 4. 

‘ Paiul. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. i)c Solutionibus^ L. 99. 

Potbivr, Des Obligntious, rium. 53-1. 

^ Piiiid. lib. xxii. tit. i. DoUsuris et Pructibus, I<. 41, § 1, 

Pand. lib. \l\i. tit. iii. De Soliitionibus, L. 80. 

“ Viimii 0)111111. ad Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxx. princip. num. 3. 

” Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 17. 

»’ Pniid. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. De Solutionibus, L. 70. 
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limited in a bill of exchange, because the punctuality of payments at 
specified times may be very im[»ortant to persons engaged in trade. ‘i 
With respect to the place of ])ayiiient, it is presumed to have been 
specified for the benefit of both parties.*^ But if no place of payment 
be specified, it is presumed that the parties intend that j)ayment should 
be made in the place where the obligation was contracted, unless the 
nature of the obligation, or the circumstances of the case, sliow tliem 
to have had in view any other locality-. And the debtor is not bound 
to seek the creditor for the purpose of paying liim, unless he agreed to 
do so.” ITence the conuiioii rule of Bartholiis the Glossator : Nulla 
morn ubi nulla pelitio, 

Thougli when the place of payment is specified, the debtor is bound 
to pay in that place, yet Ikj may make the payment elsewhere, provided 
he tender to the creditor at the same time compensation for the 
change of place. But if the creditor accept the payment without such 
compensation, he cannot afterwards claim it.* 

Unless whatever is paid or given in ])aymont to the creditor be 
transferred so as to bo made his property, the obligation is not 
dissolved, for Paulus says. Non viduntur data qua eo tempore quo 
dantury accipicntis non fiunt}^ And on this principle he decides that 
a del)tor is not freed l)y the [)aym(‘nt of a thing w^hich by reason of the 
defectiveness of his title is subsequently taken fiimi the creditor ; but 
tliat if the title of the creditor to the pro])orty, though bad from a 
defect in that of the debtor at the time when the creditor received it, 
become good afterwards, the obligation is then dissolved.* 

Upon these principles, if a creditor receive in payment, through 
error, that wliich was already his own property, the payment is void, 
for Quod meum est amplius meum esse non potest,^ 

And as a payiiicnt is void unless the [iroperty of the thing paid bo 
transferred to the creditor, and a part payment made without the con- 
sent of the creditor is void, — it follows that if part of that which was 
paid be taken from the creditor, because the property over the whole 
was not transferred to him ])y the debtor, the i)aynieiit is entirely 
avoided.^ 

Potluer, Dcs Obligations, num. 2.'33. 

^ Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § 33. Voct, Comm, ail Panil. lib. xiii. tit. iv. Dc co quod 
in Cfi-to Loco, num. 5, 7- 

^ Voet, Comm, ad Paiid. lib. Ixvi. tit. iii. mini. 12. 

‘ Voet, Comm, ad Paiid. lif». \lvi. tit. iii. num. 7. 

" Pand. lib. 1. tit. iilt. L. 1G7. 

‘ Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. Dc Solutionibus, L. 20, GO. 
y Potbicr, Des Obligations, part 3, num. 5dl. 

^ Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. Dc Solutionibus, L. 4G. 
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Payment must 1 k) made cither to the creditor himself or to some 
one authorized by him, or having power to receive it.^ And if tlm 
creditor ratify a payment made to a person unauthorized to receive iJ, 
tlic payment becomes valid.'* 

But we have seen that Justinian decides that a payment is good and 
valid though it be not made by, nor with the consent of the debtor.® 
AVhen the condition of the debtor is iin[)rovcd by the debt being paid 
by another, this decision may be grounded on the reason given by 
Gajus, that the Civil Jjaw allows — Etiam ignorantis imntique meliorem 
coaditionem facereA But this reason is ina])plicablc to payments 
made without the knowledge of the debtor, in cases whcio the payment 
is not beneficial to the debtor, but only substitutes one creditor for 
another. Tn such cases, however, the debtor has no right to object to 
that being done by another person which lie ought to have done him- 
self. And the law favours the payment of debts, and therefore con- 
siders the advantage to the creditor of receiving what is due, rather 
than tlie possible inconvenience which may result to the debtor by the 
change of creditors. 

Tlie creditor is bound to accept payment from a third person as he 
is from the debtor. And the tender of payment by a third pjirty is as 
effectual as if made by the dclitor.® 

But this doctrine is not applicable to obligations faciendl ; for in 
almost every case of that description it is an essential part of the con- 
tract that it should be ])crformcd by the person spc'cificd, and therefore 
the creditor cannot be rerpiired to accept pcTformance by any otlier.^ 
The effect of payment by a third party with respect to that party is 
this: Tf it be made against the will of the debtor, the third party has 
no' remedy to recover the amount from him.ff But if the third jiarty 
paid with the knowledge or express consent of the debtor, he has the 
action mandati to recover the amount, for he acted as the procurator 
of the debtor. Qui non prohibit pro*se iniervenivty mandare creditur.^ 
And it is the same. when the debtor approves or ratifies a payment 
made for him to his creditor without his knowledge. Ratihabitio 
mandato compuratur} 

“ Pothier, Dcs Obligations, part num. 501. Paiiil. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. ISO. 
Pothicr, Dcs Obligations, part 3, chap. i. § 2, 3. 

•’ Panel. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. Dc Solntionibus, L. 

*■ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxx. ])rincip. Cod. lib. viii. tit. xliii. Dc Solntionibus, L. 1 / . 

•' Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. Dc Solntionibus, L. 53. 

Cod. lib. viii. tit. xliii. Dc Solntionibus, L. 17. 

' Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii.'De Solntionibus, L. 31. 

* Pand. lib. xvii. tit. i. Mandati, L. 40. (^od. lib. ii. tit. xix. Dc Negotiis Ccstis, 

L. 24. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 00. 

' Pand. ibid. Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. Dc Solntionibus, L. 12, § 1. 
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If tlie third |)arty paid tlio debt without tlio hiiowlodge of the 
debtor, lie lias the action netjo thrum yestorum against the debtor to 
recover what he paid. 

AVhere a debtor owes several distinct debts to the same creditor, 
the creditor is bound to receive payment of each of them separately ; 
and questions may therefore arise as to the application, or, in the 
language of the Civil Law, the imputation of such payments. For the 
decision of such cases, the following rules - are laid down by the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius and by Ulpian.* 

The debtor may, at the time of payment, impute it to whichever of 
the separate debts he desires to pay in prcfcrenco to the others. l"ho 
reason of this rule is, that the priority of a debt over others (which is 
the only ground on which a compulsory priority of payment can bo 
supported) is not a sufficient reason to render the payment of one debt 
before that of another obligatory* on the debtor, since they are all 
equally due, and the creditor may therefore demand ]>aynient of any 
one, or of all the debts. Now if the debtor had not that privilege of 
choice, the creditor would have the power to prevent his extinguishing 
any dclit subsequent in date* to a debt wliicli the debtor might not be 
able to pay at the time. Thus, supposing a man to o\v(; a debt of 
FIOOO, and another debt, subsequent in date, of .PI 00, there the 
debtor, if he had not the power of choosing which debt he would pay 
first, would be subject to a hardship. Foi*, though able to pay the 
small debt, he would be precluded from doing so because he had not 
previously paid the larger debt. And this would bo unjust, because 
the creditor, by giving credit to a man already his debtor, may fairly 
be argued to have jdaced the second debt on the same foothig as" the 
first, the payment of which he might have required before giving the 
fresh credit. Another principle on which all these rules arc founded, 
is, that these indulgences grant(‘d to the debtor, without prejudice to 
the right of the creditor to enforce the payment of all the debts, 
greatly contribute to facilitate the liberation of debtors, which is 
beneficial to the parties and also to the community. 

If the debtor do not impute the payment, the creditor may do so, 
but ho must observe this most just rule of Ulpian : In id constituat 
solutum^ in quod ipse si dcheret esset soluturus, JEquissirnum cniin 
visum est creditorem ita aycre rem debitoris nt suam ayeret^^^ 

^ Pand. lib. xvii. tit. i. Mandati, L. (», § 2. 

* Cod. lib. viii. tit. xliii. l)c Soluticniibiis, L. 1. Piiud. lib. xlv. tit. iii. L. 1. And 
see on this subject the French Code Civil, art. l2o:b &c. And (for the English 
Law) Harrison’s Digest. (ISdd), col. 2J.‘n. 

"" Pantl. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. De Solutionibus, L. 1. lie is not so restricted by the 
English Law. Caniphcll v. Hodgson, Coiv. 71. Hall v. Wood, 14 East, 213 ii. 
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The ease ill wliicli no imputation of tlic payment is made by either 
debtor or creditor remains to be explained. It is governed by tlie 
same rules which the creditor is bound to observe in applying a 
}iayment according to the general prineijilo of ITljiian just given above. 

LJlpian says Quotiens indisiincte quid solvit ur^ in (jruviorem causain 
videri solutum ; si vv.ro nulla 2)raigravat^ in antiqniorem,^ 

Thus tlie most onerous debt — that is to say, the debt which bears 
hardest on the debtor — has tJic i)reference, and the priority of date is 
resorted to only cfrfcris j)aribus\ 

Jly virtue of tliis rule the payment is imputed rather on what the 
debtor owes in liis own name, than upon what he owes as surety for 
another, and rather on what he owes under a penalty or forf<‘itiire 
than on a simjdc delit.*^ And TJlpian decides that tlie j»ayment must 
be imputed on a debt actually due rather than on one not actually due 
or which is disputed P 

On the same principles a payment should be imputed on a debt the 
nonpayment of which imports legal infamy, rather than on any other : 
and if the payment accepted by the creditor be greater than the 
amount of the debt upon which it is imputed, the surplus is inijmted 
on the debt on which the payment would have been imputed if the 
other had not had the preference.^! 

A payment is im[)uted rather on a debt which bears interest 
and one secured on mortgage or by fidyussion than on one of an 
opposite description.*^ But in the Scotch law^ this rule is improved, 
by applying indefinite payments, in preference to those debts which 
are least secured, provided some debt be not thereby left unsatisfied, 
the nonpayment of wdiich would expose the debtor to a rigorous 
forfeiture.** 

If principal and interest be due, the payment must be imputed first 
on the interest, and the surjdus (if there bo any) must be applied to 
the jiayment of the principal so far as it will go.*- The reason of this 
rule is that the principal and interest being, as it were, one debt, 
since they arc due by virtue of one obligation, it is just towards the 
creditor that he should be paid first the interest for the delay in the 
payment of which he is entitled to no compensation, and then the 
principal which, if it be not paid, produces interest. But the creditor 
cannot be compelled to receive payment of the interest without the 

" Panel, lib. xlvi. tit. iii. Du Solutionibus, L. 1, 3 . Cod. ibid. L. 1. 

'* Pand. il)id. L. 4. . f Paiid. ibid. L. 1, 103. 

'' Pand. ibid. L. 07- 

' Pothicr, Dcs Oblij^ations, num. 5G7* Corollaire, 3. 

“ Erskiiic, Instit. book iii. tit. iv. § ii. 

' Cud. lib. viii. tit. xliii. Dc SSolutionibus, L. 1. 
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])rineii)al, because botli together are one debt, under one obligation.*' 
Tf however there be a fair d*)ubt whether the interest be duo or no, 
the creditor maybe compelled, at thc^ discretion of the judge, to 
receive what is acknowledged to be duo without prejudice to his 
ulterior claims.* 

W e will now proceed to the next paragraph of the Tiistiiutes, which 
relates to acccptilatio or ivlease. 

Also ohliyaLlons arc cxtingiushed by accvptilaiion^ which is a feigned 
payments 

The peculiar form of (piostioii and answer by wliich releases were 
effected in the old Civil Law arises from the technical formula of 
question and answer, called stipulation. Tt was con.-efjuently applicable 
only to obligations contracted in that particular mode, until it was 
ingeniously extended to every other species of obligation by that 
profound technical lawyer, A(piilius Gallus.* Tint the technical part 
of the law of acccptilation is little more than a mere object of curiosity 
to modcin civilians, and the extinction of obligations by release must 
thorefoi’o be here considered imeiiciiinbered by those ingenious If^gal 
niceties Nshich are arbitrary and obsolete. 

A release may be tacit or express. Panins decides that if the 
creditor returned to the debtor the instrument containing the obliga- 
tion, he must be |)resumed to have rel(*ased him trom the debt; and 
it is decided by Modestinus that the same presumption arises where 
the instrument has been erased.'' But tlnn-o may be other ways of 
accounting for those facts on which the p]*esuni[>tion rests, showing 
that the creditor did not intend to release the debt, and therefore ho 
may give proofs to rebut the ])rcsumption.^ 

A release may be presumed from other circumstances. 

Thus it is decided by Labeo and Panins that wlu'n one j)arty to a 
bilateral contract releases the other, the former is jn-esumed to be 
discharged on his side, and so the release is pKesuined (unless the 
contrary appear) to have been mutual.*^ 

Upon the same principle of looking above all to the intention of 
the parties, Pothier holds on the authority of a law of Paulus, that 
the omission of any mention of a debt in the iWquittance or release of 

" Cod. lib. viii. tit. xliii. Dc Solutionibus, L. 1. Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. Do Solu- 
tionibus, L. 1)7, L 

* Paiid. lib. xii. tit. i. Do Rebus Creditis, h. 21. Pand. lib. v. tit. iv. Si Pars 
Ilcreditatis Petatur, L. H. >’ Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxx. § 1. 

' Instit. ibid. § 1, 2. 

" Paml. lib. ii. tit. xiv. l)e Pactis, L. 2. Pand. lib. xxii. tit. iii. Dc Probationibus, 
L. 21. ’’ Cod. lib, viii. tit. xliii. Dc Solutionibus, L. 14, 15. 

Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iv. Dc Acceptilationibus, L. 2li. Pund. lib. xviii. tit. v. Dc 
Rescindcnil^i Venditionc, L. 5. 
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another debt does not raise any presumption of the release of the 
former. Ei’ror is presumed in tliat case rather than an intention to 
release the debt, for there is no sufficient probability to raise the 
presumption, and Nemo doncue facile presnmitur.^ Thus Modestiiius 
decides that the restitution to the debtor by the creditor of the 
property which was given as security for the repayment of the debt, 
raises no presumption of a release of the debt, because that restitution 
was probably made with the intention only to give up the security.® 

We will now proceed from tacit or presumed, to express releases. 

They arc of two species, namely, real or actual releases, and personal 
discharges.^ A real or actual redease is when the creditor declares 
that ho holds the debt as satisfied, or where he gives a receipt or 
acknowledgment of having received the amount, though he did not 
in fact receive it : and this s])ccics of release is ccpii valent to j)aymcnt 
in law, since the form of acceptilation has become obsolete ; for while 
that foi*m was in use, a recei])t had no effect excci)t as evidence of 
payment.^? 

personal release or discharge is that whereby the creditor only 
discharges the debtor from the obligation. Such a release extinguishes 
the debt only where the debtor to whom it is granted is the sohi 
debtor, for magis eximit peraonam dehitoris ah ohligationc (piam 
cxtinguit obligalionem ; whereas a real release has the direct effect of 
extinguishing the debt itself.*' It follows that a release by way of 
personal discharge docs not set free a co-debtor of the debtor to 
whom it is granted, but it is otherwise with a real release. 

^Vc come now to the extinction of a debt by novation. This is the 
substitution of a new debt to the former debt, which is thereby ex- 
tinguished.* 

Also ohligojtions are extinguished by novation ; for instance,, if 
you stijmlate from Titius vdiat Sejus owes you. For by the intervention 
of a new person,, a new obligation arises, and the former obligation is 
extinguished and merged in (he second ; so fur even that the former is 
extinguished, though the latter he not valid. As, for example, suppos- 
ing that you stipulate from a uuird without the authority of the 
guardian that which l^H^us owes yot . In such a case the creditor loses 
his debt, for the former obligation is discharged, and the latter obliga- 
tion is void. Hut if the second obligation be contracted by the same 

** Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. Dc Obligationibiis et Actionibus, L. 2.9. Potbier, Dcs 
Obligations, num. 61.3. *■ Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. Dc Pactis, L. 3. 

^ Potbier, Dcs Obligations, nnm. 616. 

Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iv. De Acceptilationibus, L. 19. 

Potbier, Dcs Obligations, num. 617. 

* Code Civil of France, liv. iii. § 2, art. 12/1. 
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j)erson who was bound by the fonner^ there is no novation^ unless that 
second obliyation be different from the former one ; as^ for instance^ if 
a term^ or a condition ^ or a surety be added or be omitted. J3ut the po~ 
siiion, that the addition of a condition in the latter obligation causes 
riovation, inust he understood thus: Tf the condition to which the 
second obligation is subject he accomplished^ the novation tahes effect, 
and if it be not, the former obligation continues to exist. 

The antients held that there was novation where the second obliga- 
tion was entered into with that intention ; and frequent doubts and 
difficulties arose from that indefinite state of the law, depending on 
presumption. We have, therefore, enacted by our constitution that 
there shall in no case be novation, unless with the arpress intention of 
the jmrties, and that wherever that intention is not expressed, the 
former obligations shall remain in force, together with the latter,^ 

This par;iL^r:ij>li deserves attentive considc'ralioii. 

Novation is the substitution of a new debt to the old one, and tlie 
former oldi^atioii is extinguished by the new oiU‘ contraeted in it^ place, 
whether the latter ])e civil or merely natural.* Now the decision of 
•Justinian, that a stipulation from a ward without the authority of the 
guardian, may, though not valid, extinguish a prior legal obligation, 
is g]’ouiided upon this df)ctrine, that novation may he, by the sulistitii- 
tion of a natural to a civil or legal obligation. Ihit if the second con- 
tract be not merc‘ly void by immici|)a1 law but h}' natural law also, the 
former obligation is not extinguished thereby. 

On the same principle is founded the decision of Justinian, that 
where the second obligation is conditional (meaning, where it is sus- 
pended by a condition) there is no novation, unless and until the 
condition is accomplished, “ for until the condition is accomj»lishod the 
obligation has no effect. Cujacius says, Condiiw est dies rel eventns 
incertus ex quo suspenditur ohligatio ut possit esse vcl non esse: there- 
fore, while the condition is piiidiiig, the obligation docs not exist. 
Quod peridot non est pro eo quasi sit.^ The intention of tlic parties, 
moreover, is to substitute one obligation for another, and therefore the 
intention of producing one obligation is inseparable from that of 
extinguishing the other. It follows then that they cannot bo held to 
have intended to extinguish the first unless the second exist and take 
effect either legally or naturally. 

“ liistit. lib. iii. tit. xxx. § .‘t. Coil, lib.viii. tit. xlii. l)e Novationibus ct Dclegn- 
lionilms, L. iilt. Code Civil of France, art. 127'b 

' Paml. lib. xlvi. tit. ii. l)c Novationibus ct Uclcgationibus, L. 1. 

Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxx. § 3 . 

’* Panil. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 1(>D, § 1. Paml. lib. xlvi. tit. ii. Dc Novationibus, L. 8, 

§ 1 . 
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Wc have seen that novation may be by the creditor substituting^ a 
new dol)tor to the former one, or by the substitution of a new obliga- 
tion of the same debtor to the former oblig.ation. It may also be by 
substituting a new creditor in the place and at the desire or with the 
consent of the former creditor: and there is a peculiar species of 
novation called delegation, which is when the debtoi*, to discharge him- 
self from the debt, gives to his creditor another debtor, who binds 
himself towards the creditor, or binds himself towards a third party 
at the desire of the creditor.® 

It is clear that the decision of Justinian, in the paragraph given 
above, that there is no novation unless the second obligation be 
different from the first, is not applicable to the case of novation 
accomplished by a change in the person of the debtor. That decision 
is grounded on the same reason as the doctrine that a Icgac}^ by a 
debtor to a creditor, of that which is already due to him, is of no effect, 
where there is not more in the legacy than in the debt.P 

l^ut it follows from these princi[)les that where the changes in the 
date of the obligation (which change is incident to novation as well as 
the change in the identity of the obligation itself) is material, the 
novation is validly effected, though the siibsecpient obligation be similar 
to the preceding one in every respect, except as to the date. 

The principal effc'ct of novation is to extinguish the former obliga- 
tion, whereby it also extinguishes all the obligations accessory to it, 
such as hypothecs, pledges, and fidcjussions.^i The accessory obliga- 
tion of the fidejussor follows the principal obligation.'’ .And the fide- 
jussor cannot bo made surety to the new obligation, unless he consent 
to enter into a now fidejussion. 

Rut Papiiiian decides that the creditor may, in accomplishing the 
novation, transfer to the new debt his right of hypothec, by which the 
former debt was secured, and retain the priority of that hypothec for 
an amount equal to that of the first debt.® 

The reason of this important determination is as follows : — 

The preference of hyi)othecary creditors one to the other, by reason 
of the priorities of their respective securities, is grounded on the rule 
Qui prior est tempore potior est jir'c. Now the reason of that rule is, 
that the debtor who has hyjiothecated his property has thereby 
diminished his right over it, and therefore cannot convey to any one 


Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. ii. num. 11. 
p PothicT, Dcs Obligations, part 3, dm}). 2, § 4 

** Pothier, Des Obligations, num. Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. ii. Do Novationibus ct 

Dclcgationibus, L. IH. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 128, § 1. 

" Pand. lib. xx. tit. iv. Qui potiorcs in Pignore, L. .‘1, princip. Ibid. L. 12, § 5. 
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any right over tlio property, except subject to such diniimition. Nemo 
plus juris ad alium transferre potest quam ipse habet}- 

It follows, from this doctrine, that the transfer of a security from .a 
former debt to a new debt substituted for it is no violation of the rule 
Prior potior est. It is the transfer of a right vested in the cieditor, 
and which he may so transfer with the concurrence of llic debtor, 
preserving its priority ; for, by so doing, he in no respect violates the 
rights of the subsequent crt‘ditors, wlio tlKrel)y lose no advantage that 
they before possessed. 

Ihit it is implied by this reasoning, that the prior hy[)othec cannot 
be transferred to the subsequent didit by novation, so as to make it a 
security for a greater amount than tliat of the former debt which is 
extinguished by novation.'^ 

It must be observed here, that the transfer of the hypothec fi*om one 
debt to another, cannot be made without the (consent of the person to 
whom the hypotliecatcd property belongs. I’liat consent may be 
included in the novation in the cases considered abov(‘. Ihit if tlio 
novation be made by substituting one debtor for anolher, though tlie 
novation itself npay l)e validly effected without the particijiation of the 
original debtor, yet the transfer of the hypothec on which the first debt 
is secured, to the debt contract(*d in its stead by the second debtor, 
requires tlie consent of the first debtor.^ 

But though a subsequent hypothecary creditor may, by paying off 
a prior one, take his security with its prioi-ity, a stranger cannot do 
so, nor a creditor >vho lias not a hypothec on the property, unless witli 
the concurrence of the debtor or the jirioi* creditor.^ 

W^e will now briefly consider the species of novation called dele- 
gallon^ 

Delegation is when a debtor, to acquit himself towards Iiis creditor, 
gives to him a third person, who binds himself instead of the former 
debtor, eitlier to the; creditor or to a third person. lJl[)ian says: 
Delegare est vice sua alium reum dare creditori rel cni jusseril,^ 

Delegation includes. a novation, for the transaction has the effect of 
extinguishing the debt of the delegator, and binding tlie delegate in his 
place : and when the delegate is a debtor of the delegator, there is 


* Fand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 54 . 

“ Panel, lib. xx. tit. iv. Qui Potiores in Pignorc, L. 12, § 5 . A'oet, Comm, ad 
Pand. lib. xx. tit. iv. num. 32 . 

^ Paiid. lib. xlvi. tit. ii. Do Novationibiis ct Dclegationibus, L. '10. 

' Vdct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xx. tit. xxxiv. 
y Pothier, Dcs Obligations, nnin. bOO. 

* Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. ii. De Novationibiis et Dclegationibus, L. 11. 
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also a further novation by the substitution of the debtor of the dele- 
gator in the [dace of the delegator himself. 

Jt follows from the definition, that delegation requires the concur- 
rence of three persons, — namely, 1st, the delegator; 2ndly, the 
delegate or person substituted for the delegator ; and, 3rdly, the 
creditor who accepts tlie delegate instead of the delegator. It follows 
also that there may be a fourth party to the transaction, namely, the 
person to whom the delegate binds himself at the desire of the creditor. 
'J'he consent of such tlirce or four parties, as the case may be, is 
requisite for the* validity of the delegation ; each of them cither 
discharges himself by contract, or binds himself, v'r else accepts 
a right. 

As the delegation includes the extinction of the former debt, and 
the entire discharge of the former debtor (the delegator), it follows 
that the insolvency of tlie delegate after the delegation does not render 
the former debtor liable : and if the insolvency of the delegate at the 
time of the delegation ivas known to the creditor, it docs not render the 
former debtor (tlie delegator) liable to indemnify him.® 

The next paragraph of the Institutes relates to the dissolution of 
contracts by the mutual consent of the parties. 

Also all ohligations contracted hy consent arc dissolved hy a con- 
trary will. For if Titins and Sejus agreed^ the former to sell and the 
latter to buy the Tuscnlan estate^ and before the payment of the price^ 
or the delirery of the estate^ they agree to breah off the sale^ they arc 
reciprocally set free.^ 

The technical form of stipnlation having been rejected by the 
modern civilians, ^the law contained in this paragraph is applicable to 
all contracts (as well as to those contracted consensu) hi which nothing 
has been executed on cither side. Jf nny thing has been executed, 
mere consent will not dissolve the contract ; for there must be a 
release, or something by way of restitution or indemnification on 
account of that which has been performed.® lhat to such cases also 
the rule of Justinian applies — Obligationes quee consensu contrahuntur 
contraria voluntate dissolvunHir ^ — so far as anything remains to be 
done on either side. The general maxim of Ulpian on wliicli this 
paragraph of the Institutes is found(‘d, is important in public as well 
as in private law. Nihil lam naturalc est qtiam eo genere quidque 
dissolver e quo coUigatum est,^ 


“ Potliier, Des Obligations, num. .')04. Instit. lib. iii. tit. xxx. § 4. 

Cod. lib. iv. tit. xlv. Quando liciat ab Kinptionc disccficrc, L. I, 2. 

** Pand. lib. 1. tit. idt. L. 35 . 
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The corresponding rule in the opposite species of case, namely, that 
in which all the parties do not consent to dissolve the contract, is thus 
laid down by Diocletian and Maximian : Sicul initio libera potestas 
vnicuique est habendi vel non hahendi contractus, ita renunciare 
semel constituta: ohliyationi adversaria non consentiente nemo potest,*^ 

But when an already entirely executed contract is reversed V 
consent of the parties, the transaction is not a dissolution, but a new 
contract, having a contrary effect to the foruier.^ 

There are peculiar reasons (wliich liave been already shown) why 
the contracts of mandate and society arc not subject to the rule that 
one party cannot dissolve a contract without the cons(*nt of the others. 
But they also are subject to the rule, Nemo potest mntare consilium 
suum in altei'ius detrimenlvm,^ 

The explanation of the last title of the third book (jf Justinian’s 
Institutes is now concluded. A few words must be added respecting 
a very important mode whereby obligations are extinguished, namely, 
compensation^ which in the English law is called a set off. 

Compensation is the extinction of debts, of which two pei'sons are 
reciprocally debtors towards each other by means ol' the ol)ligations 
whereby they arc rccij^rocally creditors towards each other. Modes- 
tinus says, Cornpensaiio est dehifi ct crediti inter se contrihutio}^ 
Thus if Titiiis owe Seinpronius JMOO and Sempronius owe ’fitius J’oO, 
it would follow that the balance, that is to say only oCoO is owing to 
Sempronius. This is according to the common rule of the Civil Law, 
Dolo facit cpii petit quod redditurus est} Two persons cannot bo 
reciprocally bound at the same time by identical obligations having 
the same object, or indefinite objects of an identical nature, such as 
the payment of a certain value. Such obligations and the rights 
which correspond with them, are iiicom]iatiI)lo in the person of each 
party, and therefore extinguish each other. • 

It follows from these principles that there is no compensation unless 
the mutual obligations be identical, consecpicntly the debtor of a 
specific thing, such as a horse or an ox, is not discharged from his 
obligation in consequence of liis having a right to receive a specific 

Cod. lib. iv. tit. x. De Oblif^ationibus ct Actionibus, L. 5. Cod. lib. .xviii. tit. v. 

Dc Rcscindcnda Venditione^ L. .'3. ^ Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. l)i* Pactis, L. 5H. 

Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. bb*. 

*' Pothicr, Des Obligations, num. G2.'3. Pand. lib. xvi. tit. ii. De Compensa- 
tionibiis, L. 1. And see Juki Pauli licccj)tjc Sciitcntiic (one of the additions at the 
end of the Corpus Juris), lib. ii. tit. v. §. .‘3. 

* See this rule in the Canon Law, Sext. Decretal, tit. ult. Dc Regulis Juris, 
Reg. 51). 
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thing of iho saino kind from liis creditor,*^ because the mutual obliga- 
tions have different objects. Those objects are indeed similar, but 
they are not identical. The rule cited above, Dolo fncit qui i)ctit 
quod redditurus est^ is not applicable to this species of case. 

Another consecjuence of the same principles is, that unless the two 
reciprocal debts bo })oth due and payable, and liquid, that is to say 
certain or definite, there is no compensation. ^ 

Also they must be due to the creditors in the same characters, 
otherwise there are in law three persons and not two. So a debtor 
from whom (Jajus claims money in the character of a guardian, cannot 
plead compensation, because Ciajus owes him money in his private 
capacity.*" 

(Jlpiaii decides that a natural debt and a civil debt may produce 
compensation and e\tingiiish the legal obligation or the legal right. 
litiam quod natura debitur veiiit in compensationein.^ The reason of 
this is, that it would be contrary to equity to compel a man to pay to 
another that which the latter ought in equity to return, and should 
not have demanded. The effect of compensation is to extinguish^ 
ipso jure^ the reciprocal obligations from the moment that they 
coexist, so as to admit conqiensation." Compensation therefore stops 
the accumulation of interost.P 

The immediate effect, ipso jnre^ of compensation distinguishes it from 
a set off ill the English Law, which takes effect only by being pleaded 
as an answer to the plaintiff’s demand, and the Law of Scotland in 
this respect resembles that of England.*! 

Confusion^ which is another mode whereby obligations are extin- 
guished, is grounded on principles similar to those of compensation. 
Confusion is where the obligation of debtor and the right of creditor 
concur by one becoming the heir and acc(q)ting the inheritance of the 
other.*^ Nemo potest sihi debere^ and therefore this concurrence of 
right and obligation in one person extinguishes both. 

The next chapter will treat of obligations ex dell.do^ a subject with 
which Justinian commences the fourth book of his Institutes. 

^ The word creditor is used here on the authority of Pand. lib. 1. tit. ultiin. 
L. 10—12. 

* Pand. lib. xvi. tit. ii. Do Compensatioiiibus, L. 7. Cod. lib. iv. tit. xxxi. De 
Coiinwns. L. ultiiu. § 1. 

Pand. ibid. L. 23. 1'hc Law 18 of the same title is in accordance with these 
principles. “ Pand. lib. xvi. tit. ii. De Compens. L. ^). 

^ Cod. lib. iv. tit. xxxi. De Coinpcnsationibus, L. 1 1, princip. 
p Pand. lib. xvi. tit. ii. De Compensatioiiibus, L. 1 1, 12. 

** Ilhickst. Comm, book iii. p. .'10*4. Erskine, Instit. book iii. tit. iv. § 12. 

' Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlvi. tit. iii. num. 18. 
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CHAPTER XLIJI. 

THE LAW OF THINGS. OBLIGATIONS ARISING EX 

MALEFICIO. THEFT. 

Obligations arising ox Malojivio. — Theft. — Instit. lib. iv. tit. i. Oe Obli^ationibiis 
qua: ex Delicto luiscimtnr. — Nature of Oblip;atious oj' Dolicio aud tjuasi ex 
Delicto . — (ieneral Priiieiple from wliieli thcyspriuf^ — Distinction between Dam- 
7iHfn a]ul Injuria, and Di'fiiiitiun «»f a Wroiif;. — Rule <lediieed from the Defini- 
tion of Liberty by Florenlinus. — Wronjjs otfendiuj^ Natural Law, and Wrun^s 
ofTcnditig ]\Iiiniei]ml Law. — A Delict or Malefiee defined by Boelimerus. — 
Distinction between Delictum and quasi Delictum . — Exaiiiiiiatiori of the Dis- 
tinction between Public and Private Wrongs, and (h’iininal and (hvil Law. — 
Definition of Theft explained in Detail, and the ('ivil Law' of Tlieft coinjiareil 
with the Law of England. P. 1^711. 

Tn the fourth hook of the Institute.'?, Justinian, liavinp^ c;iven the 
elements of oblioations sprino^intT from contiact and from quasi con- 
tract^ proceeds to those which arise fi*om (Icllcta or \vronc»;.s, and from 
quasi delicta.^ which are action.s inalcficio jrroximl. 

It has already Ixion shown that all ohlio;ntions proceed from the law 
mediately, or immediately ; that every obligation is by con.scnt, or 
without consent, and that the latter sort of obligations arise either 
from the law directly, as is the ease with those called by Lord Stair 
obediential ; or from the law upon the occasion of an act or event. 

Obligations arising upon the occasion of an act are divided into 
two classes, for the act may be cither lawful or unlawful. Obligations 
arising upon the occasion of a lawTul act arc those calle<l obligations 
quasi ex contractu : and those w hich arise on the occasion of an 
unlawful .act are obligations ex delicto^ and quasi ex delicto. 

All obligations ex malcjicio., or from wrong, arc of the same species 
ill this respect, — that they all equally spring from the law on the 
occasion of an act such as a theft, or injury to property, or rapine.^ 
The general principle from which all obligations ex delicto and quasi 
ex delicto spring, is, that everjj act of any man which causes damage to 
another obliges him by whose fault that damage tons caused to make 
reparation}^ 

That principle is a corollary of the precepts of natural law, Alterum 
non IcederCy suum cuique tribuerc.^ 

" Instit. lib. xiv. tit. i. princip. 

Grotiiis, Droit dc la Guerre ct dc la Puix, liv. ii. diap. xvii. § 1, § *'1. Code 
Civil Fraii^rtis, art. I.'ISJ. ‘ P:iud. lib. i. tit. i. Dc JiLst. ct Jur. L. 10. § I. 
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liut not every act of* one man which eauuG» damage to another gives 
rise to an o])ligation to make reparation, for that obligation attaches 
to him hij whose fault the damage was caused. It is therefore 
necessary to iiiqiiire what legally constitutes 

UJpian defines an injury or wrong to be, Quod non jure factum est^ 
hoc est contra jus and as the obligation to make reparation for 
the damage arises from the fault, and not from the intention to do 
injury, he adds, Injuriam. hie damnum acevpimus culpa datum etiam 
ah eo qui nocere nohiit. 'Fliis negligence or imprudence renders a man 
responsible foi* the consequences because the natural precept Alterurn 
non Icedere includes the obligation of taking care not to do anything 
nor to omit any act so as to prejudice the rights of otherL^ ; and the 
obligation to in<lcmnify the person thus injured follows as a natural 
consequence of the responsibility. 

It follows fi’om the definition of a wi-ong, quod non jure factum est^ 
that if .an act be not against right {contra jus) no one that sufieis 
inconvenience or loss thereby can demand compensation. Thus Gajiis 
says, JVullus ridetur dolo facer e qui suo jure utitur,^ 

Ihit every man is bound to make such use of his rights as not to 
cause detriment to others.^ It must however not be concluded that 
wherever the exercise of a right by one man is contrary to the intei’osts 
of aiKdher, the right e(*ascs to exist, for as J^aulus writes, Nemo 
damnum facit^ nisi qui id fecit quod faccre jus non hahuit.^ There- 
fore when a man does that which he has a right to do, he is not bound 
to indemnify another whoso interests arc injured thereby, provided 
he used his rights in such a manner as to affect others .as little as 
possible. Upon this j)rinciple Celsus decides th.at .a person having .a 
right of [)assagc over the land of another, is not justified in passing 
over the cultivated ])arts, when he might, by using his right in a 
different nuanner, cause less or no inconvenience to the proprietor.^ 
And no man ought to choose a mode w'hich is prejudicial to others of 
doing what ho has a right to do, when he can dcriv,^ full benefit from 
his rights without injuring any one. 

But every man has a right to derive the fullest benefit from that 
which is his, and as cveiy one’s interest cannot always bo in harmony 
with that of others, it would be impossible to cany into effect by legal 


Pand. lib. ix. tit. ii. Ad Legem Aquiliam, L. 5, § 1, 2. 

“ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. .^>5. Mattincus do Criminibiis, Comm. tit. iii. cap. i. 

^ Pand. lib. xxxix. tit. iii. De Aqua ct Aqiim Pluvijc Arcenda;, L. 1, § 2. Prodesse 
sibi unusquisque dum alii non nocet non prohibetur. 

^ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. Ibl. 

'* Pniid. lib. \iii. tit. i. Dc Scrvitutibiis, L. 9, and see tlic celebrated Law, Pand. 
lib. vi. tit. i. De Rei Vindicatioiic, L. .‘18. 
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moans in the fullest manner the prcee])t Love your neighbour as your- 
self (on which Domat founded his loi^al doctrines) without converting 
the law into a system of philanthropy and self-abnegation, which could 
not be enforced by means of courts of justice. 

On the principle, Nemo damnum facit nisi (jui id facit fjvod facer e 
jus non hahety a man who by digging in bis own ground caused a 
spring in the ground of his neighbour to dj*y up is not liable to in- 
demnify the latter.^ 

And thus every man has a light to <lo whatever is necessary for 
the cultivation of his land, though it be injurious to the land of a 
neighbour ; but he must not wantonly and unneces.sarily do anything 
in the cultivation of his land which is mischievous to others,*^ for the 
general rule is this: — Sic dehcre (jvcm meliorem ay r um suum facer ne 
vicini deter tor cm facia t} 

lI])on the same })rinciples, in l^ublic Law', no nation is bound to 
prefer the interests of another nation to its ow)i.*“ 

Siicli is the manner in which the Roman Law construes the rule of 
Paul us : Nemo damnum facit nisi tjui id facit quod fa cere jus non 
hahet. Rut it remains to bo shown what geneial ruhi determines the 
actions which incai have, find those w'hich they Jiavc not a right to do. 

That rule is to bo found in the celebrated definition of liberty by 
Florcntinus: Libertas est tialuralis ft ten Itas, ej us quod cuique facere 
lihety nisi si quid vi auf jure proJnhetur.'^ JSow as no action is a wrong 
which in its ol>ject and mode is such as the person doing it has a right 
to do ; and as, on the other hand, a man is legally at liberty to do 
whatever is not contrary to law' — quod jure non jrrohibelury it follow's 
that no act is a delict^ or muleficiumy or w i-ong, that is not forbidden 
by law. 

But there are actions forbidden by Natural L;iw find not by 
Municiiial Law', and the contrary. Paidus says : Non omue quod licet 
honestum est'^ 

Every w'rong must be a violation of law'. When that law is 
Natural Law, the wrong is naturally a delict; and where it is a 
Municipal or Voluntary l^aw', the w'rong is a civil wrong or delict. 
Prohra queedam nutura iurpia sunty qiucdam civiliter et quasi more 
civitatis.^ 

In many cases, as the Municipal Law is for the most jiart declaratory 

' Ptind. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 151. Panit. lib. xxxix. tit. iii. Dc Aqua ct Aquae Pluvia? 
ArccndcT, L. 1, § 12. Pand. ibid. § .'1 — 5. ' Pand. ibid. § 4. 

Vattcl, Droit dcs (lens, liv. ii. chap. i. § DJ, 1/. 

" Pand. lib. i. tit. iv. De Statu llominiim, L. 4. 

“ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 1 1 1~D17- And scu llavbiy vac, Traitc do la Permission 
des Loix. Paiid. lib. 1. tit. penult. Dc Siguif. Verbor. L. 42. 
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of tlio Natural Ij.iw, an offence against the latter is also an ofToncc 
against the former ; but as a variety of arbitrary or voluntary laws ai e 
requisite for the welfare, and even the existence of the coiiiniiinity, it 
is difficult to conceive an offence against Miinicii)al Law (provided it 
be not unjust) which would not also be a violation of the secondary 
Natural J^aw whereby incii arc bound to obey the laws of the 
community to which they belong or in which they live. 

But tlie Municipal Law declines to give a remedy for, and even to 
punish certain wrongs, on the same grounds that it refuses to enforce 
cei-tain riglits. 

The imperfection of human means, and the moral imperfections of 
human nature are such, that it would be impossible that Municipal 
Jjaw should [)rovido a remedy for every violation of natural right, and 
to enforce the whole Law of Nature : and it is to avoid greater incon- 
v(‘nience, tliat the law in many cases leaves the enforcement of 
natural right, and the reparation of wrongs, to morality, conscience, 
and r('ligion. 

Such is the general nature of a wrong, delict^ or maleficium. It 
is well defined as folhnvs by Boehmerus : Delicta sunt sjwntajtere 
actioncs vel omissiones Ig^ihus contrarioi.^^ They are spontaneous, that 
is to say, voluntary or free actions, because no man is liable for 
violating the law when he had it not in his power to obey the law. 
Upon the same pi-inciples, those who are incapable of discrimination, 
and who, wherefore, if they either obey or violate the law, do so by 
accident, and consequently cannot obey the law in the correct sense 
of the term, arc incapable of committing a delict or wrong.*’ 

An omission, as well as a positive act, may be a delict ; for where a 
man, b}^ not doing what he ought to do, causes detriment to others, 
it is the same in princijJe as if he had caused that detriment unlawfully 
by a positive act. Thus if a man had it in his power to prevent a 
wrong, and did not, he is liable, provided he was bound to prevent it ; 
for otherwise, his omission would not be an unlawful act.** Thus those 
who liave under their power persons incapable of discrimination, are 
responsible for the damage done by such persons, if they might have 
prevented the injury and did not. So also j)ersons arc responsible for 
damage done through their ffiult by a’limals belonging to them, and 
even for damage by inanimate things which they were bound to 
prevent.^ 

'* Rochmer. El cm. Jur. sect. i. § 29. And sec Matthreus Dc Criminibus, Comincut. 
proloj'omcnn, cap. 1. ' Potliier, Des Obligations, num. 178. < 

“ Pand. Ill), xlix. tit. xxvi. l)e lie Militari, L. 3, § 22, L. § 8. 

* Potliicr, Dus Obligations, nuin. 118. Code Civil. Frany. art. 1385. Pand. lib. 
1. tit. ult. L. 10.9. 
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lielicta^ taking the word in its widest sense, arc divided into two 
classes, — namely, vera dclicta^ or delicta strictly so called : and quasi 
delicta^ A delict is an act whereby a person with dole or malice, 
that is to say, with an intent to injure, causes damage or injury to 
another.* 

A quasi delict is an act whereby a person, without malice, but by 
fault or imprudence not legall}' excusable, causes injury to anothei*. 

Delicts are either public or ])rivatc, according as they arc re- 
garded as injuring the comniimlty, or individuals in their private 
capacity, y 

A (piasi delict may also be cither public or private. Negligence in 
the affiiirs of the community may be a high crime, which in a private 
matter would only be ground for an action for damag(‘S. 

The boundary between public and private wrongs cannot be mai-keil 
out by any clear and invariable rule, for every wrojig to an individual 
is a wrong to the community to \\hich he belongs or in which he lives, 
and which is cstaldished (among other things) for the protection of the 
rights of individuals. There are, indeed, oiFences directly affecting the 
commonwealth, and others which, by reason of their pernicious nature, 
arc injuries as well to society as to the individual persons directly 
affected by them. Dut it is difficult to say that a petty theft is more 
pernicious to society than the wrongful detaining of an estate or a debt 
from the lawful owner or creditor. 

Dlackstonc holds that private wrongs or civil injuries arc an 
infringement or privation of the civil rights which belong to individuals, 
considered merely as such.* Thit theft comes within this descrij)tion. 
Blackstone accordingly enumcrate.s, as jniblic wrongs, a number of 
instances, all consisting either of an offence against the state, or 
against the public peace, or including a violation of a right of the 
community. And the great commentator thus indicates the true 
reason why some wrongs arc visited with punishment as offences against 
the community, while in others the law only awards re])aratioii to the 
party injured. “ The law has a double view, — namely, not only to 
redress the party injured, but also to secure to the public the benefit 
of society, by preventing or punishing every breach of those laws which 
the sovereign power has established for the trampiillily and governuieiit 
of the whole.” 

From this definition of Municipal Law and gf)vermncnt may be 
deduced, that where the wrong is sufficiently redressed, and the wrong- 


" Doeliraer. Elemcnta Jur. Crimin. sect. i. § 2.9. 

* Pothicr, Dos Obligiitions, mim. IK), 
y Viiiiiii Comment, ad liistit. lib. iv. tit. i. parntit. 
' Klaekst. Comm. book. iv. cliaj). i. § 1. 
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doer sufficiently discouraged by the reparation which ho is compelled 
to make to tlie injured person, the wrong may be treated as private ; 
but wlierc the nature of the wrong is such that reparation is impossible, 
or must be inadequate, and where the enforcement of the obligation of 
reparation is ineffectual for the purpose of discouragement, — in such 
cases society is bound, for the protection of its members, to threaten 
and inflict punishment, as wcdl as in those cases in which the grave 
nature, or the object of tlie crime, render it public by reason of its 
being an injury direct or indirect to the community. 

It follows that the distinction between Civil and Criminal Law is 
matter of public policy, which may vary according to circumstances 
and the rccpiiremcnts of society. 

Thus, for instance, a refusal to pay rent legally due is a civil wrong, 
and sufficiently repaired by civil remedies ; but if theie were a general 
refusal to pay rent throughout a country, the miniber of private wrongs 
miglit become so serious in its effect that it might be the duty of the 
legislature to stop the progress of the evil by adding a public prose- 
cution and penalty to the inadecpiate remedies of the Civil J^aw; ami 
yet each of the refractory tenants might be actuated by no design 
against the cominunity. 

Thus, again, the offence of calumniating a private individual cannot, 
strictly speaking, be an offence against society or a public wrong, 
unless it have a tendency to produce a breach of the peace, which in 
many instances may not be so ; but a mere compensation to the party 
injured may be entirely, or in a great degree ineffectual either for 
indemnifying the party or discouraging offenders ; for rich men will 
run the risk of being made to pay damages, and poor men know that 
they cannot be forced to do so. It follows, then, that society is bound 
(because the jjrotcction of individuals is its first duty) to punish 
calumny as a public crime, besides allowing the person injured to sue 
for damages, as comi)cnsation for tlie detriment suffered therefrom. 

On the same princifdes, theft would be very iiiddequatcly discouraged 
by the mere civil remedy of restitution, since the thief would have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by his crime ; and he could 
evade even the obligation of restitution, by secreting or destroying the 
stolen goods, if he could not, by reason of po . erty, be made to pay an 
equivalent : and for this reason, stealing even a thing of trifling value 
is a public crime in all civilized countries, while the refusal to pay a 
debt, though of great amount, is merely visited with a civil action.® 

For the same reasons, because civil remedies are an insufficient 


Bowyer, Comment, on the (hmslit. Law of England, ehap. xv. p. 2ml 

Cilition. 
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proLoctioii against that species of fraud, the Insolvent Law visits with 
punishment persons who incur debts without having the means of 
meeting their engagements. 

Private wrongs only arc here to be treated of, that is to say, wrongs 
considered as injuries to the rights of individuals, and with reference 
to the redress provided by the Civil Law% without regard to the 
punishment which, in sonic instances, the Criminal Law inflicts on the 
wrong-doers. 

Of these private wrongs, from w'hich obligations ex maleficio spring, 
four arc enumerated by Justinian and Gajus, and to sonic one or other 
of them all others may be reduced and referred. They are, furtum^ 
damnum^ rwpina^ and injuria.^ The first, — theft, is thus defined by 
Justinian and Paulus : 

Theft is the fraudulent taldng of either a thing or its use or 
2>ossession, for the pnrp> se of gain : xohicli is contrary to the Law of 
Nature,^ 

FurUim est contrectatio rei fraudulosa lucri faciendi gratia^ vel 
ip.dns rei^ vel etiam vsus ejus iwsscssionisre : quod lege naturali 
prohihiium est admittere.'^ 

Lach part of thci-c definitions must now be separately explained. 
And, in the first place, theft is evidently contrary to Natural Law% 
because it is a violation of the law of property, which is part of the 
secondary Natural Law; and IJlpian accordingly includes theft among 
the oftcnces which are naturally disgraceful or sinful.® 

Secondly, theft consists in taking, contrectatio. To constitute theft 
the locality of the thing must be changed. Furtum. sine conlrectaiione 
fieri non potest^ nee animo furtum admittitarS Cogltationis paniam 
nemo patiturJ^ Therefore the intention to deprive the owner of his 
property must be shown by an overt act ; and that intention does not 
appear from mere manual apprehension of the thing, without taking 
it from the person who has a right to it, or from the place where 
it was. 

And whether a man take a thing from the owner, or cause the 
owner by fraudulent representations to give it to him, it is the same 


'* Hand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. Do Obli^ationibus ct Actioiiibus, L. 4. Voet, Coiaiii. ad 
Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. i. l)e Privatia Debetis, imm. 3. Instit. lib. iv. tit. i. § 1. 

'* Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. ii. De Furtis, L. 1, § 3. And see Hattlueiia l)c Criminibus, 
Comment, tit. i. eai). 1, l)e Furtis. 

Pand. lib. i. tit. i. De Justitia ct Jure, L. 5, lib. 1. tit. penult. De Sij'iiiric. 
Verbor. L. 42. 

^ Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. De Adquirciida et Oniittciida Posaessiune, L. .‘1, § IS. 
Lib. X. tit. iv. Ad Exhibendum, L. lii. 

* Pand. lib. xlviii. tit. ix. De Pcenis, L. IS. 
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in princij)lc. The tliing is in both eases taken witlmiit the consent 
of the owner, for Non videtur qui errat consentire. Thus he commits 
tJicft who knowingly receives money which is not due, or which he 
lias no right to receive.*^ In these cases the false pretence used is 
only the means whereby the laws of property are violated, and therefore 
the Civil Law holds the wrong thereby committed to be theft, and 
not a distinct offence as in the English Law. 

The Civil Law also holds that to detain and keep a thing from 
the owner is theft, because it is the same in principle as taking it 
from him, and so to hide anything from the owner is theft if it be 
done with intent to take it, that is to say to steal it.‘ 

It follows from these doctrines that immoveables cannot be the 
subject of theft. The reason of this is that a person wrongfully 
taking possession of immoveables without asserting a title and keeping 
possession by force against the owner is guilty of breach of the 
peace, and the party injured has his remedy by the interdict unde vi} 
And immoveables are incapable ai contrectatio^ which implies a moving 
or withdrawal from the pursuit of the o\\ner."' 

But all portions and accessories of immoveables which are capable 
of contrectation and withdrawal from the pursuit and knowledge of 
the owner, such as trees, fruit, stones and earth, may be subjects of 
theft, because the iirinciples applicable to the immoveables, of which 
they are parts or accessories, do not apply to thcin.“ This distinction 
is unknown to the English Law, which is therefore encumbered with 
arbitrary rules as to what things may and what may not be the 
subjects of theft.** 

With respect to the value of the thing, it need be but barely 
capable of estimation to render the thing the subject of theft. P 
By this simple princijdc the Civil Law avoids the numerous and 
complicated rules and distinctions whereby the English Law at- 
tempts to settle what things are of such value as to be the subjects 
of theft. 


PaTul. lib. xiii. tit. i. Dc Condictione Furtiva, L. IS. Cod. lib. vi. tit. ii. Du 
Furtis, L. VJ. Voet, Comrn. ad Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. ii. De Furtis, nuiri. (i. 

* Iiistit. lib. iv. tit. i. § (». Cod. hb. vi. ♦it. ii. De l artis, L. b*. Voet, Comm, ad 
Pand. ubi sup. Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. ii. Dc Furtis, L. 1, § 2. 

** Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. ii. Dc Furtis, L. 2o. 

* Pand. lib. xliii. tit. xvi. Vi ct Vi Arniata, L. 3, § 8. 

"* Erskinc, Instit. book iv. tit. iv. § 58. 

" Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. ii. De Furtis, L. 25, L. 57. 

" First Report on the Criminal Law, 1831. Digest of the Law of Theft, § 1. 

>’ Boehmer. Elem. Jur. Crim. cap. De Furtis, § Ib’b’. Carniignatii Elem. Jur. Crim. 
lib. iii. De Fuit. § .WO. 
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Wo come now to the second part of the definition. Fur turn est 
contrectatio rei fraudulosa. 

The taking must l)e fraudnleiit, for if it bo forcible the offence is 
not theft but robbery — the offence Vi houorum rapturum, and if it 
be not wrongful, it is no wrong. The animus furandi is essential to 
the offence of tlieft. Malvficia voluntas el propositum delinquentis 
distinqnil/i 

Tin’s point is further explained by the last words of the definition, 
namely, lurri faclendi gratia, Furtnm est contrectatio rei fraudulosa 
lucri facie n di gra tia, 

TIio object of theft must be to acf|uirc the thing stolen, or to 
derive some advantage from it to the injury of anotlier. Thus if the 
defendant merely took possession of the thing to destroy it, the 
offence is not theft, but a worse offence.*’ 

But where a man takes that which is not his, and gives it away, 
he is guilty of theft, because the pow'cr of disposing of the property 
is a sort of lucre. Species lucri est ex alieno largiri,^ And thus ho 
has the animus furandi. 'I"he last eight words only of the definition 
of theft remain for consideration. Furtnm est contrectatio rei frau- 
dulosa lucri faciendi gratia^ vcl ipsius rei vel etiani usus ejus jws- 
sessionisve, 

'flic wTongfiil making use of or deriving of profit from the property 
of another is by tlie Civil Law theft, though the thing itself be not 
taken. It is a theft of the use and profit, and so the violation of 
a mere right of possession by taking tlic thing, is a theft of the 
j)ossession.* But here again the animus furandi is essential to con- 
stitute the offence ; so that if the use or profit be derived under a 
probable and bond fide belief that the owner permitted or would 
permit such use or j)rofit there is no theft, thougli the j)erson using 
the property must indemnify the owaier for any loss or injury caused 
by its unauthorized use.'* 

There is no theft if the owner of the pro]3erty be willing that it bo 
taken. Nemo videlnr fraudare cos fjui sciunt et consentiunt.^ But 
if the owner [)crmitted it to bo taken only for the purpose of catching 
the thief, the offence of theft is complete, for the owner had no 
intention of giving his j)ropcrty away, but merely of detecting the 

‘1 Paiid. lib. xlvii. tit. ii. Dc Furtis, L. 53. Cremani De Jure Criiiiiii. vol. ii. p. 
376. 

" Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. ii. De Fiirtis, num. 8. Patid. lib. xlvii. tit. 
ii. L. 53, L. 3i). * Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. ii. Dc Furtis, L. 54. 

‘ Instit. lib. iv. tit. 1. § 6. Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. ii. De Furtis, 
num. 5. " Instit. iibi supra, § 7- Pand. ubi supra, L. 46, § 7. 

* Pand. ubi supra, L. 4(), § 8. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 1*45. 
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thiof.y Therefore the rule Volenti non Jit injuria does not apply 
to that case. 

TJie Jtoman Law concerning the maleficium of theft, from whence 
springs the obligation of restitution of the stolon property with 
damages, has now been sufficiently explained. 


CIIAFfER XLIV. 

OHLIGATIONS EX MALEFICIO. OF RAPINE. DAMAGE TO 

PROPERTY. INJURY TO PERSONS. OULIGATIONS 

QUASI EX DELICTO. 

Of Rapine. — Damage to Property. — Injury to Persons. — Instit. lib. iv. tit. ii. I)e Vi 
Rononini Raj)toruin. — -Rffpinc Defined. — Where tlie Use of Force is, and 
whore it is not Justifiable. — Tnstit. lib. iv. tit. iii. De Lege Aqiiilia. — Damnum 
defined. — What Damage is Wrongful. — Where a Lawful Thing is done in a 
AVrongful Manner. — Damage arising from Neglect of Duty and Incapaeit3^ — 
Institiit. lib. iv. tit. iv. Dc Injunis. — Injuria defined. — Classification of Injuria. 
Verbal Injuries. — Uttered or by Writing. — Where the Truth of the Imputation 
may be ]>rovcd in Justification. — Action by a Husband or Father for Injury 
to his Wife or Children. — Instit. lib. iv. tit. v. Dc Obligationibus qua: quasi 
ex Delicto nascuntur. — Quasi Delict defineil. — A Jiulge making a Cause his 
own. — Damage done by Things dropping from a House. — Liability of the 
Owners and Kce])ers of Slops, Inns, Taverns, and Stables, for the Acts of 
their Servants. — Observation of Grotius as to the Liability of Partowiiers of 
Ships. P. 277. 

At the beginning of the fourth book of the Imperial Institutes, four 
species of private wrongs or malejlcia are enumerated, namely, 
rnpina, dammm.^ and injuria. The first of tliese has been explained, 
llapine is a wrong of the same nature as theft, but committed by 
other means, that is to say not by stealth or frrud, but by force. 

This offence is however no longer a distinct head in modern criminal 
law, which distinguishes two kinds of theft, namely, simjdc and 
qualified. Rapine or theft, accompanied with force, is an aggravated 
species of qualified theft, which is called qu.''lified because it compre- 
hends a violation not only of the law of projierty, but of some other 
law. 

All injuries by violence are punished as public wrongs by the 
criminal law as well as redressed by' the Civil Law.® And indeed 

y Instit. ubi supra, § tt. Cod. lib. vi. tit. ii. De Furtis, L. 20. 

“ Paud. lib. xlviii. tit. vii. Ad Leg. Juliam de A'i Privataj lib. xlviii. tit. vi. Ad 
Leg. Juliam de Vi Publica. 
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Iho public wrong of violence is so much considered by the law, that 
it is punished though tlie private detriment suffered be very slight. 
And on the general principle that no violence is to be permitted, no 
man is allowed to obtain by violence even that which is his, or to 
which he is legally entitled.^^ The rule of the iloinan Law is, that what 
may be done by an aj>[)eal to the law must not be effected by 
individuals taking the law into their own hands.® Jhit where the 
power of the law cannot be resorted to it is otherwise, for in such 
cases men arc left to the maintenance of their own rights.*^ Upon 
these principles rest the limitations of the right of self-defence in 
civil society.® 

Wq come now to the wrongs comprehended undci* the word dam- 
vum, which are treated of in the title of the Institutes on the Aquilian 
T^aw / 

Damnum or damage means in the Roman Law, when taken into 
strict acceptation, the detriment which ai*isos from the wrongful 
destruction of, or injui-y to, piopcrty, for which remedies are provided 
by the Aquilian Ijaw.J’' 

The act must in the first place bo wrongful, ddius, to kill an animal 
wrongfully is to kill without having any right to do so. Consequently 
•Tustinian decides that a man who kills a robber (a slave) is not liable 
provided he could not in any other way avoid the danger.^* 

\\dien damage is caused by inexcusable negligence, it is injuria^ for 
it is quod non jure f actum esty and within the remedies of the Aquilian 
T-«aw.‘ That law thus embraces damage done by quasi delict or unin- 
tentional though inexcusable w^rong, as well as by delict or intentional 
and malicious wrong. And as persons incapable of dole must n fortiori 
be incapable of fault, they arc not liable to the Aquilian Law. So no 
one is liable for casual events beyond his [)owcr.^ 

As no act is an injury or wTong that is not done against right, it 
follows that where a man has a right to do the damage, it is no wrong. 
Thus damage done in lawTul self-defence is no wrong.^ l^ut it is not 
lawful to do anything in self-defence beyond what is necessary for 


Panel, lib. iv. tit. iii. Quod Metus Causa, L. 13. Gravina, Ilistor. cap. xci. 

'■ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 17b. 

Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. Qusu in Fraudera Creditonini, L. 10, § 1. Instit. lib. iv. 
tit. ii. Dc Vi llonorum Uaptoruin, § 1. 

Piifcndorf, Droit dc la Nat. ct dcs Gens, liv. ii. chaj). v. § 4. 

' Instit. lib. iv. tit. iii. Dc Lcgc Aqiiilia. Instit. ibid, princip. 

Instit. ibid. § 2. Pand. lib. i.x. tit. ii. Ad Leg. Aquiliam, L. 5, § 1. 

‘ Pand. ibid. L. 5, § I, L. 44. In Lege Aqnilia et Lavissima Culpa venit. 

Pand. ibid. L. 7. § .1, L. 52, § 2. 

‘ Pand. ibid. L. 4, 45, § 4. Pand. lib. i. tit. i. Dc Justitia et Jure, L. 3. 
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that purpose. On the principle of the right of self-preservation rests 
the decision that a man may destroy the house of his neighbour 
which is on fire, for the purpose of preventing the fire from extending 
to his own."' But it is otherwise where the house destroyed for the 
]nirpose of arresting the fire was not already on fire : and to that case 
the princi])los of the liliodian Law arc applied by several civilians of 
great authority. The Rhodian Law p]*ovidcs that when goods are 
thrown into the sea for the purpose of relieving a ship, the loss 
shall be borne by all those who have goods on board and by the owner 
of the ship." This law is grounded on the ecpiitable rule that no man 
shall gain or derive advantage by the injury of another. Now the 
same principle is applicable wherever one man's prop.^rty is destroyed 
to prevent the coinmunication of fire to that of another. But Voet 
is of a different opinion. 

The law r(?(]nires that a man should not do oven what he has a right 
to do in a manner which he ought not to adopt. On this subject 
Justinian teaches as follows : — 

If a man by throwing a javelin for his diversion or exercise happen 
to kill a slave who is j)assing^ a distinction must be drawn. If the 
slave be hilled by a soldier while he is exercising in a place appointed 
for that purpose^ the soldier is not in fault : but if any other person 
did ity that person is legally guilty of a fault {culpa). And so it is if 
a soldier exercise himself by throwing darts in a place not set apart 
for that purjwse.'^ 

Also if a man lopping off branches from a tree killed your slave who 
was going by^ he is guilty of a fault if this was done near a public 
road or way^ and he did not call out that passers by might avoid the 
fall of the branch : hut if he gave warning and the passer by did not 
take care of himself the lopper is not liable. He is equally free from 
fault if he was at work away from a road or in the middle of a fields 
though he did not give warning^ for no stranger had a right to go 
there.^ 

These two paragraphs rest on the principle that when a man docs 
that which he has a right to do, in such a manner that no mischief 
can reasonably be apprehended therefrom, whatever mischief does 
in fact arise is fortuitous, so far as he is concerned, and therefore 
he is not liable. But even in the performance of a duty, care must 
be taken not to cause mischief by exceeding the limits of that duty. 
Thus a teacher is liable for any mischief which ho has done to a 

Voet, Comm, ad Fund. lib. ix. tit. ii. num. 28. 

" See tlie writers cited by Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xiv. tit. ii. Ad Legem 
Rhodiam, num. 18. Pand. lib. xiv. tit. ii. L. 2, l)e Lege Rliodia. 

" Instit. lib. iv. tit. iii. § 4. ^ lustit. ibid. § 5. 
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scholar by undue severity, for Leovi dumtaxat castigatio concessa est 
docenti^ and prceceptoris nimia scevitia culpcR adnumeratur,^ Tlie 
same principles are applicable to the conduct of magistrates and 
public officers, who must abstain from nimia sepvitia. 

The Emperor next proceeds to the subject of damage produced 
by neglect of duty and incapacity. And first of neglect of duty. 

Also if a physician caused the death of your slave by giving up the 
cure after performing an operation on him^ he is legally guilty of 
afanltJ ^ 

Also unshilfulness is held to be a fault ; as for instance if a physician 
killed your slave by unskilfully operating upon him^ or by administering 
to him the wrong medicine.^ 

Also if a mule driver be unable^ through unshilfulness^ to restrain the 
mules^ and they kill your slave^ the driver is liable, A nd even if he 
could not manage them for want of strength^ when another could have 
done so^ he is responsible for the damage as being guilty of fault. The 
same law holds good in the case of a rider whoy through want of skill or 
strengthy is ut\fible to restrain his horsed 

Justinian here lays down the rule, Imperitia culpa; adnumeratur 
No man has a right, unless he be skilful, to profess himself able, and 
undertake to do that which, if it be not done with competent skill, 
may probably cause injury to others.* Tims, a physician is not indeed 
liable for the natural result of a disease, but whatever consequences 
follow from his want of skill, arc legally iinppted to him.y 

And the same principles apply to cases of damage done through 
incapacity other than want of skill (as insufficiency of strength or 
power) by a person voluntarily undertaking what he is unable to 
perform, with the knowledge that he may probably cause such damage. 
But the degree of blame attaching to a person guilty of such impru- 
dence, is a question of fact, and depends on the circumstances of 
the case. 

The Aquilian Law gives (with certain distinctions, which it is not 
necessary here to particularize) a remedy by action for every species of 
malicious or culpable damage, consisting in the injury or destruction of 
property. 


** Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. ix. tit. ii. num. 15. Pand. ibid. L. 5, § S, L. G. 

' Instit. ubi sup. § G. ■ Ibid. § 7* ‘ Ibid. § 8. 

" Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 132. 

“ Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. ix. tit. ii. num. 23. Pand. lib. ix. tit. ii. Ad Leg. 
Aquil. L. 8. 

y Pand. lib. i. tit. xviii. Dc Officio Pracsidis, L. G, § 7. Pufendorf, Droit de, la 
Nat. et des Gens, L. 3, chap. 1, § 7* Pand. lib. xix. tit. ii. Locati Conducti, L. 9, 
§ 5, L. 13, § 5. Stephen, Comment, on the Law of England, vol. iii. p. 472. 
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INJURIES TO PERSONS. 


We come now to the subject of injuries to persons, which are all 
included under the general denomination of the four species of delict 
enumerated by Justinian, — namely, injuria. Injuria^ or an injury in 
the technical sense of the term, is a delict committed in contempt or 
outrage of any one, whereby his body, his dignity, or his reputation, 
is maliciously injured.® 

Labeo divides injuria into two classes, with reference to the means 
used by the wrong-doer, — naincly, words and acts. Thus, for instance, 
if a man be calumniated or abused, he is injured by A^ords ; and if he 
be beaten, he is injured by acts. And Ulpian goes on with Labeo to 
classify injuria with reference to their objects, dividing them into three 
species, namely, in corpus, ad dignitatem, and ad infnmiam,^ An 
injury is against the body or person, as where a man is struck, laid 
hands on, or otherwise £iss«aulted, though without being actually struck 
or laid hands on. It is against the dignity, when anything is done 
implying contempt or gross disrespect. It is ad infamiam, when done 
for the purpose of injuring the reputation of any one.* * * § ’ 

Those of the first class can only be committed by act: but the two 
last may be committed as well by words as by act (aut re aut verbis), 
and an injury which consists only in an indignity, or injuria ad 
dignitatem, may also be detrimental to the reputation, and so be ad 
infaminm, or against the reputation also. 

Verbal injuries are either by words uttered, or by writing. Jly 
these two means every species of injury, except the first {in corpus), 
may be committed ; whereas real injuries, or injuries by act, may be of 
any of the three classes. 

A verbal injury may be either by insulting or outrageous words, 
which is ad dignitatem, or by an imputation, which is ad infamiam, 
A malicious intent is essential to constitute a verbal injury. Thus the 
law excuses injurious expressions uttered without malicious intent, 
that is to say, without an intent to injure.® And so it is with what is 
uttered in the heat of anger, provided it be retracted afterwards.*^ 

A person who injures or endeavours to injure the reputation of 
another by a malicious imputation, is liable, whether he be the 
inventor, the wTitcr, the utterer, or the publisher of the libel, and 
whatever be its form.® 

* Voet, Comm, acl Paiid. lib. xlvii. tit. x. De Injuriis, niim. 1. 

" Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. x. Dc Injuriis et Famosis Libellis, L. 1, § 1, 2. 

Instit. lib. iv. tit. iv. Dc Injuriis, § 1. Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. x. l)e Injuriis, L. 15, 

§ 1, L. .5, § 1. Voct, Comm, ad Pand. diet. tit. num. 7. 

‘ Cod. lib. ix. tit. xxxv. De Injuriis. L. 5 . Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 48. 

^ Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. x. De Injuriis, L. 5, § !). Cod. lib. ix. tit. xxxvi Dc 
Famosis Libellis, L. unic. 
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'As for the truth or untruth of the imputations, it ia^rrelevant, unless 
it be for the public good that the truth should be made known, in 
which case the defendant may justify himself by proving the truth of 
the allegations complained of/ On the principle (which has been 
adopted into the English Law by Stat. 6 & 7 Viet., ch. JIG) that the 
publication of a fact, the knowledge of which is beneficial to the 
community, is not a wrong, — imputations against any one which have 
the effect of discovering a wrong-doer are decked by Paul us to be 
justifiable.® But in the Code, the application of this principle is in 
some degree modified as regards written libels: for the Emperors 
Valontinian and Valens enact that the author of a libel {libelluni 
famosum) imputing an offence against the law to any one, shall bring 
an accusation against the person libelled, and shall bo justified and 
escape punishment only if the accusation turn out true, in which case 
he shall be rewarded for bringing the offender to justice.*' 

Tlie Civil Law holds that one j)crson may have an action for an 
injury to another who is identified in interest with him. Thus a man 
may suffer an injury, not merely in his own person, but in that of his 
children or of his wife.' 

The Civil Law allows the person complaining of injuria to proceed, 
either civilly for damages, proportioned to the injury and the circum- 
staiK^es of the case (a method originally introduced by the equity of 
the Prmtor), or criminally, for a punishment to be inflicted on the 
offender by the office of the judge ; and not only the principal wrong- 
doers are liable to these remedies, but also whoever instigated, 
advised, or in any way procured it to be perpetrated.*' 

The Law contained in the title of the Institutes, De Injuriis^ has 
now been sufficiently explained, having regard to the plan and objects 
of this treatise. We will therefore proceed to the next title, the 
llubricof which is, De Oblioationibus qu^e quasi kx Deijcto nascuntur. 

It will be remembered that a quasi delict is an act whereby a wrong 
is done without dole or malice, but by inexcusable imprudence or other 
default. The foundation of obligations springing quasi ex delicto has 
been shown in the firat part of this chapter, and several instances 
of quasi delict have already been explained. It is therefore only 
necessary to add a brief notice of the particular cases here given by 
J ustinian. 

A Judge who, by a gross error, decided a cause wrongfully, was 
held by the old Civil Law to make the cause his own — litein suam 

^ Voet, Comni. ad Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. x. Dc Injuriis, num. I>. 

« Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. x. De lujiiriis, L. 18, 33 . 

Cod. lib. ix. tit. xxxvi. Dc Fnmosis Libcllis, L. unic. 

* Instit. lib. iv. tit. iv. § 2. Instit. ibid. § 10, 7, 11. 
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LIABILITY OF SIIirOVVNERS, ETC. 


facer e — which signifies that he made himself liable for the result, 
quasi ex delicto. But this part of the Civil Law of Justinian has in 
modern times become obsolete, and the remedy of appeal only can be 
resorted to in such cases.^ 

If anything be thrown or dropped from any chamber, and injure 
any one by its fall, the occupier of the room is liable quasi ex maleficio. 
Thus whoever has anything placed or suspended whore by its fall it 
may do mischief, is iftble for such mischief if it occur.™ 

The Civil Law holds the inhabitant or occupier liable for such 
damage done, even without his knowledge, by his family or servants, 
because he ought to be careful, lest the negligence of those over 
whom he has or ought to have a control produce mischief. Jrlahi- 
tutor suam suorumqtte culpam pra^stare debet. ^ But it must be ob- 
served that he is liable only because, by care and attention, he might 
have prevented the mischief ; or upon the general principle that re- 
dress must be given to the party injured, and that in many cases it 
would bcdifficult or impossible to obtain reparation from the person 
actually and directly guilty of the imprudence or negligence. 

The owner or keeper is liable quasi ex delicto to bo sued on account 
of every damage or theft committed in his ship, tavern, inn or stable, 
if he be guilty of no maleficium, but the offence be by any of those 
whose services he uses there. The reason given by Justinian is, that he is 
not in such cases liable ex maleficio^ nor ex contractu^ and yet he is 
guilty of a fault, because ho uses the services of evil-disj)Osed persons. 
Therefore he is bound quasi ex maleficioP 

Iversons in those employments or trades are liable as such to two 
species of obligation, one ex contractu^ and tlio other quasi ex delicto. 

They are liable ex contractu (tacit or express) for the safe custody 
of the property which they profess and offer to receive and take care 
of, and to restore or deliver safely.? 

They are also liable quasi ex delicto for damage done by their 
servants, because they arc bound to keep a watchful eye on such 
persons. Culpce reus est qui malorum hominum opera utiiur.^ And 
the law consi<lcrs this severity necessary to prevent innkeepers, and 
carriers, and others in like employments from connecting themselves 
with thieves. It is moreover to be considered that they voluntarily 
embrace that mode of subsistence, though after they have done so 

* Instit. lib. iv. tit. v. princip. et Vinnii Comment, ibid. ” Ibid. § 1. 

" Pand. lib. ix. tit. iii. Dc bis quic efiuderiot vcl dcjcccrint, L. fi. 

" liistit. ibid. § 3, and see 8 Coke’s Reports, 32, Caly’s case. Pand. lib. xliv. tit. 
vii. De Obligationibus et Actionibus, L. 5, § 6. 

P Pand. lib. iv. tit. ix. Nauta: Caupoiies Stabularii ut Uccepta restitiiant, L. 3. 

4 Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. L. 5, § G. 
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they cannot without a sufficient cause refuse their services to those 
wlio require lodging and entertainment/ 

In some cases however the law may operate harslily. And Grotius 
observes that the rule of the Roman Law making each of several 
part owners of a ship liable for the act of the master is not in accor- 
dance with equity, which requires that they should be liable only 
to the extent of their respective shares.®* 

Here ends the second part of the Institutes which treats of Things. 
The third and last part, wIulIi regards Actions, now remains to bo 
explained. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

OF ACTIONS. 

Of Actions. — Iiistit. lib. iv. tit. vi. De Actionibus, princip. — Actions arc Necessary, 
and Juris Gmtiurn . — Their General Nature. — Formulse or Actioncs Legis . — Their 
Abolition. — Use of the Names of Actions. — Their Use dispensed with by the 
(yanon liaw, and the Mudcrii Civil T^aw. — An Action defined by Justinian. — 
Form of the First Stage of Actions. — The Libellim, Libel or Hill. — What it 
must contain. — Amendments. — Plurality of Actions in one Libel. — The Libel 
ill Criminal Causes. — Proceedings ex Officio or by Inquisition. P. 

AVrni this chapter commences the last of the three parts into which 
J ustiniaii divided his Institutes witli reference to the objects of law, 
namely, that which relates to actions : and it is properly the last, for 
all law is administered to persons, respecting things, and by means 
of actions and judgments.*' 

Thus actions arc considered in this portion of the Institutes, not as 
a right possessed, or property in action, which Ulpian mentions as 
a thing in bonis but as the means whereby the precept suum cuique 
tribuere is enforced and the law is applied to individual cases, or 
whereby we obtain that to \yhich we have a legal right, from those 
who would not act justly towards us unless they were compelled to 
do so by the pulilic power, or who require to be told by an authority 
which must be obeyed what they owe to others. 

' Voet, Comm, ad Paiid. lib. iv. tit. ix. niim. 3, ‘1. 

■ Grot. Droit de la Guerre, liv ii. chap. xi. § 13. 

" Omne jus redditur personis, de rebus, per actioncs et judicia. Wescnbccii, 
Comm, ill Pand. lib. i. tit. v. § 1. 

'* Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Verbor. JSigiiif. L. dfl. 
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NECESSITY OF ACTIONS. 


Q'hc necessity of actions in the widest sense of the word, as legal 
remedies whereby right is enforced and wrongs are vindicated or 
redressed, the impossibility of maintaining in existence any human 
society without such remedies, and the very object of society itself, 
which is not only the promotion of the general welfare of man, but 
sj)ecially the enforcement of right and the redressing of wrongs; 
these considerations show that actions and judgments rest upon the 
same foundations of secondary or derived natural law, as all the other 
institutions which are necessary for the existence of man in that 
state in which it is his duty to live. 

All government and every -scheme of society or commonwealth 
would be illusory if men were allowed to be the arbiters and vindi- 
cators of their own rights. And it may be said with reason that 
human society could better exist without any laws than without judges 
or arbiters ; and that it would be better that there should be no law 
than that every citizen should be invested with an irresponsible power 
of interpreting and applying the law ; for the rule would give rise to 
more pretences for subverting right than that mode of administering 
the law would afford instances of its just application. 

It may be concluded therefore that as actions and judgments arc 
necessary for the existence of human society, and also because it is 
repugnant to natural reason that any man should be judge in his 
own cause,® they are juris gentium^ and part of the natural law which 
binds man as a member of society. 

From these reasons springs the doctrine of Antoninus Pius, Callis- 
tratus, and Paulus/^ that no man is permitted to take the law into his 
own hands, and to do himself that which the civil magistrate is 
instituted by the public law to do, when the civil power is able and 
ready to maintain his rights. 

From the same principles springs the maxim Res judicata pro veri- 
late hahetur^ and thus the Praetor is said to do right {jus dicere) even 
whore he decides erroneously,® for a judgment must be obeyed until 
it is reversed or set aside by a superior authority. 

Such arc the general foundation and nature of actions considered 
as the means whereby men obtain that to which they have a legal 
right when it is not voluntarily given o them ; and thus legal obliga- 
tions arc enforced. But the word actions also signifies, in its more 
confined sense, the formulcTS given by the Civil Law for proceeding 

*' Cofl. lib. iii. tit. v. NcQiiis in Siia Cniisa, L. iinic. and sec Hobart’s Reports, 8/. 

^ Pand. lib. iv. tit. ii. Quod Metus Causa, L. 13. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 17b'. 

” Pand. lib..i. tit. i. He Justitia et Jure, L. 11. 
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before the magistrate/ which were called actiones Icgis^ and which 
resembled the Original Writs in the English Law. These formula) 
however were abolished by the Emperor Constantine, and the 
Emperors Theodosius and Valeiitinian enact that no form of action 
shall be excepted to, provided it be adapted to and com})ctent for 
the matter in hand.s 

Eut the abolition of the forniulm did not get rid of the distinctive 
names of the several actions.^' The insertion of the name of the 
action, as for instance Pro socio or Mandati^ in the Ubellum or petition 
whereby the suit is brought into court, was still lequircd by the 
Civil Law. But the Canon Law, which the modern civilians have 
adopted in this particuLar, further improved the law of judicial pro- 
ceedings by dispensing with that formality where the narrative in 
the libel is sufficiently ex[)]icit without the nature of the action being 
specified by name.* 

The names of the actions in the ariticnt law are therefore important 
only for the purpose of scientific classification, and for understanding 
the more aiitient authorities. 

An action in the general sense of the term is defined by Justinian 
to bo i/ie right of dt munding before a court of justice that which is due 
to the demandant or plain/ijj'.^ It is the moans, of which the definition 
of a legal obligation contJiins the end. Obligatio* est juris vinculum 
quo necessitate adstrinyimitr aliciijus rei solvcndce secundum nostree 
civitatis jura} 

It has been shown that actions arc juris gentium : but they derive 
their form from the Municipal Law. A general description of that 
form, so far as regards the first stage of actions, that is to say, the 
propounding of the plaintiff s suit, will .now be given. 

To propound an action, edere actionem, is to make known the 
exact nature of the claim or demand which the ])arty proposes to 
pursue; and Ulpian holds such a declaration to be necessary on 
grounds of equity,**' that the defendant may be enabled to judge 
whether he should give way, or contest the suit, and in case he should 
choose the latter alternative, he may come instructus ad agendum, 

‘ Pand. lib. i. tit. ii. De Origine Juris, L. 2, § 6. Ilbickst. Comm, book iii. 
ebap. viii. commenccmcut. 

Cod. lib. ii. tit. Iviii. De Formulis efimpetrationibus Acliouiim Sublatis, L. 1, 2. 

*' Voet ad Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiii. De Edendo, niim. S. 

‘ Ibid. Lancelotti, Institut. Jur. Canon, lib. iii. tit. vii. 

lustit. lib. iv. tit. vi. princip. Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. De Obligatiouibus et 
Actionibus. Actio est jus quod sibi debetur in judicio persequendi. 

* Iiistit. lib. iii. tit. xiv. De Obligat. prineip. 

Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiii. De Edeiido, L. 1. 
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LIBEL OR BILL. 


and sufficiently informed of the nature of the demand made upon 
him. 

In matters of small import the plaintiff may actionem edere^ by 
merely stating the cause of action in the presence of his adversary 
before the judge ; and this is the practice in summary proceedings ; 
but in all other cases a libellum^ libel or bill^ is necessary.^ 

The libel is a written statement of the cause and demand, and 
consists of a narration and a conclusion ; thus presenting the form 
of a syllogism without the major premise. The major premise is the 
law on which the demand is grounded, and it is omitted, because 
it is witliin the judicial knowledge of the court. The narration 
showing the cause of action is therefore the first part of the substance 
of the libel, and the conclusion, that is to say the demand or prayer 
for relief, is the second and last.® 

The libel must be specific, and clear, and reasonable in all its parts ; 
otherwise it may be excepted to for obscurity or absurdity : but if the 
defendant do not except, ambiguities arc to be interpreted in favour of 
the plaintiff, because the defendant might by excepting have compelled 
him to be more specific. Potu.it cogerc eum inteutionem apertius 
conscribere,^ 

Obscure parts of the libel should also be construed in the mode most 
concordant with the remainder : they should be interpreted so as to 
take effect : Ut res magis valeat quam pereat ; and the judge may, 
even after the suit is contested, call on the actor or plaintiff for an 
explanation of his meaning and intention, without which the court 
could not give judgment with that certainty which the law requires.^ 

To avoid obscurity it is requisite that the libel should specify as 
clearly as the nature of the case will permit, who sues, and against 
whom ; what is demanded, and from whom, and before what judge, 
and what is the cause of action.*^ 

Not only the name of the parties must be expressed, but also the 
character in which they arc to stand before the juuge, as, for instance, 
in that of a guardian, or in their own names, or as an heir, or as a 
procurator. 

That which is demanded ought to be clearly specified in the libel. 
Thus that instrument should show what it is i.i identity, quality, and 
quantity, so far as the nature of the case will permit. Thus general 

" Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiii. De Edendo^ num. 1. 

** Ibid. num. 2. 

I* Ibid. num. 3. Pand. lib. v. tit. i. Dc Judiciis, L. (iG. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. 
L. 172. 

** Voet, iibi sup. Pand. lib. v. tit. i. De Judiciis, L. 62, § 2. 

' V'oet, ubi sup. num. 4. 
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words may be used in the petition* of an inheritance^ and quantity or 
value only may be stated in a suit for a pecuniary debt.® 

The name of the judge and of the court should be inserted in the 
libel, that the defendant may know whether he may object to either by 
declinatory exception.^ 

It is of great importance that the cause of action {causa jietendi) be 
clearly set forth ; and that cause is cither general (which is also called 
proximo) or special, which is sometimes called remote. 

The general cause of action in actions in personam^ is an obligation ; 
for all such actions arc foundecLon an oliligation of one person to 
another; and in actions in rciHy it is dominion or the right by virtue 
of which the thing which is, or is alleged to be the object of the action, 
is totally or partly the proj)erty of the plaintiff. 

In actions in personam^ the coma petendi is the contract or other 
transaction, in sjyecie^ upon which the demand is founded ; and it must 
be clearly and specifically set forth in the li])el, because if an obligation 
in genere be set forth, the defendant cannot see the nature of the 
demand; for the same thing, as well as the same quantity or value, 
may be due to the same person by virtue of more than one obligation. “ 

Jhit in actions in reniy the general cause of action is sufficient, 
because a thing cannot be the property of any one by several titles. 
Thus it is sufficient for the plaintiff to demand a particular estate, or a 
jmrticular horse as his, without stating the special cause of petition, 
that is to say, how it is his.^ 

It must be observed that the specific allegation of the exact nature 
of the jm in re^ or general cause of petition, is essential to the com- 
pleteness of the libel; and as .the special cause (the title of the 
plaintiff) must be single, the defendant may, in most cases, discover it 
by the examination of his own title, upon which it must ultimately or 
immediately turn. 

If the. rules of law respecting the libel bo not correctly followed, the 
party is permitted at any period of the proceedings before judgment, to 
amend his libel, on payment of whatever costs the defendant has been 
put to by the error .y 

The Civil Law does not allow more than one action to be inserted in 
one libel, except where the plaintiff {actor) is doubtful as to the nature 
of the action which he ought to use ; and where the possession is 
claimed at the same time as the property or dominium, two libels are 


“ Voet, ubi sup. nuni. 5. * Novell 52, cap. 3. 

" Pand. lib. xliv. tit. ii. Dc Exceptione Rei JuJicatic, L. 14, § 3. 

‘ Pand. ibid. L. 14, § 2. ^ Voet, ubi sup. num. fi. 
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PROCEEDINGS EX OFEICIO. 


requisite. But the modern civilians follow the Canon Law, which 
permits several actions to bo brought in the same libel, to obtain 
separate things from the same person. In such cases the libel is dealt 
with as several separate libels, namely, so many as it contains actions, 
each action being separately considered. 

These conjoined actions must, however, not be repugnant to each 
other, nor have the same object or purpose ; nor be against different 
debtors for separate debts ; for in these cases the plurality of actions 
would produce confusion. 

In criminal proceedings the libel must be equally certain and 
clearly expressed. 1 1 must specify the name of the accuser, the exact 
nature of the crime charged, and the year and the month in which 
it is alleged to have been committed.* 

But in some offences, such as forgery, the locality in which the 
offence w'as committed cannot without too much difficulty be dis- 
covered, and ill those cases the place need not be specified.*' 

As for the time of the commission of the offence, the year and month 
are generally sufficient ; but the accused person may call upon the 
accuser to specify the day, with a view to proving an alibi. It must, 
liowever, bo observed that all these rules tend to give the accused 
the fullest advantage of whatever means he may possess of showing 
his innocence, by rendering the accusation as definite and explicit as 
possible, that it may be more easily grappled with, and for such 
purpose that the accused may be as fully acquainted as possible with 
the charges against him. But the only really essential part of the 
accusation, and that on which the judge has to decide, is the crime 
charged in the libel. It follows that if the crime be sufficiently proved, 
the other circumstances become immaterial so far as regards the guilt 
or innocence of the accused, and it is of no consequence whether they 
be proved or not. If it were otherwise, the rules which arc intended 
for the protection of innocence would be made to shelter guilt. 

Such are the analogies between a libel in civil and in criminal 
proceedings. But in other respects those proceedings differ greatly.*" 

A striking diversity between criminal and civil proceedings is that 
the former may not only be commenced by libel like the latter, but by 
inquisition, which is an inquiry co? iracnced ex officio by the judge, 


' Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiii. De Kdendo, num. 1.5. llciiFcnstiiel, Jus 
Canon. Univers. lib. v. tit. i. § 1. * Voct, ibid. num. 2. 

** Boehmerus/ Element. Jur. Crim. sect. i. clmp. iv. § 76. Lancelot, Institut. 
Jur. Canon, lib. iv. tit. i. Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlviii. tit. ii. De Accusationibus, 
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oh legitimas causas^ that is to say, upon a denunciation worthy of 
attention, or on strong grounds of suspicion or public report.*^ 

By the modem practice of the Roman Law accusations are usually 
proceeded upon with a previous inquisition ; and so it is in the Canon 
Law,^ and this practice has been adopted into the English Law by 
Stat 3 & 4 Viet. ch. 70, commonly called the “Church Discipline 
Act.^’e 

These are the chief rules of law respecting the mode of propounding 
the plaintiffs demands in a civil action, and of commencing a criminal 
proceeding. 


CHAPITER XLVI. 

OF ACTIONS. 

Of Actions. — Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. Dc Actionibiis, § 1, 2, — Actions divided into 

two Clusscs, namely, Actions in Rem {Vindicationes) and Aertious in Personam 
(Condictiones). — Explanation of the Nature of both Classes. — Real Agtions. — 
Actions concerning Servitudes. — Their Division into Coufessory and Negatory. 
— Why all Real Actions for Corporeal Things are Coufessory or Allirmativc. — 
The Pauliau Action to revoke Alienations made in Fraud of Creditors. P. 2S9, 

Thk chief classification of actions is that which divides them into 
actions in rem, and actions in personam. The former spring from 
jus in re or dominium^ and are used where the plaintiff asserts a 
right of ownership : and the latter arise from acf rm, and arc 
used where the plaintiff alleges the defendant to ho bound towards 
him by an obligation ex contractu^ or quasi ex contractu^ or ex delicto^ 
or quasi ex delicto,^ 

Every action rests on an asserted right to something, and on the 
obligation suum cuique tribuendi. But the rights and obligations 
which arc enforced by action are of two distinct species. 

It has been already shown that the T^aw of Things is divisible into 
two parts, namely, dominion or ownership, and obligations. Dominion 
is the right which we have to that which is ours, J//.? quo res nostra est : 

^ Voet, ibid. num. 1?. Boubmerus, ibid. sect. i. cap. v. § SG. Lancelot, Instit. 
Jur. Canon, lib. iv. tit. i. § 4. Reilfeiistucl, Jus Canon. Univers. L. 5, tit. i. § 3. 

** Cremani, l)e Jure Criminali, lib. iii. cap. vi. § 4. Van Espeu, Jus Eccles. pars 
iii. tit. viii. cap. i. num. 1 9, 

Bowycr, Comment, on the Const it. Law of England, ]>. 2G2, &c. 

" Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § 1 ; lib. iii. tit. xiv. § 2. Story, Conflict of Laws, § .030. 
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and an obligation is a bond of law whereby a man is bound to the 
perforniance of something.^ Here the term obligation is taken in 
its strict sense, as contradistinguished from that general obligation 
arising from dominion, which binds every man who possesses that 
which is not his, to restore it to its owner. 

Where this is the case, the natural duty suum cxiiquc tribuendi^ 
imposes the obligation of restitution on the possessor : and thus the 
right of dominion in one person produces an obligation in another, as 
indeed every right must have a corresponding obligation, active or 
passive, resting on a precept or prohibition. But it is evident that 
when a man claims a thing by virtue of a right of dominion, he claims 
it because it is his, and not because it is in the hands of a particular 
person ; and that the possessor is bound to give it to the owner, be- 
cause it is the property of the latter. It is not the property of the 
owner because the possessor is bound to deliver it to him, but the pos- 
sessor is bound to deliver it to him because it is his. 

Now the right by which a man demands a thing because it is his, 
is called jus in re ; and it is vindicated and enforced by action in rem^ 
which is called by the Civil Law vindication whereby the general obli- 
gation arising from dominion is enforced.'* 

Wo come now to actions in personam which are called condictiones. 
Where a man is bound by any obligation not arising directly from the 
right of dominion in some one else, tliat obligation is indeed compre- 
hended within the precept suum caique tribueren but the right in the 
one person springs from the obligation in the other, and not the obliga- 
tion from the right. 

Thus if Titius promise to give anything to Sempronius, he is bound 
to do so because grave est Jidem fallerCn and if the contract whereby 
he is bound be legally valid, Sempronius has a legal right to that thing. 
But he has that right because Titius is bound to give it to him, and 
Titius is not bound to give it to him because it is his, nor because 
he has a right to it, but because Titius has bound himself towards 
Sempronius. Thus the obligation of Titius does not spring from any 
anterior right of Sempronius, but the right of Sempronius springs 
from the obligation of Titius. 

All this must, however, be undeiY tood without forgetting that every 
obligation springs mediately or immediately from the law. Now the 
right whereby a man demands anything not because it is his, but 
because it is due to him by virtue of an obligation, is called jus ad 
rem ; or the right to obtain a thing. And here, the term a thing 


*’ Voet, Comm, acl Piind. lib. vi. tit. i. De Rei Vindicationc, iium. 1. 
*' liistit. lib. iv. til. vi. $ 15. 
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must be taken to include an act as well as a thing in the stricter 
sense, for jus ad rein, has for its object obligations faciendiy as well tis 
obligations dandi. 

Jura ad rem are enforced by actions in personam. They are so 
called because their object is to compel a person to do that which he 
is bound to do by virtue of an obligation arising from the act of that 
person or of some one whom lie represents, or from the law, and not 
merely from the possession of something which the plaintiff has a 
riglit to as his property. 

Thus Ulpian says, that an action in re (vhidicatio) is that whereby 
we demand what is ours from the possession of another ; and it is 
always brought against him who possesses the prop('rty. And an 
action in personam {condlctio) is that by which wo proceed against 
him who is bound to us by an obligation to do or to give some- 
thing, and it is always comi)otent against that person or his repre- 
sentative.*^ 

One of the most striking diversities between actions in personam 
and actions in rem^ is that the former follow the person liable, and the 
latter follow the thing which is their object, without reference to the 
j)orson of its possessor. Thus we have seen that an action in per- 
sonam is brought against the person bound by the obligation, and an 
action in rem is against the person who possesses the thing demanded.® 

ihit a person having a I’ight of action in personam may alienate it 
to another by cession^ that is to say assignment, whereby the former 
gives to the latter a mandate to be used for his own benefit, thus con- 
stituting him procurator in rem suamS This docs not render the action 
less personal to the debtor or defendant. 

And notwithstanding the real nature of actions in* rem, if the pos- 
sessor lose the possession by dole, that is to say mala fide, or to 
defraud the claimant, he remains liable though' he has ceased to 
possess. He is liable by reason of his dole, as he was liable by reason 
of his possession. Pro possessione dolus cst.^ Ihit if he lost pos- 
session bond jide^ that is to say without dole, even after litiscontesta- 
tion, he is no longer liable to the action.^ 

On the same principles on which possessors arc liable for dole, they 

Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. Dc Obligationibus et Actionibus, L. 25. Tlie term 
mixed actions is not correct as a third division. Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iv. tit* 
vi. § 2. Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. v. tit. iii. Do Ilcreditatis Petitiono, num. 1, l.'l. 

Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. Dc Obligationibus ct Actionibus. L. 25. 

^ Pand. lib. ii. tit. xiv. De Pnetis, L. 11. Cod. lib. xiv. tit. xxxix. Dc Ilcrcditate 
vcl Aetione Vendita, L. 5, 8. Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. iii. tit. iii. De Procu- 
ratoribus, num. 8. 

^ Pand. lib. vi. tit. i. De Rci Vindieatione, L. 22. Pand. ibid. L. 27, 5 1. 
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arc also liable for fault (culpa) whereby the thing sued for is placed 
beyond the reach of the plaintiff after they had become aware of the 
suit.‘ 

And the general rule is that the possessor of a thing demanded in 
a real action is a debtor of a specific thing by reason of his possession 
of that thing, and therefore subject to the rules which apply to other 
debtors of a specific thing. 

Not only the full jus in re or full dominion, but every other in re, 
such as servitudes, may be maintained by action in rem.^ And thus 
it is an action in rem where an action is brought for a right of use, or 
usufruct, or of walking, riding, or driving over or drawing water on 
the property of another. And of the same nature a to actions for 
rights of servitude over urban tenements, as where a man asserts 
by action his right of raising his building.^ 

Actions for incorporeal real rights or jura in re such as those above 
mentioned have this peculiarity, that they may be of two kinds, con- 
fessory or affirmative^ and negatory^ whereas real actions for corporeal 
tilings can only be confessory or affirmative, A confessory action is 
one by wdiich a servitude is asserted and claimed, and a negatory 
action is one whereby its existence is denied by the owner of the pro- 
perty alleged to be subject to the servitude. 

Both these actions are in rem ; the first because it consists of an 
assertion and claim of part of the dominion over the thing alleged to 
be subject to the servitude ; and the second because it consists of an 
assertion of the dominion over the thing imdiininished and not dismem- 
bered by the existence of the servitude. 

But all actions for corporeal things are confessory or affirmative,™ 
for the following reasons. 

The general rule of law is this : De suo^ non de ulieno jure quemque 
agere oportet,^ An actor or plaintiff must assert and proceed upon his 
own right and not on that of another. Now if a person in possession 
of a corporeal thing brought an action against another, whereby he 
denied the right of the latter to that thing, he would not thereby 
assert his own right ( jm suum) ; for the successful denial of the right 
of another does not necessarily imply the assertion or establishment of 
the right of him who denies, since the thing in litigation may belong 
to neither party. But where the proprietor of a thing denies a right 
of servitude over it, ho asserts thereby the freedom of his property and 

* Voet, Comm. a«l Pand. lib. vi. tit. i. De Rei Vindicatione, num. 33. Pand. ibid. 
L. 36, § 1. 

^ Gaji Instit. lib. iv. tit. De Actionibus, § 3, and ibid. Comment. G. Ileffter. 

* Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § 2, et ibid. Comment. Vinnii. Ibid. 

” Pand. lib. vii. tit. vi. Si Ususfructu.s petatur, L. 5. 
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the integrity of his right of dominion with respect to the person whom 
he sues. Therefore, de stio, von de alieno jure (igitS* Thus a negatory 
action contains an assertion ; and the right of servitude in the 
defendant being disproved, the riglit becomes established as part of 
the dominion or ownei-ship of the proprietor, the residue of which 
was not in dispute. 

And a negatory action would be unnecessary to the possessor of a 
corporeal thing, because his possession is sufficient, P and cannot be 
subverted unless another proves a superior title ; but possession of an 
incoi-poreal thing, such as servitude, is not necessarily evident to the 
senses, since a man may have a right of this kind without exercising 
it, and therefore one person may conceive himself to hold his property 
subject to no servitude, while another claims a servitude over it, 
without asserting his claim so as to enable the owner of the property 
to dispute it. For this reason it is necessary that proprietors should 
have a remedy by action, for the purpose of obtaining a judicial 
declaration of the freedom of their property. 

On the same grounds a confessory action may be brought for a 
servitude though tlie plaintiff be in possession, — that is to say in quasi 
possession of it. As a servitude is a right of deriving benefit from 
that which is not ours, the enjoyment of that benefit may be defeated 
without our knowledge, and the possession thereby subverted.** 

Ft may be concluded that no one has an action for a corporeal thing 
wlio is in possession ; but that incorporeal things may be claimed 
as the property of the claimant though he be in (quasi) possession. 

After defining these actions which are given by the Civil Law, 
Justinian passes to those which spring from the Pnetorian Law, being 
granted by the equity of the Praetor, for the purpose of furthering the 
remedies, supplying the omissions, and correcting the defects of the 
Civil Law. But enough has already been said respecting the Praeto- 
rian jurisdiction.** And, agreeably to the plan of tliis treatise, they 
will here be examined without reference to their origin, and (omitting 
what is purely technical and arbitrary) only so far as they are founded 
on princiides of equity and reason. 

The first of the Praetorian actions to be here explained is the 
Paulian action, by which fraudulent alienations are revoked at the suit 
of creditors. 

If after the estate of a debtor has been delivered by course of law to 

Pand. lib. viii. tit. v. Si Servitus vinilicctur, L. 4, § 7. 

I’ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 128, princip. 

1 Viniiii Comui. ad Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § 2. Chap. i. vii. 
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his creditors, he transferred any of his property to any one in fraud of 
his creditors, they may obtain the decree of the supreme magistrate 
to rescind the transfer and claim the property as never having passed 
from their debtor.'* 

This (setting aside the fiction of the Pnetor) is an action ad rem^ 
that is to say, in personam, for it is grounded on a wrongful act of the 
debtor. Thus it is not competent unless the creditors be defrauded in 
fact by the alienation, because otherwise there is no wrong, and the 
Paulian action is grounded on the rule that no man shall profit by his 
own wrong.^ 

A distinction must be drawn between alienations without valuable 
consideration, by which the alienee acquires titulo lucruiivo, that is to 
say, without giving anything in return, as by donation ; and alienations 
for valuable consideration, whereby the property is acquired titulo 
oneroso, that is to say in consideration of the payment of an equivalent, 
as, for instance, by sale. 

If the alienation be of the former description, it is set aside by the 
Paulian action, provided cither party were guilty or cognizant of fraud. 
And first, unless the alienation be fraudulent on the part of the 
alienee, it cannot be avoided whether it be lucrative or onerous. But 
the alienation is held to be fraudulent, not only when it was made wdtli 
intent to defraud the creditor, but when the debtor knew, or ought to 
have known, that by diininishing his estate he rendered it, or that it 
was,^ insufficient to pay his creditors, that is to say, insolvent ; — and 
thus the fraudulent intent of the debtor, in point of fact, is not neces- 
sary to give the creditors the benefit of this remedy.* And the law 
holds every man to know that which he ought to know’, — Ne melioris 
conditionis sint stulti quam peritU 

If there be no fraudulent intention, and the effect of the alienation 
be to defraud, it is dolum ex re, or fraud in fact, though not dolum ex 
proposito, or fraud by intention. Res ipsa in se dolum hahet,^ 

If the alienee titulo lucrativo retain the property to the prejudice of 
the creditors, he profits by the wrongful act of the debtor. The 
creditors ask only what is due to them, while the alienee seeks a gain ; 

* Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § 6. The techuijal part of this section is omitted, which 
by Action changes the character of the action. 

Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. Qusc in Fraudem Creditorum, L. 15. 

" Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De Signif. Verbor. L. 1 14. 

* Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. niim. 1^. Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. Qusc 
in Fraudem Creditorum, L. 10. 

y Pand. lib. xliii. tit. xxiv. Quod Vi aut Clam. L. 4. 

* Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 36, 
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and IJlpian says, In re obscura melius est favere. repetitioni (juam 
adverUitio lucro,^ The alienee seeks a ^?ain, wliile the (?rcdit()rs seek 
to avoid a loss, and they are therefore to be preferred.*^ 

If the alienee was cognizant of the fraud, he must not only refund 
what he actually gained, but also indemnify the creditors from what- 
ever loss they suffered by the alienation.® 

If the alienation be titulo onerosi\ liiat is to say, foi* valuable 
consideration, the alienee is not liable to a revocation, unless he l)e 
cognizant of the fraud."' The reason is that. In pari causa possessor 
potior est.^ And this is law, though the alienee bo below jmberty 
(pupillus) and therefore not legally ca|>able of being lield liable for 
fraud ; for ho ought not to make a gain to the i)rojudice of the 
creditors by reason of his own incapacity/ 

The words of the edict of the l*i'a^tor include all trnnsaclions, what- 
ever be their nature, in fraud of creditors.*’' Ihit tlie edict does not 
include omissions on the part of the debtor to ac(|uire anything ; for it 
applies to those who diminish their estate, and not to thosi* who omit 
to augment it. The reason of this is that the creditors have a right 
in equity to payment out of what the di*btor possessed ; but not out of 
uncertain advantages which they could not ha\e had in view in dealing 
with and giving credit to him/ 

And a creditor who receives ^^hat is legally due to him ludbre the estate 
of the debtor has been vested in the creditors or the curator bouorinny 
is not bound to refund, though the payment make the debtor insolvent. 
The reason of this is that the creditor who obtained payment ought 
not to be deprived of the fruits of his \igilance, or at any rate he has 
the legal advantage over the others which the law gives to a posses.'^or. 
Jus civile vipilantibus scriptum est. In pari causa possessor potior 
csty Ihit after the estate <»f the debtor has })ass‘'d to the creditors, 
or to the curator bonorum, the debtor has no pt)wcr to j)ay one creditor 
ill preference to another.'" 

^ Pand. lib. 1. tit. iilt. L. 11, § 1. 

Pand. lib. xi. tit. vii. De Religiosis, L. 1 1, § 1. 

Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. mini. T). 

Ibid. num. H. Pand. codrm titulo, L. i). ‘‘ Pand. lib. 1. tit. iilt. L. li^S. 

f Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. (in® in Frandtnn Creditoriim, L. (>, § 10; L, 10. § r,. 

Pand. ibid. L. 1. 

*• Pand. ibid. L. (i. Vort ad Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. num. 10, 1/. Pand. lib. 1. tit. 
idt. L. i:m. 

Pand. lib. xlii. tit. viii. Qum hi Fraiidcin C.rcditorum, L. 25, L. (I, § /. Pand. 
lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 12S. 

^ The law of England on this subject somewhat dilfcrs from the Civil, Law, though 
founded on the same reasons. See 2 Stcidien, Comment, p. 207, Stat. 2 & 3 Yict. 
cap. 20. 

IT 
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Of Actions. — Tnstit. lib. iv. tit. vi. Dc Actionibus, § vii. — Servian anil Q/tasi Servian 
Actions respecting Pawns anil Ilypotbees. — Diiferencc between Piynas and 
Ili/potheai. — What the Creditor must Prove in these Actions. — Tlic Rule Rrs 
transit cum Onere. — The Law as to Moveables. — General and Special Hypothecs. 
— Pactum Antichresios. — Pactum Commissorium. — The Credilor’s Powder of 
Sale. — Dissolution of the Vinculum Piynoris. — The Hide Qui Prior csl Tempore 
Potior est Jure. — The Action De Constituta Pecunia, P. 2D5. 

JusTiNiAx passes from tlic subject of fraudulent alienations and their 
revocation at the suit of creditors, to the Servian and quasi Servian 
actions, wlierc])y the Prtetor Servius Siilpicius (the celebrated con- 
temporary of Cicero)*' completed the legal security of creditors by 
supplying the omissions of the Civil Law respecting pledges and 
hypothecs. And these Prietorian remedies provided by Sulpicius are 
first defined by the Emperor to be the action by which men enforce 
their right of pledge over the property of their tenant to secure the 
rent ; and that whereby creditors pursue rights of pledge or of 
hypothec. 

There is no difierence between jngnus or pledge, and hypothec, so 
far as regards the hypothecary action ; for whenever the debtor and 
creditor agree that anything shall be pledged as security for the debt, 
the action has the same name. T3ut in other respects there is a 
diversity between pledge and hypothec. The denomination 
properly designates a thing delivered into the possession of the creditor, 
and more particularly if it bo moveable. Bu^ property bound by a 
mere contract without delivery, is called hypothec.^ 

Such is the substance of J ustinian^s description of the Servian and 
quasi Servian action.® 

The hypothecary action is evidently in rem^ whether it be Servian or 
quasi Servian ; for it is ad ram persequejidam ; and the right of the 
creditor over property pledged to him is Jus in re, being a dismom- 


" Ileincccii Antiquitates, lib. iv. tit. vi. § 29. Pnnd. lib. i. tit. ii. Dc Origine Juris, 
L. 2, § Graviim Dc Ortu ct Progressu Jur. Civ. § 61. 

^ lustit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § ?• 

The quasi Servian action is Prictorian. See Vinnius, Comm, ad Instit. lib. iv. 
tit. vi. § 7i num. 6. 
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bcrmcnt or separate portion of the jus dominii vested in the owner 
and debtor.** 

Upon the principle tliat tlie hypothecary action is in rem, Marcianus 
decides that no change in the thing, or in the possession of the thing 
hypothecated, has any effect on the rights of tlie creditor ; but that in 
every case he wlio does not possess it is not liable unless ho 
fraudulently ceased to possess it ; and tliat he who does jiossess it 
must either pay the debt, or surrender the proj)erty. Aul ptcunuun 
solvat out rent rcstituntS 

The creditor has two points to prove in the hypothecary action ; 
first, that he has a riglit of pledge over the property, and secondly, 
that it is in the possession of the person against wliom the action 
is brought. 

And if it be in the possession not of the debtor, but of a third party, 
the plaintiff must prove that it was part of the estate of the debtor at 
the time of the contract, provided it be a S2)ecial hypothec of certain 
proj)crty, or that it was so at or subso(iiient to that time, if it be a 
general hypothec extending over all the debtor\s pi’operty present 
and future/ 

Tt is, however, not necessary for the creditor to prove the actual 
dominion of his debtor upon whose title his hypothec depends. Tt is 
sufficient if the [)ropcrty was in honis of the debtor, that is to say, 
possessed by him jrro suo, and botia fide by a title in itself ca[>ablo of 
transferring dominion.P 

The reason of tliis is that the title of the debtor is held good by the 
law against all except any one claiming by a title i)araiiiount to his. 
Thus if ho lose possession of it before ho has hold possession during a 
length of time sufficient to give him the dominirnn by nsncajuon, the 
Prictor will nevertheless give him relief by the J^iblician action to 
recover the property as though he had acquired the dominium}^ The 
Publician action is founded on the reason that though the title of the 
possessor be imperfect from the imperfection of the title of the person 
from whom he derived it, yet his own immediate title is sufficient in 
itself to justify his possession pro suo^ since it is jusia causa trans- 
ferendi dominium^ and therefore he may acquire that dominion by 
continued possession and usucapion. 

“ Pand. lib. xx. tit. i. Dc Pignoribus et Ilyiiothecis, L. 17, Hi, § 2, 3. Voct, 
Comm, ad Pand. lib. v. tit. ii. De Inofficioso Testamento, nnm. 2. 

® Pand. lib. xx. tit. i. Dc Pignoribus et II3 pothecis, L. Hi, § 2, 3. 

* Voet ad Pand. lib. xx. tit. i. De Pignoribus et llypothccia, num. 4. Pand. 
ibid. L. 16, § 1. 

f Pand. ibid. L. 18. Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § 4, ct ibid. Vinnii Comment. 

‘‘ Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § 4. 

u 2 
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It follows that as a possession of this nature is capable of being 
subverted only by some one who has the dominion, it must be pro- 
tected by the law excej)t against that person having the superior title. 
And .as the title of the debtor is thus maintained by tlic Publician 
action, that title must ecpially bo held good for the security of his 
creditoi-s. 

It follows from these doctrines that a thing is incapable of being 
pignorated which cannot be possessed j)ro suo, or which cannot be 
conveyed.* 

Tlu; hyj)othecary right follows the property subject to it. lies 
transit cum onerc whether the alienee accpiired it by hicnitivc title (as 
gift) or by onerous title (as by sale) ; but the modern civilians havci 
restricted the operation of this rule to immoveables by introducing the 
princi])le Mohilia von habe.vl scrptelmn^ a principle grounded on the 
interests of trade. 7’Ims creditors whose rights arc secun'd on move- 
ables, can prevent their security from vanishing only by retaining jios- 
session of the pi’operty.^ 

Justinian enacted that a third party in ])ossession of hypothecated 
pi-opcrty should not be sued by the creditor until after he had sued 
the debtor and his sureties.* 

The various species of pledges or securities on property for the 
payment of debts must now be briefly explained. And in the first 
place, under the general name of pignus^ or pledge, is included hypo- 
thec, as well as pawn or pledge strictly so called. The nature of both 
is the .s.ame,*** but jAgnus is constituted with a delivery of the pledged 
property to the creditor, and hypothcca is completed by contract alone 
without delivery.** 

Anpignus or pawn requires delivery, it cannot arise ipso jure ; but 
the law is otherwise with rogjird to hypothec, which may be conven- 
tional, that is to say, expressly constituted by contract ; or legal, that 
is, arising ipso jure without any express contract constituting it. These 
two S[)ecios of contracts may be either tacit or CApress.** 

Thus the hypothec which the lessor has over the invecta ct illata^ or 
the moveables of the tenant which are on the premises, is a tacit con- 

‘ Pand. lib. xx. tit. iii. Qujr Res Pignori v» 1 II 3 potliccsc dat.x* obligari non ])Ossiuit, 
L. 1,§2, L..9,§ 1. 

‘‘ Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xx. tit. i. Do Pigaoribus ct Ilypothecis, num. l.'L 

* Novell 4, cap. 2. 

Pand. lib. xx. tit. i. Dc Pigiioribus ct Tlypotliccis, L. 5. § 1. 

" Pand. lib. xiii. tit. vii. I)c Pigrioratitin Actioiie, I.. 5>, § 2. Voet, Comm, ad 
Pand. lib. xx. tit. i. l)c Pignor. ct Ilypotli. nuin. i. Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § 7- 

” Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xx. tit. ii. In Quibus (^ausis Pignus vcl Ilypotlicca 
tacitc Coiitrabatur^ num. 1. 
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ventional hypothec. To enforce tliis security, (lie Servian action was 
devised. On the same principles, the fruits of rural tenements arc hy- 
pothecated for tile rent while they remain in the |)ossession of the 
tenant. I* And hence the remedy by distress for rent in the Eiifrli.^Ii 
Law is probably derived. 

The hypothec which cities, churches, pious institutions, and wards 
have over the projierty of their administrators and n;uardians respec- 
tively, is an instance of a tacit lethal hyp{)lh('c.‘i As for exjn’css legal 
and conventional hyj)otliccs, they do not re(|uire examples. 

Such are the principal classes or species of hypothecs considered 
with reference to the mode whereby they are constituted. 1'here an* 
also judicial and 1 Victorian hypothecs, which arc securities given by 
command of the magistrate, but they belong to the law of judicial 
proceedings or pi*actico. 

Every species of hypothec may be cither general, including all the 
estate iircsent and future of the debtor, or special, that is to say, com- 
prising only certain things, or all the present estate of the (h‘blor. 
Special hy|)()thecs, however, include future accessories and fruits of the 
proj)erty.*' 1'here is an agreement called pactum auttchresios^ pe- 
culiar to the contract of pawn in the lioinan Law’. It is a paction 
providing that the ei’editor shall have the use or fruits of the pledged 
proj)erty by way of intfnest h>i* the debt. A/mZ/zz/.v pipNoris z/.st/.v pro 
cred'Uo. Hut the emolument derived by the creditor must not cxcet'd 
the legal rate of interest, unless it be uncertain and therefore involv- 
ing a risk.^ 

The J^hnperor Constantine aliolishcd as oj)pressivo the pactum com- 
missorium^ or clause of forfeiture in pledges and hypothecs, whereby 
if the debt was not satisfied by a certain time, the property was abso- 
lutely forfeited to the creditor.* 

Justinian r(‘gulated, on analogous principles, the mode whereby 
creditors may avail themselves of the power of selling which is essen- 
tial to the very nature of pledge and hyi)oihec.'‘ Minperor pro- 

vides that unless the })arties have exj)n's.sly agree<l as to the mode of 
jiroceeding, the creditor may sell the property a year after notice 
given to the debtor. If there be no purchaser the creditor may call 
on the debtor to nMleeni within a specified time, and if the debtor 
should not appear, that time is to be settled by the judge. After the 

•’ Voct, iibi supra, iium. l?. '' Voet. ibid. nuin. -Jo, 11. 

’■ Voet, Comm, ad Pand. hb. xx. tit. i. Dc Pigiioribus ct 11\ potlucis, rium. 5, 2. 
Cod. lib. viii. tit. xvii. Quai; Rus Pigiiori obligari possunt, L. 

" Voct, Comm, ad Paiid. ibid. iium. ii.'i. t>od. fib. iv. tit. xxxii. l)c Usiiris, 
L. M, 17. ‘ Cod. lib. viii. tit. xxxv. Dc Pactis Pigiiorum, L. .‘1. 

" Pand. lib. xiii. til. vii. Dc Pigiioratilia Actionc, L. J. 
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expiration of that time, the creditor must petition the Emperor that 
the property may bo declared forfeited unless it be redeemed within two 
years.* But the modern civilians have rejected this mode of proceed- 
ing, and have adopted the older method, whereby the property is for- 
feited unless the debtor redeem within the year after notice given for 
tliat purpose. y 

But as the only object of pawn and hypothec is to secure the debt, 
the creditor has an action against the debtor and his sureties to 
obtain what remains due after he has availed himself of his hypo- 
thecary right and remedy. And on the other hand, the creditor is 
bound and may be compelled by the actio pignoratitia^ to restore to 
the debtor whatever he has received above the amount duo to him. 
The reason is that tlic pledge or hypothec is intended only as a 
security, and not as a means of giving the creditor gain.* 

And thus as the jwiwn or hypothec is only accessory to the principal 
debt, the extinction of that debt extinguishes the pawn or hypothec. 
Sublato 2>Ttucl'paU accessorium tollllurJ^ 

TJic vinculum jngnoris may also be extinguished without the ex- 
tinction of the princi[)al debt, in the same manner as other obligations 
are extinguished by the tacit or express consent of the creditor, or by 
the thing pignorated perishing.'* 

And it may be dissolved by virtue of the rule Resoluto jure dantis 
resolvitur jus accipientis ; for no man can transfer to another more 
right than he has, or has the disposal of himself.® No man can pledge 
or hypothecate ])ropcrty excc])t so far as it is his. Therefore tlie 
rights of the hypothecary creditors or pawnees cannot i)rejudice the 
title of any one claiming against their debtor. 

And on the same principles from which proceeds the rule Qui prior 
est tempore potior est jure, creditors rank as to their right of j)awn or 
hypothec according to the priorities of their respective securities,*' 

AVc will now proceed from real to personal Praetorian actions; and 
first of the action Re Pecunia Constituta, which is thus defined by 
J iistinian. 

* Cod. lib. viii. tit. xxxiv. De Jure Domiuii impctnindi, L. 3. 

^ Vinnii Cuiiiiii. ad Instit. lib. ii. tit. viii. Ouibus licet vel non licet alienure, § 1, 
iiuin. 2,3. 

Cod. lib. viii. tit. xxviii. De Distractione Pigrioriiin, L. 3, 5. Paiid. lib. xx. tit. 
V. De Distractione Pignorum vel Ilypotlienirum, L. 9, § 1, L. o. 

* Voet, Comm, ad Paiid. lib. xx. tit. vi. Qiiibus Modis Pignus vcl Ilypotb. 

solvitur, nuni. 2. •* Voet, ibid. num. 4 — 7. 

Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xx. tit. vi. Qiiibus Modis Pignus vcl Ilypotlieca 
solvitur, num. viii. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 54. 

'* Vide Pand. lib. xx. tit. iv. et Cod. lib. viii. tit. xviii. Qui Potiorcs in Pignore vcl 
llypotbccu liabcantur. 
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The action Dc Constituta Pecunia, is compcteiH against all those 
who hind themselves to pay anything due either on their own account 
or in the name of another^ without the form of stipulation^ For if the 
contract be by stipulation^ it may be enforced by the Civil Law.^ 

This is a species of accessory obligation added to a former obliga- 
tion and entered into only for the purpose of corroborating it. It is 
a Prjctorian convention, that is to say, an agreement confirmed by 
the Pnetor, whereby any one promises without the form of stipulation 
w'hat he or some one else owes.^ The contract called Constilutum or 
Constituta Pecunia^ is a promise whicli the Roman Law holds good, 
though not clothed in the form of stipulation, because it is foundiicl 
on the consideration of an obligation already subsisting, >\hich it 
corroborates. Rut this is a subject of so technical a nature that 
any further explanations arc not here desirable. 


CHAPTER XLVllI. 

OF ACTIONS. 

Of Actions. — Instil, lib. iv. tit. vi. Dt* Actionibus, § l.‘i. — Dclinitioii of Status . — 
What arc Acliones Vrejmticintes, — lii what they difler from other Actions aiul 
w'liy they concbiile Third Parties. — Instil, lil). iv. tit. vii. Quod cum eo qui in 
Aliena Potestate est Negotiurn Gestum dicitur. — The Actio Pxercitoria and Actio 
histitoria tlefined. — Power of the Person employed to bind his Kmplo}cr. — 
Bottomry. — Naulicum Fteniis. — Actio histitoria. P. JIIH. 

The actions for the determination of the status of persons remain 
to be explained. They are called uctiones prejudicialcs. 

And in the first place the meaning of the word status must be 
defined. titatus est qualitas cujus ratione hotnims diverso jure 
utautur.^ It is that quality of jicrsons which renders them capable 
or incapable of certain legal rights and obligations.^ Such is the 
quality of legitimate birth and the contrary, and of freedom or 
slavery. Actions having for their object the decision of these ques- 
tion.s, which arc called in the Civil Law actioncs prejudicAales, arc in 
rem.^ The reason of this is that their end is to obtain certain rights 

* Instil, lib. iv. tit. vi. § y. Pand. lib xiii. tit. v. Dc Constitutd Pccuiii&, L. 1. 

^ Voct ad Pand. lib. xiii. tit. v. mini. 1. 

" llcineocii Elem. Jur. Civ. lib. i. tit. iii. § 7fi* 

*' Domat, Loix Civilcs, liv. pr<51iiuin. tit. ii. and see Pand. lib. i. tit. iv. Dc Stntu 
Iluiiiimiin. Instil, lib. iv. tit. vi. § l.’t 
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which the plaintiff claims as his, and not inoroly as duo to him by 
vii'tuo of an obligation though they differ from other actions in rem, 
wliercby the parties contend for the dominion of a thing.® 

These actions are called prajudiciales^ because they prejudge and 
are intended to prejudge many others. They conclude with a judg- 
ment, being a declaration positive or negative, touching the status 
of a person, and thereby affect other actions by or against that person, 
which dcpcMul on that status. 

That denomination is ap[)licd to them exclusively, because they arc 
conclusive, not only between the parties, but against all men. 

The general rule of the Civil Law is this : lies inter alios judicata 
nullum inter alios jn'p judicium facitl Ikit it is inapjdicai)!:' to causes 
of status.^' The reason of this may be deduced from the rule Res 
judicata pro veritatc accipitur,^ TJiat rule applies (saving the right 
of apj;eal) to all caust's so far as regards the parties. J3ut the nature 
of the actions called prejudiciales is such, that unless they were taken 
pro ceritatc^ not only as be-tween the p.^rties but with rcgfird to 
all men, tlu*y would bo of no effect, because the question decided 
therein would m^t be hold veritatc. 

Thus, for instance, if it be decided that J'itius is a slave, or that 
lie is a freeman, he must be so to all the world, because the question 
decided by the court regards not the relative rights of the parties, 
but th(! ])ositive and absolute right of Titius. 

'riius if Sejus alleges himself to bo the lawful son of Sempronius, 
he alleges what must be absolutely true or false with respect to all 
men. Hut if Sejus alleges a certain estate in the possession of Titius 
to be his, ho only affirms his title to be superior to that of Titius, 
for thci’o may be some otlicu’ person who is the real owner, and tlu' 
right of that person not being directly and lawfully decided upon by 
the court, as he is not a party to the cause (though it may be inci- 
dentally before the court) he is not concluded by the decree. 

It follows that valid judgments deciding causes of status arc con- 
clusive and final against all men, while judgments in other causes 
arc so only between the parties and touching their relative rights and 
obligations. 

The plan of this treatise require that we should now proceed 

'* Vide supra, chap. xlvi. Ciijacii Op. tom. vii. col. 124, edit. Venet. Mutin. 

Vinnii Coriitn. ad IiistiL lib. iv. tit. vi. § LI, iium. 2. 

^ Puiid. lib. xliv. tit. ii. De Exceptionc Rei JudicatiX, L. 1 . Pand. lib. xlii. tit. i. 
Dc Re Judicata, L. 

Pimd. lib. i. tit. v. De Statu llominum, L. 2.5. 

Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 20/. Cod. lib. vii. tit. 1. Sententiam rescindi non posse, 
L. ‘S; lib. vii. tit. Ixvii. De his ipii propter Melum Judicis non appcllaveruut, L. 1. 
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(passing over several paragraphs) to the seven! li title of the sixth hook 
of the Institutes, which treats of actions on contracts entered into 
with persons in legal bondage, which bind their fathers and masters.^ 
And two of these must be here explained, namely, Actio exercitoria^ 
and Actio institoria. 

Actio excrcitoria is wliero any one places his slave as master of 
liis ship, and any transactions arc entered into by third pai tics with 
him touching the business with whicli he is entrusted. The person 
who has the profits from the ship is called exercitor. TIk' actio 
imtitoria lies where any one has placed his slave at the head of a shop 
or any other trade or commercial business, and the slave has entered 
into engagements in that business. It is called institoria, because 
those who are so employed are called institores. 'fhe i)ersons who 
deal with exercitors and institors do so on the credit of their em- 
ployers, against whom therefore the JVaitor gives an action. And 
the Pnetor for the same rc*asoii gave an action where the person 
employed was a freemau.*^ 

The exercitor of a ship who apjmints a master to whom its manage- 
ment is entrusted, is responsible for the acts of that agent and fi)r 
the effects of his inca[)acity. The exercitor is the person who dei*ives 
the profit fiom the employment of the ship, whellier he be the 
owner or only the lessen) or charterer.^ And whoevcjr appoints the 

master must be hc'ld to give him autlujiity to bind his principal 

whom he represents as agent, so far as regards the duties and business 
with the discharge of which he is entrusted. 

L'pon these i)rincii)lcs the modern Civil Law^ allows the master 
to hypothecate the ship for necessary expenses wlieii he is out of 

reach of assistance from his employers, and to take up for that 

jmrposc money at high interest, placing the mone^ at the risk of the 
lender in the event of the loss of the ship. This is called JJottomry.^ 
And it in some respects resembles nautienm famis, wiiicli is an agree- 
ment for the j)ayment of a high rate of interest, where money 
or other merchandise is carried across the sea at the risk of the 
creditor, so that he loses the debt if the voyage he not safely per- 
formed.^ And fj’om this contract the modern contract of insurance 
was probably in [)art derived. 

* Instit. lib. iv. tit. vii. Quod cum eo qui in Aliena Potrstntc cst N(*gotiuni Gestiiiii 
dicitur. 

Instit. lib. iv. tit. vii. § ' 2 . licincccii Antiqnit. lib. iv. tit. vi. 

* Paiul. lib. xiv. tit. i. l)c Excrcitoria Aclionc, L. 1, § lo. 

Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xiv. tit. i. iium. .'1. Paiul. ibid. L. 1, § 2, 5. 

" Voct, (k)mm. ad. Pand. ibid. iium. .'1. 

•’ Voct, Comm, ud Pand. lib. xxii. tit. ii. l>e Nautico Eauicrc, num. 1. These con- 
tracts were reslraincil ))y Slat. 1J> Cjc<i. 11. c. .‘17- 
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Tho cxcrcitor is liowovor liable for those acts only of the master 
which relate to the matters committed to him.P It follows therefore 
that those who deal with the master, or indeed with any agent, should 
endeavour to acquaint themselves with the nature and extent of his 
power. Qui cum alio coutrahit vel est vcl dehet esse non iynarus 
conditionis ejnsM And so persons lending money to tho master arc 
bound to examine into the necessity and use of the loan, though they 
need not sec to the a})plicatioii of tho money 

Rut it follows from the principles explained above that if tho 
miister deceive the person dealing with him in matters within tho 
natural limits of his business and notwithstanding the inquiries of 
that person, the exercitor is liable.^ 

Where there are several excrcitors, the lioman Law allows tho 
actio exercitoria to be brought against any one of them for the whole 
debt, and that exercitor having paid the whole has an action to 
compel tho others to bear their sh.are. Chijus says that this is allowed 
ne qui cum uno contraxit in idures adversarios distiingatur.^ Rut 
Grotiiis holds that according to equity each should be liable only to 
the extent of his share." 

Wo come now to tho aclio institoria, which is similar in its general 
rules to the actio exercitoria. 

Tho equitable grounds of this arc the same as those of the former 
action. Is qui contrahit vide I ur fide m sequi ejusqui praqwsuit insti- 
torem.^ Dealings are entered into with the institor on the credit 
of his })rincipal, who is therefore liable. And as the ])rincipal derives 
advantage from the services of the institor, it is just that the former 
should be liable for the acts of tho latter in the business for wliieh 
he is employed. y 

Rut the liability of tho principal for the acts of the agent is subject 
to the same rules as that of the exercitor for the act of the master. 
Conditio prwpositionis servanda est: and on the other hand, JVon 
debent decipi contraheniesJ^ 

From tho latter rule depends the principle that those who deal with 
the agent bona fide and being justly ignorant of the cessation or 
modification of his power as agent are not to suffer prejudice thereby." 

Panel, lib. xiv. tit. i. l>c li.vcrcitoria Actione, L. 1, § 7, L. 1, § 1-. 

'1 Pnnil. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 1J>. 

" Panel, lib. xiv. tit. i. Rc Exercitoria Ac-tionc, L. 7. 

^ Sec the explanation of the Contract of Mandate, chap, -\xxix. 

* Pand. iibi supra, L. 1, L. .'1, L. 2. 

" Grot. Droit de la Guerre, liv. ii. cha]). xi. § 13. 

* Instit. lib. iv. tit. vii. § 1, 2. 

y I’and. lib. xiv. tit. iii. Do Institoria Actionc, L. 1. Pandi. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 

I’aiid. lib. xiv. tit. iii. Dc Institoria Actionc, L. 11, ^ 5. 

* Voct ad Pand. hb. xiv, tit. iii. num. 3. 
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CIIAn^Ell XLJX. 

TIIK LAW or ACTIONS. OF THE EXTINCTION AND PERPE- 

TUATION OF RIGHTS OF ACTION. 

Of the Kxtiiiction ari<l IVrpetujition of of Action. — Tnstit. lih. iv. tit. xii. He 

Perpctiiis ct Tempornlibus Actionihus ct quse ail Ilerecies et in llereiles tnins- 
ciint. — General Rules given by Justinian. — Explanation of the word Heirs . — 
Principles ns to Action in Rem. — Principles as to Actions e.c Contractu. — Prin- 
cii)les as to Actions ex 7>/ic/o.— Penal Actions. — Rule of the (binon Law 
making Heirs liable in Actions cx Delicto for Wrongs done bj the Deceased. — 
Perpetuation of Actions by TAtLscoii testation. P. •iO'J, 

Ckutain actions may be pro.scciitcfl by and attains t the licirs of tbc 
original parties, wliile other actions ex])ire with the pei’son in whom 
th(*y arc first vested, and can be brought only against tlie party 
originally liable to them. And on tliLs subject Justinian lays down the 
following rules. 

all actions competent to any one^ either hy the Civil Law or 
under the edict of the Praitor.^ lie ayainst the heir., or are given hy the 
Pra;tor against the heir. It is an undonhted rule of law that penal 
actions touching maleficia are not competent against the heir of the 
jterson who has committed the malefcium, aSy for instance^ actions of 
theft, rapine, injury, and injurious damage. Put these actions are 
competent to the heir of the injured peison, excepting the action of 
injury^^ and those of a like nature. Put in some cases an action ex 
contractu is not competent against the heir, as, for instance, where the 
deceased was guilty of fraud ( dolum ) and the heir derived no profit 
from that fraud. The penal actio n.s, however, which we have enume- 
rated above, are competent to and ayainst heirs, if the original parties 
have come to litiscontestation on thenC^ 

It is necessary here to call to mind that in the Roman Law the 
term heirs embraces testamentary as well as legal heirs ; and that the 
heir is una eademque persona cum dejuncto ; and that the deceased is 
reprcs(‘ntcd by the heir of his heir. Jleres heredis Jicres est.^ Some 
actions are competent to and against licirs ; some to, but not agaiiKst 
heirs, and others neither to nor against heirs. 

De Injuriis, vide Instit. lib. iv. tit. iv. princi]). 

Instil, lib. iv. tit. xii. 1. 

Pniul. lib. 1. tit. [iciiult. L. tit. idt. L. f/J, 120, (12, lOd. 
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Actions ill rcm arc competent against heirs, if tliey possess the 
thing the dominion over which is asserted by the action ; though they 
arc liable rather as possessors than as heirs. And actions in rem are 
competent to lieirs because they represent the deceased in his rights of 
property,** provided the duration of such rights be not restricted to thv) 
life of the deceased. 

Actions ex contraclu (which are in personam) ai’c competent to 
heirs, because men sti])ulato not only for themselves but for their 
heirs.*^ And they arc competent against heirs also, so far as they are 
7'ei persecutoroi^ — to obtain soincthing, by not obtaining which the 
estate of the deceased would suffer diminution. Thus an action for 
money lent can be brouglit against the heir of the boi r.nver, because 
that money is part of the estate of the plaiiitifT — res ahest out of the 
estate.^ And the action lies as well against the heir of the borrower 
as against the borrower himself, for the heir received the inheritance 
subject to the obligations of the deceased, as no man can transfer to 
another more right than he himself has.P 

TJpon the same princijdcs, where an action ex contractu is to obtain 
satisfaction for the do! am of the defendant — there as that dole binds 
the party guilty of it, because it defeats the rights of the other — the 
liability for dole descends on the heir, who would otherwise be freed 
by the dole of the deceased from the hereditary obligation. Thus if a 
deposit ])erish through the dole of the deceased depositary, his heir 
would be freed from the obligation of the contract, unless ho were 
liable for that dole as heir, and thus the depositor would suffer a loss 
of his property.** Tt follows from the same doctrines, that where the 
action is not rei persecutor} a ^ that is to say, not to obtain something, 
but wholly of a penal nature, though it be for bi eacli of a contract, the 
liability to the action does not descend on the heir. Pcena ex delicto 
dcfuncti heres teneri nondehet^ liut as no man shall profit by his own 
wrong, so neither shall ho profit by the wrong of those wdio he repre- 
sents. Consequently if the heir derive any gain from the W'rong of the 
deceased, he must be liable so far as that gain exU'uds.** Tiirpia Incra 
heredibus quoque extorqueri constitutiim est^ licet crimina extiiujaantnr . 
Thus if the deceased received anything as a rcw'ard for a breach of the 
law’, or by any other crime, the heir ’s liable so j*ar as the lucre came to 


Pand. lib. vi. tit. i. Dc Htd Vinilicntionc, L. 4 ^ 2 . Puiid. lib. xliv. tit. vii. l)e 
Obligationibiis ct Actionibus, L. 28. 

'■ Potbicr, Dfjs Obligations, num. G7«3. 

^ Paiid. lib. 1. tit. penult, lib. xlix. Panel, lib. 1. lit. ult. L. 1 ) 4 , 120. 

Pand. Id), xv. tit. iii. De])usiti vel Contra, L. 7, § .‘1. Pand. lib, 1. tit. ult. L. lo7, 
§ 2, L. 1.52, § * Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 

^ Pand. ibid, ct L. 11, 127. 
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And tills is so though the form of the action be of a penal 
nature. 3ut strictly penal actions, which are intended to punish the 
offender for the purpo.se of example, do not lit^ against his heir.*" 

Actions on obligations ax delicto^ which are not penal, but rai perseca- 
torice^ that is to say, for a remedy, are competent to and against heirs 
on the same principles wliich apply to actions arising from obligations 
ex contractu. 

Thus these actions arc as extcn.sive in their operation with regard to 
the heir as with regard to the wrong-doer himself, and the heir is hound 
in solidutn, and not merely so far as he has profited by the w'rong." 

Jixcei)t so far as the lu'ir has ])rontcd by the <lelict of the deceased, 
lie is not liable by the Civil Law to a penal action, though it be in ))art 
for the recovery of compensation for the injury suffered b} the delict of 
the deceased." 

But the Canon Law im])rovcd on the Civil Law, by giving an action 
against the heir wLci’cver the deceased has injured any one by delict, 
though the heir has received no eniohunent thereby; and this ccjuitable 
provision has been ado])tod by the modern ci\ilians.P And it is just 
that the heir should be liable, on the same princi[)lc on which the heir 
is liable for the dole of the deceased in an action ex contractu. The 
jdaintiff* in both species of cjiscs seeks to recover .something fjtiod cl 
ahest^ and wdiich is due to him by virtue of the oi>ligation of the 
deceased. But the heir is not liable beyond the value of the 
inheritance. 

Penal actions arc in general competent to the heir of the [)erson 
injured, because the inheritance is impaired by the damage done, and 
the heir therefore inherits less than he w'oiild have inherited if the 
injury had not been committed.^ 

On that principle the right of action for personal insults and outrages 
does not pass to the heir of the injured per.son, because the wrong is 
personal and docs not affect the inheritance, and therefore if the licir 
were to bring the action, he w^ould assert the right of another penson 
and not his own right. De suo^ non de alieno jure quemque aqere 
(qiartct."^ And so it is in all actions of a similar nature w^herc the heir 

* Pand. lil). iii. tit. vi. Do CalumuiatoriRus, L. 5. 

Cotl. lib. ix. tit. xlvii. De Pceiiis, L. 22. 

" Vinnii Coinmcrit. ad Instit. lib. iv. tit. xii. num. / . 

° liistit. lib. iv. tit. xxii. § 1 . 

*' Vinnii Comm, ad liisiit. lib. iv. tit. xii. § 1, num. 7* 

'• Instit. lib. iv. tit. vi. § penult. 

’■ Pand. lib. xlvii. tit. .\. De injuriis i*t Famosis Libellis, L. l.b Pand. lib. \ii. tit. 
vi. Si Ususfructus petatur, L. 5. 
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has nothing to claim, because he has suffered no loss by the wrong 
done to tlie deceased. 

All temporary actions, — that is to say, all actions which expire by 
the death of a party, or even by Ia[)se of time, —have this in common, 
that tlicy become j)erpetual by being inclusce judiciOy that is to say, by 
litiscontestation.® 

Litiscontestation is when the plaintiff has brought in his libel, and 
the defendant has pleaded to it.* And by the Imperial Constitutions 
penal actions become perpetual by the defendant being summoned." 

The doctrine with respect to the perpetuation of actions by litiscon- 
testation is that, by pleading, the defendant enters into an engagement 
to submit to the judgment, and the obligation arising ther^'from passes 
to his heirs, as the right does to the heirs of the plaintiff. As for 
perpetuation by summons and before contestation, it is founded on the 
principle that the obligation to plead attaclics on the defendant, and 
lias the same effect as if contestation had been made. 
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Having given the rudiments of the Law of Actions, Justinian pro- 
ceeds to show the mode whereby the defendant may contest the 
demand made upon him. 

When the plaintiff has brought in his libel, the defendant must 
choose out of three courses of proceeding, namely, confession^ deniaU 
and exception. 

If he confess, the judgment of the court for the plaintiff necessarily 

" Pand. lib. 1. tit. nit. L. 139. Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. Dc Obligationibus et 
Actionibus, L. .58. * Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. v. tit. i. num. 144, 

^ Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. Dc Obligationibus ct Actiouibus, L. .33. 
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follows, for I’aulus sa^’s, Confessus pro judicafo 6.s7, qui quodammodo 
sua sententia damnutnr,^ 

This rule, however, exclusively applies to civil proceedings ; and in 
criminal accusations, the Civil Law allows no man to he condeniiied on 
his own confession alone, because there have been instances wliere an 
innocent man has confessed himself guilty from insanity, enthusiasm 
or secret motives.® And herein the Civil Law seems more humane 
than the Law of England, whicli holds a confession to bo conclusive in 
criminal as in civil cases.'^ 

If the defendant simply deny the demand contained in the action, 
he puts the plaiiititf to the proof of the allegations of fact necessary 
to support it. JEi incumhit prohatio qui dicit, non qui neqat,'^ Hence 
the cominoii maxim, Adore nonprohante reus uhsolvitur. 

This rule, however, whicli casts the burthen of proof on Ibe party 
asserting, and confin(‘s the judge to deciding on what is alleged and 
proved (allegata et probata)^ does not ajijdy to ([iicstions of law, for 
the law is in the breast of the judge.^ 

If the defendant ojipose the demand of tlic i)laintiff not by a simple 
denial, but by the allegation of some new matter incoiujiatible with 
the action, for the purpose of defeating it wdiolly or in part, that 
defence is an exception, ^ 

Every exception must contain an admission, for if the defendant 
admit nothing, his defence is a simple denial and not an exception, 
which admits that the action w'ould be good, but for the new matter 
which the defendant propounds. And thus if the defendant deny that 
the action lies in point of law% he admits the truth of the facts, but 
relies on their insufficiency in law. This is called an exception of htw)^ 
So if the defendant plead a set-off or compensation, or the payment 
of the debt demanded in the action, or a reh'a^e or discharge, ho 
admits that the demand would be good but for the new fact which he 
thus propounds. This is an exception of fact} 

On the principle that he who ass(u-ts must i»rove, and not he who 


Pand. lib. xlii. tit. ii. Dc Confossis, L. 1, iinil the Comment of Voot on that title. 
’’ Paud. lib. xlviii. tit. xviii. Dc Qna^stionibiis, L. 1, § 1 / . Carmij^iiani Instit. Jur. 
Crimiii. tit. Dc Confessis. 

' And see Boehmerus, Element. Jur. Crim. sect. i. § 2()(), &c. 

Blackst. Comm, book iv. chap. xxv. p. 

" Paud. lib. xxii. tit. iii. Dc Probationibus ct Priesiimptionibus, L. 2. 

' Cod. lib. ii. tit. xi. Ut quae desunt Advocatis Partinra Judex supple.at, L. unie. 

^ Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiii. princip. Pand. lib. xliv. tit. i. Dc Exet jitionibus, L. 2, 
L. 22. 

Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiii. paratit. Donclli Com. lib. xii. cap. i. 
§ .'3, note 3, Ililligcri. ‘ Voct, Comm, ad Paud. lib. xliv. tit. i. § ‘I. 
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denies, the reus, or defendant, must prove the new matter of fact 
alleged in his exception. Tfliua, Ulpian says, Reus in excepiione actor 
est.^ 

Wc will now proceed to the examples of exceptions given in Jus- 
tinian’s Institutes. And first of the exceptions, Quod metus causa, de 
dolo, et in factum. 

If compelled hy fear or induced by dole, or through error you pro- 
mised by stipulation with Titius that which you were not bound to 
promise, you are technically bound in law, and an action lies alleging 
that you are bound to give what you promised. Rut it would be unjust 
that you should be defeated in that action. Therefore you have the 
exception rjuod metus causa, or doli mali, or in factum to impugn the 
action} 

The meaning of this paragraph is that whore consent has been ex- 
torted by fear, ol)tained by fraud, or given through error, the consent 
is a fact which by itself gives ground for an action, but the exception 
bi’ings before the court the efficient cause of that consejit which ren- 
ders it ineffectual and not binding. 

And first we will briefly examine the exception, quod metus causa. 
L4pian says, Nihil consensui tarn contrarium cst quam vis et metus, 
quern comprobare contra bonos mores est,^ And the same principles 
arc applicable W'hethcr consent bo extorted hy force or by fear. 

Intimidation and force render void those acts which they have 
caused. They affect the validity of the act only so far as they are 
the efficient cause of consent which would not have been given but 
for such fear or force, and this principle governs all other legal vices 
of acts rendering null or excluding the consent of the ])arty, such as 
error, or fraud. 

Force and fear do not annul any act unless they be contra bonos 
mores, and it is for this reason that Justinian says: If compelled by 
fear, or induced hy dole, or through error you promised that which you 
were not hound to j^romise.^ 

Where a man is compelled by lawful authority to do that which he 
ought to do, that compulsion does not affect the validity of this act, 
because the obligation docs not spring from his free will and consent. 
Thus Ulpian decides that lawful conpulsion employed by the magis- 
trate is not included in the words of the Prsetor, promising relief 

** Pand. lib. xliv. tit. i. De Exceptionibus, L. 1 . Pand. lib. xxii. tit. iii. De Pro- 
bationibua, L. V.). ' Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiii. § 1. 

"* Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 1 1C. Pand. lib. iv. tit. ii. Quod Metus Caiisa, L. 1, 2. 
Pufendorf, Droit de la Nature et des Gens, liv. iii. chap. vi. § 10. 

" Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. IIC. lustit. lib. iv. tit. xiii. § 1. Domat, Loix Civiles, 
liv. i. tit. xviii. § 2, De la Force. 
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against whatever has been done on compulsion : but that it is other- 
wise if the magistrate compelled any one to do that which the law 
did not require him to do and which the magistrate therefore had no 
right to require.'* 

On this principle, as the rules of public law have established among 
nations that every war lawfully made on cither side by authority of 
the sovereign, shall be reputed to be just so far as regards its exter- 
nal effects, it is also a maxim of the law of nations, that the force or 
fear wliereby any one has been compelled to do any act in the course 
of such war shall bo held to be legal, and not to bo avoided on the 
ground that compulsion has been used.i* 

But it is contraiy to internal public law for any man to employ any 
means not permitted by Municipal Law, for the purpose of compel- 
ling any one to do even that which he ought to do ; for no man ought 
to lake the law into his own haiids.'i 

Fear or force do not vitiate fin act unless they be such as couM 
affect a man of ordinary firmness. Celsns saj s, Yani timoris junta 
excusdtio non estJ^ But this rule applies only to persons not more 
than usually weak, for it is the duty of the judge to take into con- 
sideration the nature of the means of coercion used, having regard to 
the circumstances of the party, such as age, sex, and constitution.'* 
Compulsion is never presumed. It must thcroPorc be proved, es- 
pecially where the party complfiining of or alleging it could have 
ai)pealed to the law for protection.* And the modern Civil Law has 
j>rovidcd a remedy whore any one has reason to apprehend evil from 
another : for the former can apply to the magistrate, that the latter 
may be bound, giving security or fidejussors for his good behaviour.'^ 
This, which is called caiitio de non offendv.ndo, resembles the proceed- 
ing in the Fnglish Law, by binding persons to keep the peace, which 
lyackstono appears to consider peculiar to this country.* 

We will now proceed to the exceptio dolt mali^ or de dolo. Dole is 
any deceit or cunning used with intent to deceive any one, and it is 
evidently contrary to free consent.y The antients say, dolnm mnlum^ 

® Pand. lib. iv. tit. ii. Quod Metus Causu, L. .3, § 1. Pufendorf, Droit de la 
Nature ct des Gens, liv. iii. chap. vi. § 11. 

•’ Grotius, Droit dc la Guerre, liv. ii. chap. xvii. § 1.9. Vattel, Droit des Gens, 
liv. iii. chap. xiii. § 197. 

'• Pand. lib. iv. tit. ii. Quod Metus Causa, L. l.'k Piind. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 17^>. 

■■ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 184. 

" Pand. lib. iv. tit. ii. Quod Metus Causa, L. C L. .5. Voet, Comm, ad Pand. 
ibid .lib. iv. tit. ii. num. 11, * Pand. ibid. L. 32, 

" Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. iv. tit. ii. num. 13. 

^ Blackst. Comm, book iv. chap, xviii. parag. 1. 

^ Pand. lib. iv. tit. iii. Dc Dolo Malo, L. 1, § 2, 3. 
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because there may be dolum bovum^ or justifiable or not unlawful de- 
ception, which does not affect the validity of acts to which it attaches,^ 
and thus stratagems and ruses de guerre are lawful among belligerents 
provided they do not involve treachery or direct falsehood.® 

I’aulus writes that this exception was provided by the Praetor, that 
no man might profit by his own fraud.^ 

Dole does not render an act void unless it be the cause of such act ; 
that is to say, unless the act would not have been done but for the 
dole.® 

If, however, the party with whom the person dealt, who was de- 
ceived, did not participate in, and was not cognizant of the dole, the 
former is not prejudiced thereby, but the pei^son on whom the dole 
was practised has his remedy by actio doli mtdi against the deceiver/^ 

Tn this respect the excejdio doli mali differs from the exception 
fjuod metus caiisa^ which is competent even when the wrong proceeded 
from a third party without any participation of the plaintiff.® This 
diversity is grounded on the inconvenience which would result from per- 
mitting debtors to allege the fraud of third parties to avoid contracts, 
and on the reason that if the parties are themselves honest they may 
easily defeat the fraud of others. But the Civil Law, for the protec- 
tion of society, renders invalid all obligations contracted through 
violence or, which is the same thing, fear of violence or other injury.^ 

Grotius, however, holds the obligation contracted by reason of fear 
without the participation of the obligor, to be invalid only by Civil 
Jjaw, but valid by Natural Law, because the consent of the party was 
in fact given, though under circumstances of perturbation of mind. 
Coacta voluntas j voluntas est. « 

But Pufendorf and Baibcyrac hold the better opinion, — that though 
consent given under compulsion is so far valid that it renders the party 
consenting to or doing the act guilty, if the act be contrary to law, 
yet it is not such a consent as to produce a valid obligation even 
towards a party not participating in the coercion, because as the 
Natural Law leaves to our free choice whatever is permitted, it fol- 

* Pand. ul)i sup. Grotius, Droit de la Guerre, liv. iii. chap. i. § 9, &c. 

“ Grotius, ibid. § 6. Pand. lib. xlix. tit. xv. Dc Captl.ds et Postliminio, L. 26. 

** Pand. lib. xliv. tit. iv. Dc Doli Mali et Mctiis Exceptione, L. I, § 1. 

'' Pothicr, Dcs Obligations, num. «3l. Domat, LoixCiviles, liv. i. tit. xviii. 

** Pothicr, Des Obligations, num. 32. Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. iv. tit. iii. Dc 
Dulo Malo, num. 32. 

Pothicr, ibid. num. 23. Pand. lib. iv. tit. ii. Quod Metus Causa, L. 9, § 1, et 
L. 14, § 3. 

' Pothier, ubi sup. Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 116. Pand. lib. iv. tit. ii. Quod Metus 
Causa, L. 13. 

^ Grotius, Droit dc la Guerre, liv. ii. chap. xi. § 1 , and note. 
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lows that we can be bound only by our free choice towards another to 
do or to give to him what we are not otherwise bound to do or to give.*^ 

There is one case in whicli, by the Civil Law, the fraud of a third 
party may invalidate a contract of sale, though there be no participa- 
tion of the obligee in the fraud. It is where either party to the con- 
tract is injured beyond half the value of that which is the subject of 
the contract. There the law holds the contract to be intrinsically 
tainted with fraud. lies in se dolum hahet} Tliis gross disproportion 
between the price and the value of the things sold is called by the 
Civil Law enormous lesion^ and it is a sufficient ground in itself to 
rescind a sale, unless the party injured be compensated by the 
other.^ 

The exceptio in factum remains for consideration, whereby error is 
specifically pleaded as the cause of the apparent consent which is the 
ground of the action. 

Ulpian says, Non videntnr qui errant consentire} He wlio is in 
error consents to that which he believes to bo true, but not to that 
which is true. His consent therefore is not real."* 

An error touching the quality of the subject of the contract 
docs not invalidate the transaction, unless that error fall upon 
the quality which the parties had principally in view, and the same 
rule applies to error touching the person with wlioin a contract is 
made. In such cases it is presumed that the contract would not 
have been concluded but for the error."* If, however, the error at- 
taches not to the subject of the contract, but only to the reason or 
motive inducing the party to enter into it, that error does not affect 
the validity of the contract." 

There is this difference between error touching the identity of the 
thing, or the very substance of the contract, and error respecting the 
essential qualities of the thing. In the former case there is no agree- 
ment at all, because the parties are not of one mind ; but in the latter, 
there is an agreement wdiich however was caused by an erroneous 
belief. In the former case (strictly speaking) the transaction is void 
ipso jure^ and in the latter it is voidable on plea exceptionem. 
But in practice this distinction is not material so far as regards the 


‘‘ Piifendorf, Droit <le la Nature et des Gens, liv. iii. chap. vi. § U, 

‘ Cod. lib. iv. tit. xliv. De Rescindenda Venditione, L. 2. Pand. lib. 1. tit. jienult. 
L. 2fi. Pand. lib. xlv. tit. i. Dc \crborum Obligiitionibus, L. 30*. 

Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xviii. tit. v. De Rescindenda Venditione, num. 3, 5. 

* Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 11(>, § 2. 

Pothier, Des Obligations, num. 17, &c. Domat, Loix Civilcs, liv. i. tit. xviii. § 1 . 
" Pothier, Des Obligations, num. 20. 

X 2 
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remedy, for in both eases the defendant must plead the error by 
exception.® 

The next plea explained by Justinian is the exceptio non numerate 
jyecunifB, It is the same if any one contracted with you that you 
should pay money to him on account of a supj)osed loan^ and did not 
in fact lend you the money. For he may sue you for the money ^ as 
you are bound by the contract to pay it to him. But it would be 
unjust for you to be condemned in the action^ and therefore you may 
defend yourself by the exception non numeratce pecunice, P 

The meaniiif^ of this paragraph is, tliat when the contract is proved, 
the supposed debtor has the onus cast upon him of proving that the 
money was not in fact paid to him ; and therefore, but for the excep- 
tion non numeratcc pecunioi^ he is liable on the contract. 

We will next proceed. to ihci exceptio rei judicatce^ which consists 
in pleading a former judicial decision of the cause w’hich is the subject 
of the action. 

If you have been sued in a real or personal action^ the obligation 
nevertheless remains; and therefore in strict law you may again be 
sued in the same cause : but in case of a second suit you may be re- 
lieved by pleading that the cause has already been adjudged.^ 

The exception here sketched out by Justinian is founded on tho 
maxim of Ulpian, Res judicata pro veritate accipitur^ And it is for 
the public good that every legal controversy should be decided in one 
action, in order that litigation may not be indefinitely multiplied, and 
to avoid the confusion which w^ould arise from conflicting decisions upon 
the same matter. » 

But on the other hand, as no man can be condemned unheard, the 
rule obtains, Res inter alios judicaice nullum aliis prejudicinm 
faciunt^ 

It follows from these principles, that the same claims must not be 
adjudicated upon more than once between the same parties, except on 
appeal. Such is the object of the plea called exceptio reijudicatce. 

The general rule is, that this exception is a good defence when the 
same question and between the same parties is again litigated (other- 

® Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiii. ^ 1. Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xliv. 
tit. i. num. 4. Yinnius, ibid, pavatit. (Introduction) ad eundcin, tit. xiii. Pand. lib. 
1. tit. ult. L. 112. Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiii. § 2. 

^ Instit. ibid. § 5. ■■ Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 207. 

“ Pand. lib. xliv. tit. ii. Dc Exceptione Rei Judicatm, L. (>, Pand. lib. xiii. tit. i. 
Do Re Judicata, L. 1. 

• Pand. lib. xliv. tit. ii. Be Except. Rei Jud. L. 1. Pand. lib. xiii. tit. i. Dc Re 
Judic. L. G3. 
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wise than on appeal) after having been judicially decided.'^ This 
exception is not competent unless the same litigation be renewed ; 
that is to say, between the same parties, touching the same thing, and 
upon the same causa petendi or title.* 

Exceptions arc divided by the Civil and by the Canon Law into two 
classes ; namely, perpetual or peremptoi) exceptions, and temporary or 
dilatory excoptionsJ 

Perpetual or peremptory exceptions are those always competent 
against the plaintiffs and which always repel the action. Such are the 
exceptions doll mali et quod metus causa factum est, and the exception 
pacti conventi where the plaintiff has agreed not to sue the defendant,^ 
Gajiis thus neatly defines this species of plea : Perpeiuoi ctperewptoria: 
exceptiones sunt quee semper locum hahent nec evitari possunt.^ They 
may be pleaded at any pci’iod <)f the proceedings until the judgment.*^ 
Wo come now to Justinian’s description of dilatory exceptions. 
T'emporary or dilatory exceptions are those competent only for a 
times and which only produce delay. Such is the exceptio pacti 
conventis where the jdaintiff promised not to make the demand during 
a certain time^for after that time has expired the plaintiff is no longer 
hindered from pursuing his action. Therefore these exceptions are 
called dilatory.*^ 

There are also dilatory exceptions ex persona^ or with reference to 
the person of the plaintiffs as for instance^ the exceptio procuratoria^ 
which is competent where a jdaintiff sues hy a soldier or a womun^ or 
any other person legally incapacitated from the office of proctor. 

Dilatory exceptions are those whereby an action is o])posed which is 
legally competent, but improperly brought ; that is to say, at an 
improper time or in an improper manner. 

Some dilatory exceptions are directed against the action itself, as 
when it is brought at a wrong time contrary to a pactum conventum. 
Others are directed against the person of the judge, or the person of the 
plaintiff, or of his procurator. There are exceptions to the mode of 
the action. T)ilatoriai et temporales exceptiones sunt quee non semper 
locum hahent^ et evitari possunt.^ Thus the exception to the jiiris- 

° Paud. lib. xliv. tit. ii. De Except. Rei Judic. L. 3. 

* Voet, ad Paud. ibid. nura. 3. Pand. cod. tit. L. 12, 13, 14. And see Pothier, 
lies Obligations, part 4, niim. 851, &c. 

■ Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiii. § 8. Lancclotti Instit. Jiir. Canon, lib. iii. tit. viii. 
princip. ' Instit. ibid. § 9 . 

* Pand. lib. xliv. tit. i. De Exceptionibus, L. 3. And see Voet, Comment, on 

that title, num. 4. ** Voet, Comm. ibid. num. 5. 

® lustit. lib. iv. tit. xiii. § 10. ** Instit. ibid. § 11. 

* Paud. lib. xliv. tit. i. De Exceptionibus, L. 3. 
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diction of the court, whicli is called in the Canon Law the declinatory 
exception, is a temporary or dilatory exception/ Dilatory exceptions 
must be pleaded at the earliest stage of the pleadings at which the 
party has an opportunity of doing so, otherwise they are waived.* 

After having ox[)lained exceptions, Justinian proceeds to the next 
stage of the pleading, tliat is to say, replications, A replication is the 
exception of the plaintiff to the exception of the defendant. The use 
of this part of the pleadings is thus shown by the Emperor. 

Sometimes it happens that the exception which prim& facie seems 
just^ is nevertheless unjust. In such cases another allegation is 
requisite to assist the qdaintiffj and it is called a replication. For 
instance^ if a man bound himself towards his debtor not to demand 
payment^ and they afterwards entered into a contrary agreement^ that 
is to say^ that the creditor should be at liberty to demand payment. 
In this case, if the debtor be sued, and he except, admitting that hut for 
the first agreement he must have judgment against him, and resting his 
defence on the agreement, there the exception is an answer to the action, 
for the agreement was in fact made. It remains a fact, though a 
contrary agreement was afterwards concluded. But as it would he 
unjust that he shoxdd be concluded by the exception, he may plead the 
second agreement in a replication^ 

Thus it appears that the great object of the mutual allegations of 
the parties is, that the whole matter in dispute may be before the 
court, and that by each party making his exceptions to the allegation 
immediately preceding, the points in dispute may bo narrowed until 
something is asserted on one side and denied on the other, and upon 
the question thus raised the court is to decide. 

If the plaintiff deny the allegation of fact contained in the exception, 
or the legal inference arising thereon, the court must decide on the 
cxccj)tion. Tlie result of that decision is different according as the 
exception is dilatory or peremptory. Whore a ’ilatory exception is 
held good by the court, a new action must be brought, at such time 
or in such manner as not to be liable to the exception, — or the 
objection to the action contained in the exception may be remedied. 
Thus, if the exception bo to the jurisdiction of ^he court, another and 
a right court may be resorted to ; or if it be to the person of the 
procurator, a new procurator must be appointed. But if the exception 
be held not good, the defendant must then plead to the action itself by 
a peremptory exception. As for peremptory exceptions, they are to 


' Lancelotti, Inst. Jur. Canon, lib. iii. tit. viii. 

^ Viiiiiii Comm, ad Iiistit. lib. iv. tit. xiii. § 11. 

^ Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiv. De Rcplicationibus, priucip. 
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tlic action itself, and a final judgment is given on them. For this 
reason, the defendant may plead several different exceptions to the 
same action, provided they be not repugnant to each other.* An 
exception may be met with a simple general denial, or by the allega- 
tion of some new matter avoiding it, and the latter pleading is a 
replication. 

The defendant in his turn may except to the replication, that is to 
say, admit that if it were as alleged by the plaintiff ho would be 
entitled to judgment, but state some new matter to defeat the repli- 
cation. This new plea is called a duplication}^ 

The duplication may then be denied generally or excepted to, and 
this new exception is called a triplication, and so on multiplying the 
names of the allegations.^ 

But the practice of the Civil Law docs not permit the parties to 
proceed in their allegations beyond the duplication, oxce])t ujjon cause 
shown to the court.® In the whole course of the j)leadingH, the jiarty 
who asserts must prove. 

Exceptions competent to a debtor benefit his fidejussors (sureties), 
and may be pleaded by them, unless the cause of the exception be one 
of the risks against which the fidejussor is intended to secure the 
creditor ; and exceptions descend to the heirs of those to whom they 
were originally competent, upon the same principles on which rights of 
action descend to heirs." 

* Panel, lib. xliv. tit. i. De Exceptionibus, li. 5, L. 8. Sext. Decretal, (Bonifaciiis 

VIII.) tit. ult. De Regulis Juris, Reg. 20. ** Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiv. § 1. 

* Instit. ibid. § 2, 3. Pand. lib. xliv. tit. i. De Exeeptionibus, L. 2, § 3. 

Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiv. § 3. Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xliv. 
tit. i. iium. 10. 

" Instit. lib. iv. tit. xiv. § 4. And see the Comment, of Vinnius. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

THE LAW OF ACTIONS. OF INTEKDICTS. 

Of Interdicts. — liistit. lib. iv. tit. xv. Dc Intcrdictis. — Definition of Interdicta. — 
Their Use. — First Division of Interdicta into Prohibitory, llcstitutory, and 
Exhibitory. — ^The Interdict De Lihero TIomine Ejchibendo. — The Writ of Habeas 
Corpus. — Second Classification of Intcrdicta, — to obtain Possession, to retain 
Possession, un<l to recover Possession. — Interdicta to obtain Pcrscssion. — Pra:- 
torian Heirs. — Intcrdicta to retain Possession. — Uti Possidetis et Utrubi . — 
In the Modern Civil Law the Possession and the Dominium are claimed 
together. — Privileges of Possessors. — Presumption of Law. — General Legal 
Princijiles respecting Possession. — Interd'ct to recover Possession. — Lex Julia 
deVi. P. .US. 

A rn:u cx[)laiiiing tlie elements of the law of ordinary actions, and the 
mutual allegations of the parties whereby they arc prepared for ad- 
judication, Justinian proceeds to sketch out the nature of certain 
extraordinary actions called Interdicta., which so far as regards their 
general purpose resemble others, but differ from them in form though 
included under the same generic appellation.® 

And first the Emperor thus defines interdicta or extraordinarim 
actiones. 

We have yet to examine the subject of intcrdicta., or the actions 
which are brought to serve the purpose of interdicta. Interdicts 
were formulae of words whereby the Praetor ordered that something 
should be done^ or forbade something to be done^ and this proceeding 
was most frequently resorted to when there was a disputed question of 
possession or quasi possession^ 

It was part of the jurisdiction of the Praetor ./O grant interdicta, 
(from whence injunctions in the English Law are supposed to be 
derived) forbidding or commanding something ; and by means of these 
interdicta questions touching the right of possession were raised and 
brought to adjudication.' But under Justiniar, the preliminary pro- 
ceeding of suing for a formula of action (resembling the original writs 
of the English Law)® was no longer requisite, and thus possessory 
causes were decided in possessory actions in the nature, and bearing 

" Pand. lib. xliv. tit. vii. De Obligationibus et Actionibus, L. 3/. 

^ Instit. lib. iv. tit. xv. princip. 

‘ Blackst. Comm, book iii. chap. viii. p. 116, 117. 
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the name of interdicta without any actual grant of a formula of in- 
terdict by the Praetor 

Intcrdicta are used most particularly in questions involving the 
possession of corporeal things and the quasi possession of incorporeal 
things, because it is expedient for the jjeace of society to set such 
questions at rest speedily, without prejudice to the question of domi- 
nion or of ownership.® And thus the law holds the maxim Siwliatus 
ante omnia restituendus est. In some cases, however, the Praetor 
decided the question of dominium^ or of quasi dominium (a term ap- 
plied to the holding of sacred things which arc res nullius), as well as 
that of possession, and in those cases the interdict was hot [)repara- 
tory, but a final remedy.^ 

Justinian subjects intcrdicta to three successive classifications, two 
of which require to be separately considered. 

T/ie principal division of interdicta is as follows. They are pro- 
hibitory, or restitutory, or exhibitive. 

Prohibitory interdicta are those whereby the Preetor forbids some- 
thing to he done : as, for instance, where he forbids the forcible disturb- 
ance of a person in possession without legal vice, or the burial of a 
dead body where it ought not to be buried, or the erection of buildings 
on sacred ground, or in a public river, to the injury of the navigation 
of the stream, 

Restiiutory interdicta are those whereby the Preetor orders the 
restitution of something : as, for instance, the restitution of anything to 
a person forcibly dispossessed, 

Exhibitory intcrdicta are those whereby he commands the production 
of a person or a thing : as, for instance, of a man concerning whose 
liberty there is a dispute, or of children to their parent in whose legal 
power they are. 

Some persons hold that interdicta strictly speahing are those which 
are prohibitory, because inter dicere is the same as prohihere, and that 
restitutory and exhibitory interdicta are more propei'ly to be called 
decreta. Put it is customary to call all equally intcrdicta.^ 

Justinian here shows (as it is laid down in the Pandects by Ulpian) 
that intcrdicta are applicable as well to public as to private, and both 
to sacred and human or secular things.^ Ulpian also decides that the 
exhibitory interdict is competent for the production in court of a free 

^ Ileincccii Autiquitates, lib. iv. tit. xv. princip. Instil, lib. iv. tit. xv. § 8. And 
the Comment, of Vinnius on that paragraph. 

Vinnii Comm, ad Instit. lib. iv. tit. xv. princip. 

^ Voct, Comm, ad Paud. lib. xliii. tit. i. De Interdictis, num. 20. 

Instit. lib. iv. tit. xv. § 1. 

** Pand. lib. xliii. tit. i. De Intcrdictis sen Extraordinariis Actionibus, L. 1. 
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man who is confined as a slave, that it may bo inquired whether ho 
be a slave or no. Hoc interdiciumpropoaitur tuendee libertatis causa; 
videlicet ne homines liheri retineantur a quodam} And this interdict 
may be sued for or resorted to, not by the person only who seeks to 
recover his liberty but by any one, Nemo enim prohihendus cU liber tati 
favere.^ 

The same remedy is given by the Civil Law to parents for the 
recovery of their children, and to a husband for the recovery of his 
wife.' From this part of the Civil Law the writ of habeas corpus 
was probably derived. 

The second classification of intcrdicta is as follows : — 

The next division of interdicta is thus. Some are to obtain pos- 
session^ others to retain possession, and others to recover possession,^ 

Interdicta to obtain possession are called Quorum bonorum, and are 
competent to those who obtain possession of an inheritance hy the 
Proitorian Law, and to bond fide possessors of an inheritance for the 
purpose of obtaining possession of things which belong to the inherit- 
ance,^ 

These intcrdicta were first competent to PraDtorian heirs, that is to 
say to those persons who by the strictness of the antient Civil Law 
could not inherit, and to whom the Praetor, in the exercise* of an 
equitable jurisdiction, gave bonorum possessio, which was a spcjcies of 
equitable inheritance. But these remedies were afterwards extended 
to mere bond fide heirs, to enable them to obtain possession of de- 
tached portions of the inheritance without prejudice to the title of 
the rightful heir. 

We come next to inter dicta retinendee possessionis, 

Intcrdicta to retain possession are the interdicta uti possidetis and 
utrubi, which arc provided for cases where there is a dispute touching 
the property of something. And it is first to he inquired which of the 
litigating parties has the right of possession as against the other. For 
unless it be first decided which has the possession, the action on the 
right of property cannot be instituted ; for both legal principle and 
reason require that one party should possess, and that the other should 
sue the possessor . And as it is far more advantageous to possess than 
to demand, so there is usually much contention as to the right of 
possession. The advantage of possession consists in this : even if the 

' Pand. lib. xliii. tit. i. Dc Interdictis seu Extraordiiiariis Actionibus, L. 1. Paiid. 
lib. xliii. tit. xxix. Dc Libero llominc Exhibeodo, L. 1, § 1. 

“ Ibid. L. 3, § 9. 

* Paiid. lib. xliii. tit. xxx. Do Liberia Exbibcndis ct Ducendia, L. 1. 

Inatit. lib. iv. tit. xv. § 2. Pand. lib. xliii. tit. i. De lutcrdictia aeu Extraordi- 
iiariis Actionibus, L. 2^ § 3. " Inatit. ubi sup. § 3. 
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thing he not the property of the possessor ^ yet if the claimant cannot 
prove it to he his^ the possessor retains possession ; and consequently 
when the rights of both parties are doubtful^ the question is decided 
against the demandant. The interdict uti possidetis is intended for the 
purpose of disputing the possession of immoveables^ such as a house and 
an estate: and the interdict utrubiregards moveables. These inter dicta 
formerly 'differed in their effects^ but this is no longer so^ for he is 
successful^ whether the dispute be regarding moveables or immoveables y 
who possesses at the time of litiscontestation , not by force, nor by 
stealth or concealment, nor by a precarious title derived from the other 
party.^ 

Heinccciiis Observes that some have fallen into the error of giving 
the name of uti possidetis to the trial of the mere fact of possession or 
status quo, when it is clear from this paragraph that the interdict 
uti possidetis regards the legal nature and quality, and not the mere 
fact of possession.? 

The interdict uti possidetis, the name of which has superseded that 
of utrubi (the two remedies having been assimilated), is grounded 
on two celebrated maxims of law: 1st. In pari causa possessor 
potior est : and 2nd, Adversus extraneos etiam vitiosa possessio 
prodest. The law presumes in favour of possession, and requires the 
demandant to prevail by the strength of his own title and not by the 
weakness of that of the possessor.n Therefore the law puts the 
demandant to the proof of his title, which he must show to be better 
than that of the possessor, otherwise the latter prevails. Thus J us- 
tiniaii says, Longe commodvus est possidere quam petere : because cum 
obscura sunt utriusque jura, contra petitorem judicari solet.^ 

By the modern Civil Law the right of possession and the dominium 
or right of property may be demanded togetlier ; and on the demandant 
proving his superior right to the posseafcion, and consequently the 
wrongfulness of the possession of the defendant as against him, the 
possessor is put to the proof of his title to the dominion. Therefore 
possessory remedies separate from those which vindicate the right of 
ownership or dominion arc not necessary.** 

The presumption of law is in favour of the possessor, and when his 
title to the possession is subverted by the demandant showing a better 
title to the possession, then it is in favour of the latter. Thus the 

° Instit. lib. iv. tit. xv. § 4. 

** See an instance of this error in Wheaton, Elem. of Nat. Law, vol. ii. p. 288, in 
margin. 

1 Pand. lib. xliii. tit. xvii. Uti Possidetis, L. 1, § 9 ; L. 2 ; L. .‘1, princip. 

' Instit. ibid. Pufendorf, Droit de la Nature et dcs Gens, liv. v. chap. xiii. § 6. 

* Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xliii. tit. i. niim. 5. 
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onm probandi is thrown on the possessor after the subversion of his 
possession, because a legal presumption casts the burthen of proof on 
him against whom it militates. And unless the defeated possessor 
then show a title to the dominion which the demandant cannot subvert 
by showing a better title, the latter prevails.* 

By the Civil Law the interdict uii possidetis brings in question the 
possession at the time of litiscontestation. But by the Canon Law 
that party prevails whose possession is the most antient as well as 
the most just, and this principle is followed by the modern civilians.'^ 

J ustinian, after thus describing the legal remedies by uti possidetis^ 
gives the following general principles respecting possession. 

A man is held to possess, not only where he actually himself possesses 
but where another is in possession in his name, such as a tenant or a 
farmer. A depositor and a lender also possess throvyh the instru- 
mentality of the depositary and borrower. And in this sense it is said 
that one person retains possession by means of another, loho is in pos- 
session in his name. Hut possession may be retained by intention oidy 
{solo animo) : that is to sny, though a person be not in possession 
himself, and though no one be in possession in his name, still if he 
left the thing without an intention of relinquishing the possession, he 
is held to retain the possession. Wc have already explained in the 
second book by means of what persons possession may he acquired. Hut 
there is no doubt that possession cannot be acquired by intention alone 
{solo animo). ^ 

The law of possession has already been explained, but a few ob- 
servations on this important paragraph of the Institutes are here 
required. 

Tlic antients distinguish between possidere, to possess, and in pos- 
sessionem esse, to be in possession. The former expression signifies 
possession pro suo, that is t^ say as proprietor ; and the latter means 
possession not pro suo, but by a right, which is a nart of, and included 
in the dominion or right of ownership of the proprietor, or possession 
as a mere trustee or keeper.y 

Thus if Titius lease his house to Sempronius for a terra of years, 
the right of Sempronius the lessee is a part of and included in the 
right of Titius the lessor, and the farmer is in possession by virtue 
of the right of ownership or dominion of the latter ; for if the house 

* Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 128. Instit. lib. iv. tit. xv. § 4. 

" Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xliii. tit. xvii. num. 5. 

* Instit. lib. iv. tit. xv. § 5. 

^ See the distinction in the above paragraph of the Institutes; and see Pand. lib. 
xli. tit. ii. De Acqiiirenda vel Omittenda Posscssionc, L. 10, § 1, which chiefly relates 
to an inferior sort of holding, custodiee causa. 
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be not the property of the lessor, it follows that as no man can 
transfer more right than he has,* •* the subversion of his title subverts 
that of the lessee which it includes. Resolato jure dantis resolvitur 
jus accipientis. 

On this principle, the possession of a tenant and of others in pos- 
session is held in the eye of the law to bo the possession of the 
lessor or other person on whose title their possession depends and in 
whose name they hold.® 

There is also a mere detention or possession in fact only. Such is 
the possession actiuired and held jure gentium by invasion, and it 
extends in law no further than the actual possession in fact.^ 

l^osscssion may be retained by the mere will of possessing, solo 
animo^ because that which is ours cannot without our act be trans- 
feiTcd to others, and therefore we retain our rights of property unless 
we relinquish them. Consequently the mere fact that property is not 
in the actual power and detention of the owner docs not entitle 
another to take it for his own.® 

Thus the bjuperor Constantino distinguishes between corporeal or 
physical apprehension or detention, and possession in right which is 
retained, unless it be relinquished or alienatcd.^^ Thus one who leaves 
his property, with tlie iiitciitiou of returning and again taking it, retains 
his right of possession, or possession in law, though he docs not hold 
the property in his power. 

Justinian, in the above paragraph of the Institutes, refers to the 
antient Roman Law, wdicreby persons acquired through the instru- 
mentality of those who were under their bondage, and to two constitu- 
tions ; one of Severus and Antoninus, and the other of Diocletian and 
Maximian, establishing, contrary to the subtilty of the antient Ju- 
risconsulti, that possession might be acquired through the instrumen- 
tality of a procurator, and with that possession cither the dominium^ 
or the power of acquiring it by usucapion, as the case might be.® 

Justinian concludes the paragraph with the rule, Solo animo 
adepisci jwssessionem nemo potest^ which is founded on the general 


* Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 54. 

“ Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. Dc Adquirenda vcl Omittciida Posscssionc, L. 21, § 1. 

'* Puud. ibid. L. 18, § 4 . . . . earn tantummodo partem quam intravit {exer~ 

citus) obtinet. And see Bynkershock, Questiones Juris Publiei. 

' Pand. lib. 1. tit. ult. L. 11. Cod. lib. vii. tit. x.xxii. Dc Actiuircnda et Rcti- 
neuda Poss'Cssione, L. 4. 

•* Cod. lib. vii. tit. xxxii. I)e Acquirenda et Rctincnda Possessionc, L. 10. 

“ Cod. ibid. L. 1, L. 8. Instit. lib. ii. tit. Lx. Per quas Personas cuique Adqni- 
ritur, § 6. Cod. lib. ii. tit. xix. De Negotiis Gestis, L. 30. 
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principle that a mere act of the mind not manifested by an outward 
act has no effect in law/ 

The next paragraph of the Institutes regai’ds the interdict reca- 
perandcB possessionis, and the remedies analogous thereto. A sketch 
of its contents will suffice here. 

So great is the care of the Roman Law to discourage all violence, 
even for the vindication of right, as unbecoming a well-governed and 
civilized state, that if any one be turned out of possession of immoveable 
property, he may obtain immediate restitution by the interdict unde 
vi, though his possession was wrongful as against him who expelled 
him.* And it is provided by the Emperors Constantine and Valen- 
tinian, Theodosius and Arcadius, that any one placing himself forcibly 
in possession of that which is his, shall forfeit the property ; and that if 
it be not his, he shall pay the value, and restore the land to the person 
wronged.*^ And persons so offending arc also liable to the Lex Julia 
de Vi ; and are held guilty of vis privata if unarmed, and of vis publica 
if they use any other means or weapons of offence besides their own 
bodies.^ 

Uut a man attacked while in possession may defend himself, because 
vim vi repellere naturaliter licet^ and having been actually turned out 
of possession, he may immediately expel the iisurj)er. Rut he must do 
this immediately. Confeslimy non ex inter valloy because during the 
interval he ought to appeal to the authority of the law.*^ 

Pand. lib. xli. tit. ii. Dc Acqiiircnda vel Omittenda Posscssionc, L. I, § 
Grotius, Droit dc la Guerre, liv. ii. chap. iv. § .3, num. 2. 

Instit. lib. iv. tit. xv. § 6. 

'' Cod. lib. viii. tit. iv. Unde Vi, L. 5, 7. 

‘ Instit. lib. iv. tit. xv. % 6. Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. L. .9. 

^ Pand. lib. xliii. tit. xvi. Dc Vi ct Vi Armata, L. 3, § 9. 
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Of the Office of the Judge. — Of Partitions and Boundaries. — Iristit. lib. iv. tit. xvii. 
Dc Officio Judicis. — The Judge must decide according to Law. — ^Tlie Remedy 
by Appeal. — Acts performed by an Authority de Facto, but secretly defective. 
— Case of Barbarius Philippus. — General Rules of Judicial Conduct given by 
Callistratus. — The Requisites of a Final J iidgment or Decree. — Interlocutory 
Judgments. — Distinction between Questions of Law and Fact, with reference to 
the Power of the Judge. — Judicium Familiee Erciscundte. — Judicium Communi 
Dividundo, — Judicium Fininm Regundorum. — Evidence of Boundaries. — 
Effect of Adjudications in these Proceedings. P. 324. 

Justinian thus lays clown tlic first duty of the judge : — 

We have yet to examine touchiny the duty of the judge. And his 
first care must he not to judge otherwise than according to the laws and 
constitutions.^ 

The Uoinaii Law gives the remedy of appeal, by which, as Ulpian 
says, bad or erroneous judgments are rectified, though it sometimes 
liappens that they arc altered for the worse ; ^ and also renders 
absolutely void judgments which arc directly contrary to law, or other- 
wise intrinsically illegal.® 

Thus a judgment is void without appeal, if its very object be contrary 
to law; as, for instance, if it be contrary to a former judgment in the 
same matter and between the same parties, or if its execution be 
impossible, or if it be coram non judice. In such cases the judgment 
is of no effect, or the judge may himself rectify or set it asidc.*^ So if 
there be an error in arithmetical reckoning apparent on the face of a 
decree, it may be rectified by the judge without appeal. But if the 
judge be a delegate, the remedy must proceed from him who 
delegated him.® 

The modem civilians, however, have rejected the distinction between 
void judgments and judgments which may be reversed on appeal, 

" Instit. lib. iv. tit. xvii. princip. 

Pand. lib. xlix. tit. i. De Appcllationibus et Relationibus, L. 1. 

Pand. lib. xlix. tit. viii. Quaj Sententise sine Appellatione rcscindantur. 

Pand. ibid. L. 3. Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlix. tit. viii. num. 1. 

Pand. ibid. L. 1, § 1. Cod. lib. ii. tit. v. De Errore Calculi, L. unic. 
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because it is too subtle and nice for convenient application.^ There- 
fore a decree can only be reversed on aj)peal unless the judge was 
without jurisdiction in the cause, or for want of a citation, or because 
of the nullity of a procuration.^ 

And a pretended judgment, pronounced without any colour of 
authority, and therefore absolutely coram non judice^ is a mere nullity, 
and thence not the subject of an appeal. But it is otherwise where an 
act of jurisdiction is performed by an authority lawfully derived and 
ai)parently lawful, but yet void by reason of a concealed legal defect. 
Ill such a case as this, by the Roman Law, the acts of that authority de 
facto shall not be avoided, but remain good. This important doctrine 
of public law is established by the case of Barbarius Philippus, 
contained in a law of Ulpian.*^ Barbarius Philippus, though a fugitive 
slave and therefore incapable of holding any office, was elected Praetor, 
his condition being unknown. Ulpian proposes the question whether 
if his status had remained concealed, and he had exercised the 
Praetorian functions, his edicts and decrees and other acts of authority 
would have been void. And Ulpian holds that those acts of juris- 
diction would have been valid, for this is the most convenient and 
liberal solution of the difficulty, because the authority of Barbarius 
sprang from the lawful source — the Roman people, who could have 
remedied the defect of capacity of their magistrate.' This celebrated 
law presents an instance of the application of the rule Fieri non 
dehuit^ jsed factum valet^ which is founded on an enlarged view of what 
is most for the public benefit in the particular case. That rule is 
especially followed in matters of Kcclcsiastical Law, where everything 
is considered equitably, ut res mngis valeat fjuam pereat ; because tlic 
Ecclesiastical Law regards internal effect rather than external form, 
and prefers rather to punish irregularities or violations of discipline 
than to annul acts affecting the welfare of the church or its individual 
members. 

The Pandects contain may valuable rules respecting the duty of the 
judge in administering justice. And the following law of Callistratus 
(who lived under Alexander Severus) deserves to be given at length 
hero. Observandum est jus reddenti^ ut in adeundo quidem faciletn 
se preebeat ; sed contemni non patiat ir. Ex conversatione cequali con- 
temptus dignitatis nascitur, Sed et in cognoscendo neque excandescere 
adversus eos quos malos putaty neque prvecibus calamitosorum inlacry- 


^ Voet, Comm, ad Paiid. lib. xlix. tit. viii. num. 3. ^ Voet, ibid. num. 3. 

Pand. lib. i. tit. xiv. De Officio Praetoris, L. 3. 

' Vide Gotbofredi dc Electione Magistratua inhabilia per errorem facta Disaertatio. 
Inter opuac. 1664. 
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mari oportet : id enim non est constantis et recti judicisy aytts animi 
motum vultus detegit. Et summatim ita jus reddet ut auctoritatem. 
dignitatis Ingenio suo augeatJ^ 

In the remainder of the title of tlie Institutes De Officio Judicis^ J us- 
tinian lays down rules touching the points on wliicli, and the mode 
whereby judgments should be given in casc's of different descriptions. 

The general rule as to the effect which a judgment ought to have, 
to be valid, is that it ought to conclude the matter at issue in the cause 
by condemning the defendant, or dismissing him.^ 

This rule shows the difference between a final and an interlocu- 
tory judgment, the latter of which is a decision on an incident in 
the commencement or in the subsequent part, but before the termi- 
nation of the cause, and which does not, or does not fully, determine 
the cause.™ 

it follows from these principles that wdien the judge has given final 
judgment ho is functus officio as to that particular cause, and can 
change nothing therein ; but ho may change or rescind his own inter- 
locutory judgments until he has given his final judgment.*' And the 
same principle is applied to criminal proc('edings by Diocletian and 
JVIaximian, and it is sanctioned generally by those Emperors and by 
Gordian and Constantine.*' 

And so it is with arbitrators. ArhiUr etsi trraoerit in sententia 
dicenda^ corrigere earn non potest ; but he may alter or rescind his 
interlocutory decisions P 

The extent of the power of the judge, respecting the materials 
whereof he is to form his judgment, is different with regard to law 
and as to matters of fact. 

Tt is decided by the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian that the 
judge must decide upon his own knowledge of the law, though it be 
not relied on or alleged by the parties.** Vinnias holds that the same 
principle applies to questions of fact.** But the better and more 
received doctrine in the Civil Law is, that as to questions of fact the 

^ Pand. lib. i. tit. xviii. Dc Officio Prjcsidis, L. 1^. 

‘ Pand. lib. xlii. tit. i. Dc Re Judicata, L. 1. Pund. lib. iv. tit. viii. De Rcceptis 
qui Arbitrium rccipiunt, L. 1.*). Pufendorf, Droit dc la Nature et des Gens, liv. v. 
chap. xiii. § 6. 

“ Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. xlii. tit. i. De Re Judicata, iium. 4. 

" Pand. lib. xlii. tit. i. Dc Re Judicata, L. 14, 42, 55. 

® Cod. lib. ix. tit. xlvii. Dc Pocnis, L. 15. And see Cod. lib. vii. tit. 1. Sententiarn 
Rcscindi non posse. 

«’ Pand. lib. iv. tit. viii. De Rcceptis et qui Arbitrium recipiuiit, L. 20, L. 19. 

’ Cod. lib. ii. tit. xi. Ut quro desunt Advocatis Partium Judex supplcat, L. uuic. 

' Viniiii Comm, ad liistit. lib. iv. tit. xvii. princip. 

Y 
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judge must decide not on his own private knowledge, but secundum, 
allegata et probata.^ So the rule of Acciirsius the Glossator pre- 
vails, J)e facto supplcre vel proferre non debet judex. It is indeed im- 
possible to hold a contrary doctrine without confounding the functions 
of the judge with those of the witness. If the judge has extrajudicial 
knowledge of any matter of fact relevant to the questions at issue in 
the cause, he should abdicate his judicial functions, and give his evi- 
dence as a witness.^ 

Three important paragraphs of this title of the Institutes remain 
for consideration, wherein the Emperor shows the duty of the judge 
in adjudicating on three actions, namely : FamilUe crcucunda* ; com- 
muni dividundo ; and Finium regundornrn. 

The judge must,^ in the action familUe erciscundoi (for the partition of 
an inheritance), adjudicate the several things forming the inheritance 
to each of the heirs respeclivelg ; and if the adjudication produce an 
unequal rcsidt^ he who is favoured in the distribution must be decreed 
to pay a proportionate sum of money to his co-heir. And each is to be 
decreed to pay to his co-heir the value of whatever exclusive benejit he 
has derived from the inheritance beyond his share, and of whatever he 
has spoiled or consumed. The same rules are observed where there are 
more than two co-heirs.^^ 

The same proceeding is followed where several things, belonging in 
common to several persons, are to be dv'ided among them by the judicial 
proceeding called cornmuni dividundo. Where a single thing is to be 
divided, if it can be conveniently partitioned into shares, one of those 
shares should be adjudicated to each of the parties ; and if the share 
of one preponderate, he must be decreed to pay a proportionate sum 
of money to the other. Hat if the property cannot be divided con- 
veniently, or be incapable of division, it must be adjudicated to one of 
the parties, who mrist be decreed to indemnify the other by a payment 
in moneys 

The maxim of the Civil Law, Nemo invitus compellitur ad com- 
munionem, requires that any co-heir or other joint-owner should be at 
liberty to demand a division of the common property, so far as his 
own share is concerned. y 

Ulpian lays down the general ru!e, that tue judge must make the 
division in the mode most advantageous to all parties, or that to which 
they agree ; aiul this is consonant with the principle of Proculus with 

” Voet, Comm, ad Paiid. lib. xlii. tit. i. De Re Judicata, sum. 50. 

• Voct, ibid. “ Instit. lib. iv. tit. xvii. § 4. * Instit. ibid. § 5. 

y Pand. lib. xii. tit. vi. Dc Condictione Indcbiti, L. 2G, § 4 ; and see above, 
p. 221, 241-2. 
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regard to partnership, that the common advantage of the association 
should be preferred to that of an individual partner.* 

Where the parties cannot agree among themselves which of them 
should have a specific thing in the division, it must, by a constitution 
of the Emperor Antoninus, be sold by auction amongst the co- 
proprietors, and adjudged to the highest bidder, giving him credit for 
a portion of the price equal to his share.*' 

We will now proceed to the action Finlum regundorum^ or to 
determine boundaries of lands obliterated, forgotten, or otherwise 
disputed. This action is derived from the Law of the Twelve Tables, 
which entrusted the assignment of boundaries to three commissioners, 
whose number was reduced to one by the Manilian Law.^ 

In the action Finium regundorum the judge must inquire whether an 
adjudication of boundaries be necessary. It is so in one case, namely, 
where it is exjjedient that the lands be bounded by clearer limits than 
those formerly existing. In such case, part of the land of one man 
must be adjudicated to the neighbouring landowner, and therefore it is 
just that the latter must pay an equivalent {^as nearly as possible) in 
money to the former.^ And whoever has done anything fraudulent 
respecting the boundaries : as, for instance, by moving boundary stones, 
or cutting boundary trees, he is liable in these proceedings. And any 
of the parties may be condemned for contumacy : as, for instance, if he 
would not permit the land to be measured according to the command of 
thejudge,^ 

The first object of inquiry in this action is to ascertain the 
boundaries of the lands, and if this cannot be effected, or if it be matter 
of extreme difficulty, the judge has power to assign and trace new 
boundaries according to the mode here proscribed.*^ 

The judge should restore the boundaries whicli appear in the title of 
the proprietors, unless it be proved that those boundaries were 
subsequently changed.' And if a boundary be proved to have existed 
at any time it must be restored, unless it be shown to have been altered 
or that a different boundary existed subsequently. Hence the common 
maxim of Baldus, Non presumuntur fines antiqui mutati nisi probetur. 
It follows, therefore, that the most recent boundary prevails over one 
more remote.® 

■ Pand. lib. x. tit. iii. Communi Dividundo, L. 21. Pand. lib. xvii. tit. ii. Pro 
Socio, L. 65, § 6. “ Cod. lib. iii. tit. xxxvii. L. 1, 3. 

Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. x. tit. i. Finium Regundorum, num. 1. 

“ Pand. lib. x. tit. i. Finibus Regundis, L. 8, § 1. 

Instit. lib. iv. tit. xvii. § 6. 

* See something similar in the Hindu Law, Manou, Instit. lib. viii. § 245, 265. 

* Voet, Comm, ad Pand. lib. x. tit. i. Finium Regundorum, num. 10. 

* Pand. lib. x. tit. i. Finium Regundorum, L. 1 1 . 
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The instruments of the land tax, and records of a public 
nature, are of great authority in questions of boundary ; provided 
they were made before the question was mooted — ante litem incho- 
atam because, after the parties have commenced the dispute, they 
are likely to have it in view in their transactions with the public 
revenue. 

Testimonial evidence may also be resorted to, and even hearsay 
evidence or tradition, of the existence of certain boundaries.*^ The 
evidence of the former owner of both estates also deserves weight.* 
And ocular inspection of the ground, by an agrimensor or surveyor, 
is prescribed by a constitution of the Emperor Constantine, and recom- 
mended by a law of TJlpian.”^ 

With regard to the power of the judge to punish contumacy in this 
action,® it is worth observation that a general power of fining for 
contempt is by the Civil Law incident only to the jurisdiction of the 
judges of superior courts, as by the English Law it belongs to the 
courts of record.® 

The action Finibus reyundis is excluded when boundaries have 
existed without dispute for thirty ycars.P 

Whatever is adjudicated to any one in these proceedings Faniilia: 
erciscundoi, Communi diridundo^ and Finibus regundis, immediately 
becomes the property of the person to whom it is adjudicated.^ 

Justinian here decides that the judgment or decree of adjudication 
actually transfers dominion. The adjudication is made to carry into 
effect an obligation for the benefit of the parties and of the public. 

We have now reached the end of the tliird and last part of the 
Institutes, namely, that which regards actions, — and also the conclusion 
of these Commentaries. 

** Pand. lib. x. tit. i. Finium llcgundorum, L. 10. * Pand. ibid. L. 11. 

^ Voet, Comm, ad Pand. iibi supra^ num. .9. Pand. lib. xxxix. tit. iii. dc Aqua, 
L. 2, § 8. ’ Pand. lib. x. tit. i. Finium Regundorum, L. 12. 

™ Cod. lib. iii. tit. xxxix. Finium Keguudorum, L. 3. Pand. ubi supra, L. 8, § 1. 

" Pand. ibid. L. 4, § 3. 

Pand. lib. v. tit. i. De Judiciis, L. 2, § 3. Pand. lib. 1. tit. penult. De 
Verborum Signif. L. 131, § 1. 

** Voct, Comm, ad Pand. lib. x. tit. i. nun.. 11. 

4 Instit. lib. iv. tit. xvii. § f. 
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Abeyance of the freehold, G9. 
Abrogation of laws, 2(), :I3. 
Acccpiilatio. See Ecleasc. 

Aeccssio, 82, 87, &e. 

Accessories, what things are, 01. 
Accidental damage, 272. 

Accusation, 282. 

Acquisition by municipal law, 109, &c. 
Acquisition. See Occupancy. 

Action, cause of, 280, 281. 

Action, extinction and perpetuation of 
rights of, 299, Ac. 

Action, what and when competent to 
and against an heir, 299, &c. 
Actionem eden*, 279, 280. 

Actiones legis, 't. 

Actioncs legis abolished, 279. 

Actiones pnrjudiciales, 295, Ac. 
Actions, 39, 41, 277. 

Actions are juris gentium^ 278. 

Actions in rem and in personam, 
283. 

Actions, limitation of, 113. 

Actions, Pnetorian, 287, 288. • 

Actions, their names no longer neces- 
sary ill practice, 279. 

Actorc non probantc reus absolvitur, j 
302. 

Addictio in diem, 209. 

Additions to land, sudden, 83. 

Advisers, obligations and liabilities of, ' 
229. 

.^diles curule, 6. 

-^Elian Law, 5. 

Affinity, 46. 

Agent. See Mandate. 

Agent, 297, 298. 

Agnati, 165. 

Agnation, right of, 51. 

Air and light, 61. 

Alibi, 282. 


Alienation by one ^vho is not tho 
owner, 125, 176, 177. 

Alienation by owner, restraint upon, 
123—125. 

Alicnaliou defined, 121, 125. 
Alienation, powers of and restraints 
uj)on, 123. 

Alienation, restraint upon by tidci- 
coiiimissary substitution, 152. IJow 
it ceases, 15 1. 

Alluvion, 82 — 85. 

Ambassadors are procurators, 225. 
Amendment of li^pl, 281. 

Animals. See Piera) naturaj and do- 
mi tie uaturie. 

Animals, produce of, 71, 81. 

Animus furandi, 2()9. 

Animus revertendi, 71. 

Antichreacos, pactum, 293. 

Appeals, 319, 320. 

Aijuilian Law, 271. 

Arbitrator, Avhen he is functus officio, 
321. 

Arciiluite lauds, 82. 81. 

Asi-cndaiits, succession of, 162, 1(53. 
Augustus granted privileges to tho 
Jurisconsulti, 8. 

Banks of rivers, 66. 

Bnrbarius Philip]ms, case of, 320. 
Bastards, guardians of, 50. 

Bastards or spurii delined, 43. 

Bastards, prohibited degrees apply to 
them, 4(5. 

Bees, 74. 

Belligerants, who are lawful, 79. 

Bodies aggregate, 67, 68. 

Bodies, classified by Pomponius, 67, 89. 
Bodies politic, how they can hold usu- 
fruct, 107. 
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Bond ildc possession, acquisition of 
fruits by, 92, 913. 

Bond fide pf)sscs8ion requisite to pre- 
Bcribo, 115. 

Bona fides proceedin'; from error in 
law, 115. 

Bononun possessio. See Heirs Pra3- 
torian. 

Bottomry, 297. 

Boundaries, :V23, 321. 

Boundaries of lands, three classes of, 
82. 

Building on tlic land of another, 00. 
Building with the materials of another, 
89, 90. 

Capacity. Sac Persona. 

Capture. See War, acquisition by. 
Care rripiired in doing wJiat is dange- 
rous, 272. 

Carriers, liability of, 27<). 

Cassiaus, S. 

Catonian, or Cato’s, jiile, 141, 115. 
Children, action for injury to, 275. 
C’hurch, how vested in the parson, 69. 
Clandestinity, 47. 

Cloth woven u ith another’s purple, 87. 
Code, Gregorian, 0. 

Code, llermogenean, 6. 

Code, Justinian, 11, 13. 

Code, Th(*odosian, (>. 

Codicils, 155. 

Cognat i, 165. 

Collaterals, succession of, 163, 164. 
Collatio boiiorum, 1(>5, 166. 

Comitia centuriata, 1. 

Com ilia curiata, 1. 

Commandite, 219. 

Contonorcial partnerships, 219. 
Commissoria lex, 209. 

Commissorium pactum, 293. 
Commodate, contract of, 173 — 175. 
Communi dividnndo, 211, 322, 323. 
Community. See Joint ownership. 
Companies, 219, 220. 

Companies, their analogy to corpora- 
tions, 221, 222. 

Compensation, 259, 260. 

Concubinage, 42, 43, &c. 

Condemnation of prizes, SI. 

Condietio indebiti, 243. 


Condictiones, 284, &c. 

Conditional appointments of heirs, 138 
! —140. 

I Conditional contracts, 181. 

I Conditions defined, 181. 

Conditions, difierence between con- 
tracts and wills, 185. 

Conditions impossible, 184. 

Conditions improper, 185. 

Conditions in sales, 208, 209. 

: Conditions, performance of, 185, 186. 

: Conditions, plurality of, 184. 

Conditions, ])ot(?stativc, casual, and 
, mixed, 139, 182. 
j Conditions suspensive and resolutory, 
; 182 . 

; Condition, the dtjbtor preventing its 
aecomplishnuint, 183. 

: Confiscations jure belli, 78. 

Confusion, 260. 

Confusion and eommixio of things, 88, 
89. 

Confusion, extinction of obligations 
by, 260. 

Confusion or merger of servitudes, 108. 
Consanguinity, 46, 165, 166. 

Consent defined, 43. 

I Consent essential to contracts, 191, 192. 
[ Consent given under compulsion, 306. 

Consent, obligations by, 201, 235. 

, Consent, obligations dissolved by, 258, 

• 259. 

j Consent requisite for marriage, 43, 44. 

, Consideration of contracts, 121, 122, 

! 17!). 

I Consolidation or union of usufruct 
i with property, 108, 109. 

I Consolato del Mare cited, 80. 
Constituta pecunia, 294, 295. 
Construction of laws. See Interpreta- 
i lion. 

I Constitutions, Imperial, 6, 11, 20, 30. 
i Co:*tempt, power of fining for, 324. 

* Coniestatio, litis, 302. 

Contract, 171, 192. 

Coidracts, nominate and innominate, 
171, 172, 201. 

! Contracts, void, 189. 

, Contracts, what may be the subject of. 

1 189, 190. 

i Contubernmm. 43. 
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Corporations. See Unircrsilas. 

Corpus Juris, tlic, U. 

Couiisollors, public, tlioir liability, 229. 
Cujadus, his method, 12. ' 

Curators, 5 1. • t 

Curators, ap])oiiitn)ent of, 55. | 

Curators, for whom appointed, 55, 5(1. * 
Ciirite, 1. 

Curiata) lef^os, 1 . 

(Alstom, fib roira lion of laws by, 33. 
Custom, Jaw of, 32 — 30. 

Custom, hn\s interpreted by, 2S. 
Customary law, its renjuisites, 31, i^c. 

Damafjc arisint^ from incapacity or . 
weakness, 273. 

I) am.i«res, ISO. 

Daiiiniim, 271, 272. 

Daiinuim, absijuc injuria, 202. 203. i 
riardanolles, ir(*aty of, 01, n. i. I 

Debit um in present i solveiidum in fu- { 
turo, ISO. ' 

Debts, payment of, by tlic Ijeir, 119. j 
llcccmviri, 2. I 

Decisions, Ibe fifty, 13. ! 

Declaratory actions. Sve Negatory ae- . 

tiOMS. 1 

Decrees, fjeneral prinei]>les respoctinj^, ■ 
321, 322. I 

Dej^rees, prohibited, 10. ; 

Delay necessary in some contracts, . 

179. j 

Delegation, 257, 25S. j 

J) clc^a.tion of sovertugu pow'cr to the • 

prince, 29. i 

Delej^ation of sovereij^nty h}*^ the Ho- 
man people to the Emperor, 20. 
Deliberation, tl^p heir’s time of, 137. 
Delict defined, 201. 

Delict, obligations from, 170 — 2(il. 
Delivery, acquisition by, 91, 95. 

Delivery of sold goods, etfeet of, 210. 
Deposituin, contract of, 175, 170. 
Derived acquisition, 71. 

Derogation, 20. 

Descendants, succession of, 159 — 101. 
Diininutio capitis, 51 — 51. 

Discharge, personal, 254. 

Discovery, bill of, 31. 

Disinheriting, power of, 132. 
Dispensation, 2(>. 


Dis.solution of contracts by consent, 
25S. 

Dissolution of partnerships, 221. 
Distress for rent, origin of, 293. 

Dide defined, 305, 30(5. 

Doli niali exception, 301 — 300. 
Dominion. (50. 

l>oni.i»iunr, disniemberniciits of the 
right of, 101. 

Domila* natuva* animals, 71, 75. 
Donation ante miptias, 122. 

J)oiiatioii inter viA'OS, 121. 

Donation, its re(|uisi(es, 119, 12(1. 
Donation mortis causa, 120. 

Donation proi)ter iiuptias, 122. 
Donations, 119. 

Donations, dilferent classes of, 119. 
Doni.s, the Statute, de, 152. 

Dos, 122, 123. 

Dotal estate, restraints on, alienation 
of, 123, 124. 

Duplication, 311. 

Eeel<'siastieal functions, classification 
of persons, 41. 

Eclectics, 9. 

Indicts of the magistrates, 5, (5. 

Edicts, perpetual, 5. 
bidicls, rt'pcutiua, 5. 
lulict, the Perpetual, (5, 9. 

Edicts, the tliirt(*eii, 13. 

Emperor, legislative power vested m 
tlie. (5, 2!i, .30. 

EmjMTor, souivc of Ijis power, 29. 
Einph^ teiisis, 213, 211. 

Entails. See Eideicommissary substi- 
tutions. 

Entails, the law of, compared with^hc 
Civil Law, 153. 

Ecpiality of men by primary natural 
law, 39, lO, '!.(>. 

Error, etfeet of, on contracts, 192, 193, 
307. 

ICiTor in a legacy, 117, 1 18. 

Error in corpore, 202. 

Error in decrees, 319, 320. 

Error in materia, 203. 

Error of fact and error of law, 115, 
116, 135, 136, 243. 

Error, recovery of payment made in, 
243. 
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Error, when it annuls marriage, 44. 
Exceptions, dilatory and peremptory, 

309. 

Exceptions, effect of judgment upon, 

310. 311. 

Exceptions or pleas, 202. 

Excliango distinguished from sale, 
204, 205. 

Excrcitor, 297, 298. 

Exliihitory interdicta, 313, 314. 

Ex officio proceeding, 282, 283. 
Extrajudicial knowledge, 322. 

Ealcidian Law, 148. 

Familitc orciscninda*, 322. 

Fear, plea of, 301. 

Feraj naturie, 72, 74. 

Fictions dangerous in public law, 230. 
Fideicominissa, how they are extin- 
guished, 153, 151. 

Fideicommissary inheritances and le- 
gacies, 150. 

Fidoicomniissary substitutions, 138, 
1.39, 150—153. 

Fidejussors. See Sureties. 

Fiefs compared with Emphyteusis, 213. 
Fieri non debuit sod factum valet, 320. 
Finium regundorum. See Boundaries. 
Fish, ownership of, 73, 74. 

FishcTies, rights over, 05. 

Flavian Civil Law, 5. 

Flood, effect of, 85. 

Foetura, acquisition by, 81. 

Force and fear, when they vitiate acts, 
301, 305. 

Force, if law^ful, does not vitiate acts, 
301, 305. 

Foreigners subject to tolls and taxes, 06. 
Fofiim, the debates of the, 3, 4. 

Frjiud ex re or in fact, 288, 307. 
Fraudulent alienations against credi- 
tors, 288, 289. 

Freedom, 42. 

Fructus pendentes, 112. 

Fructus. See Usufruct. 

Funeral expenses, 149. 

Gestation, period of, 161, 102. 

Gift. See Donation. 

Guardian and Ward, 25. 

Guardians, 31. 


Guardians and curators, their respon- 
sibility, 210, 241. 

Guardians, authority of, 62, &c. 
Guardians, confirmation of, 49, 60. 
Guardian^ removal of, 64, 68, 59. 

And see Curators. 

Guardians, their authority required to 
alienate infants* property, 125. 
Guardians, three species of, 48. 
Guardianship by succession, 50, 51. 
Guardianship, dative or by appoint- 
ment of the magistrate, 51, 52. 

(1 uardiansliip defined, 48. 
Guardiansliip, termination of, 53, 54. 

Habeas corpus, 314. 

; Habitation, servitude of, 109. 
i Hadrian, the Emperor, 0. 

I ILereditas defined, 127. 

Half-blood, succession of the, 102 — 

lot. 

Heir, 299. And see Actions. 

Heir, exceptions aeruo to, 311. 

. Heir, his possession is that of the de- 
ceased whom he represents, 110. 
Heir, how appointed, 134, 135. 

Heir, who is capable of being, 134. 
Heirs Prajtorian, 314. 

■ Hire, 212, 213. 

■ Honorarium, 232. 

Honorarium Jus, 0, 7, 9, 30, 31. 
HoiclijK)!. See Collatio bononim. 
Hortensian Law, 5. 

Hunting, acquisition of wild animals 
by, 74. 

Hypothcca, how^ it differs from pignus, 
170, 290. 

Hypothecary action, 290. 

Hypothec, legal and conventional, 292, 
293. 

Hypothec, what the creditor must 
j^'rovc in an action upon a, 291. 
Hypothecs, effect of novation on, 256. 
Hypothecs, priorities of, 250, 257. 

I Hypothecs, transfer of, 256, 257. 

! Ignorance of law, effect of, 115, 116. 
i Immoveables. See Moveables. 

I Impediments, dirimant and prohibitive, 

1 44, 45. 
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Incapacity, damage caused by, 273. 
Incapacity in fact and in law, 50, 67. 
Incapacity. See Persons, Prodigals, 
Lunatics, Infants. 

Infants, 62, 53, 193. 

Infants, decision as to their residence, 
49. 

Inheritance ab intestato, I lie law of, 
167. 

Inlicritance, acquisition by, 120. 
Inheritance, the general principles of 
the law of, 158, 159. 

Inlieritanee, the three lines of sueces- 
sion to, 159, 100. 

Injunctions, 312. 

Injuria distinguished from damnum, 
203. 

Injuria or injury to persons, 274, 275. 
Injury. See Wrong. 

Innkeepers, Xc., liability of, 270. 
liiofficiosc testaments, 132. 

Inquisition, 282, 283. 

Institor. 297, 298. 

Institutes, general view of tlio, 14. 
Institutes of Cajua or Gajus, 11. 
Institutes, the, 11. 

Insurance. Sec Nauticum famus. 
Interdicta, 312. 

Interdiction of limatics and ])rodigals, 
55. 

Interlocutory judgments, 321. 
Interpretation of laws, 20 — 28, 3-L 
Intestacy defined, 157. 

Inundations, cflTect of, SO. 

Inventoiy, the right of, 137. 

Islands, new, 81, 85. 

Issue, 310. 

Javelin, care required in throwing, 272. 
Joint contracts, 187, 188. 

Joint ownership, 211, 212. And see 
Communi dividundo. 

Judge, action against a, 270. 

Judge must decide secundum allegata 
ct probata, 303. 

Judge, the office of, 319. 

Julianus, 6. 

Jurisconsulii, the, 7. 

Jurisconsulti, the constitution of Valen- 
tinian and Theodosius concerning 
their opinions, 9, 10. 


J urisconsulti, their answers, 32. 
Jurisconsulti, their assemblies, 3. 
Jurisconsulti, their origin, 7. 

I Jurisconsulti, their sects, 8, 9. 
j Jurisconsulti, thou* writings, 7. 

I Jurisdiction, acts done without any or 
I witli a defective, 320. 

, rluri.si[ii‘tion, exception or plea to the, 
310. 

Jurisjwudence, 16, 1()8. 

Jus gculium of the antients, 18. 

Jus ill re and jus ad rein. 60. 

Justice, definition and nature of, 15. 
Justification when allowed in an action 
fur libel. 275. 

Justinian, his works, 10. 

Juvenal quoted, 3. 

Kindred, degrees of, I (>5, 166. 
j Kings, divine right of, 29, 30. 
j Kings, lloman, their laws, 2. 

I 

j 

Larceny. See TJieft. 

Law, arbitrary, its limits, 17. 

Law, arbitrary, its nature, ex- 
; plained, 3(j — 38. 

I Law, Canon, its principles as to bona 
fides, 1 17. 

Law, criminal, 21. 

' Law, criminal and civil, 266. 

Law, immnlable, its nature, &c. ex- 
I plained, 36 — 38. 

‘ Law, internal public, 17. 

! Jjaw, iuteriial public, its two divisions, ^ 

i 17. 

' Law, iiHernational, 16, 22. 

I Law, its objects, 39. 

' Law, its precepts, 16. 

! Law, its reduction by Domat to love 
j of God and our neighbour, 167, 108. 

* Law, niuiiieipal, 23, 30. 

I Law, natural, 18. 

I Law, natural, its obligatory force, 

j 21, 22. 

1 Law, natural, its three branches, 22. 

■ Law, natural, origin of, 20. 

Law', natural, primary and secondary, 
i 20 , 21 . 

Law of nations according to the an- 
tients, 18. 

Law' of war and peace, 16, 17. 
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Law, privato, 18. 

Law, public, lb. 

Law, sources of the IJomaii, 6, 7. 

Law, unwritten, 32 — 31-, &c. 

Law, written, 23, 31.. 

Laws in what case they render acts 
null, 21), 25. 

Laws mutable. See Law' arbitrary. 

Laws, tlu‘ir effects, 2 1. 

Laws, their purposes, 21. 

Legacy, re^' 0 (*atioii of, 115. 

Lcf^aeies, 111. 

Le'^acies, eonlribution of, 1 l‘J. 

Lof^acies direct and fideicommissary 
assimilated, 1 12. 

Legacies, jj^enei-al or not specific, 1 It). 

Le^mcies, la])sed, 1 lb. 

Legacies of incorporeal tliin^^s, 1 15, 

1 m. 

Lc'^acies of the propt'ily of the lesta- 
tor, heir, and of a Ihird party, 112 — 
111 . 

Legadcs spncillc, 119. 

Legacies vested and not veaied. 117. 

Legatees, obligation of the heir to, 
212, 213. 

Legitim, 132. 

Legitimacy, presumption of, 101 . 

Lessee or conductor, obligations of, 211, 
215. 

Letting and hiring, 211. 

Libelli obhitio interrupts possession 
and terminates bona fides, 117, liS. 

Libelliim or bill, 280 — 282. 

Libellum or bill in criminal causes, 282. 

Libellum, farnosum, 274, 275. 

Liberty or freedom, 12, 203. 

Life-rent, compared w ith usufruct, 105. 

Light, 61— C3. 

Lights. See Servitudes of urban 
estates. 

Limitation of actions, 113. 

Litiscontestation interrupts possession 
and terminates bona tides, 117. 

Litiscontestation, pci’i)ct nation of ac- 
tion by, 302. 

Locatio rci, and locatlo operis, 212. 

Lucid intervals, 57. 

Lunatics, 55, 56, 193. 

Lunatics, prescription does not run 
against, 118. 


I Magist rales, law issued by them, 5. 

! Maiidafe, care and diligence required 
! ill, 232. 

Mandate, contract of, 221. 

Mandate, exi'cnlion of, 230. 

^laiuhde, extinction of, 231, 232. 
Mandate, live species of, 225, 228, &c. 
Mandate, gcn(*ral and special, 226, 227. 
Maiiilian Law', 323. 

Marriage, 12, &c. 

Medical man, his liability, 273. 
Merg<*r, 108. 

Ministers. See Mandate, Ambassadors, 
and Coniiseilors. 

Minors. See Infants. 

Miscjilioncs, 9. 

Missilia, or things 'll irow n to a crowd, 
97. 

Alixiug of things, legal effect of, 88, 89. 
jVTohilia non habeni sequelam, 292. 
Alodiis acquirendi distinguished from 
c;ausa possidendi, 95, 9.0. 

Alortgagc. See Hypothcca. 

Mortmain, uses intended to avoid the 
statutes of, H)l. 

Motive or inducement, distinguished 
from a condition, 193. 

Moveables and immoveables, 112. 
Mutuum, contract of, 172, 173. 

I Natural children defined, 43. 

■ Natural children, guardians of, 50. 

[ Nanticum fa*nns, 297. 

I Negatory actions, 28(», 2S7. 
j Neglect, and iiica]iaeity, damage pro- 
duced by, 273. 

Negligence, d. mages done by, 271, 272. 
Negotioriini gestio, 238 — 21-0. 

Neutrals, their general duty, 76. 
Nonpayment, cxeeption of, 308. 
Novation, 255, 25t). 

Novels, Justiniai)^, 13. 

Nullius res. See Things, 72, 73, 81. 

Obrogation, 26. 

Obligation defined, 168. 

Obligations, 167. 

Obligations divided into three classes, 
168, 169. 

Obligations ox contrpctu, the four 
sorbs of, 170, 171. See Ileal 
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obligations, Words, Writing, and 
Consent. 

Obligations ex delicto, or ex maleficio, 

201 . 

Obligations, extinction of, 240. See 
Payment, Pel ease, Discharge per- 
sonal, Novation, Delegation, Com- 
pensation, and Confusion. 

Obligations, four classes of, with refe- 
rence to their efficient cause, 169, 
170. 

Obligations, four species of, 40. 

Obligations quasi ex contractu, 233. 

Obligations, their origm, 237. 

Occupancy, consequent, 81, 86. 

Occupancy, original, 71, 93, 94. 

Occupation by an armed force in war, 
317. 

Omission is an act, 83. 

Original acquisition, 71. 

Original contract, fiction of an, 235. 

Osculi jus, 122. 

Painting on another's board, 91. 

Pandects, the, 11. 

Pandects, arrangement of the, 12. 

Paraphema, 124. 

Partnership. See Society. 

Part ow ners of ships, 277. 

Partition. See Familiac crciscundse, and 
Communi dividundo. 

Passage tlirough territories and seas 
belonging to another state, 65. 

Paternal pow er, 42, 48. 

Payment, 247, 2 18, &c. 

Payment, place of, 249. 

Payment, time of, 248. 

Payment, to whom it must be made, 
250. 

Payments, application or imputation 
of, 251, 252. 

Peace, effect of a treaty of, 77, 79. 

Pegasian senatus consultura, 152, 153. 

Pegasians, 8. 

Perpetual Edict, the, 6, 9. 

Persons, classification of, 39 — 41, 47, 
48. 

Pliilosophy, Greek, its connection with 
jurisprudence, 8. 

Physician, his liability, 273. 


PignuB, alienation of it, 125, 293, 294. 

And see II\potheca. 

Pignus or Pawm, 176, 177. 

Pleading. See Libel, Exception, Repli- 
cation, Duplication. 

Plebiscita, 5. 

Pollicitatio, 192. 

Pontiffs, iJollcge of, 4. 

Ports, public, 65. 

Possession, general prii]ci])les regard- 
ing, 316 — 318. 

Possession, interruptions of, 117. 
Possession lost by dole, 285. 
Possession, natural and civil, 1(K), 211. 
Possession, oiitw'ard act requisite to 
commence it, 73. 

Possession, presumption in favour of, 
314, 115, 314^316. 

Possessitm pro possessore, 115. 
Possession solo aninio, 317. 

Possession, three species of delivery of, 
96. 

Possessor, bona fide, 115. 

Possessor in re pari potior cst, 289. 
Possessor not required to produce his 
title, 314, 115. 

Possessory remedies. See Intcrdicta. 
Postliminium, 77, 70, 80. 

Posthumous children, 48, 161. 

‘ Prajtorian Law. See Honorary law. 
j Prsetors, 6, 30, 31. 

I Precarium, contract of, 175. 
Precedents, authorily of, 28, 29. 
Precontract, 4.7. 

Preference, fraudulent, 289. 
Prirscriptio longissimi temporis, 118. 
Prescription, 110, &c. 

Prescription, requisites for, 113. 
Pra'sumptio solemnitatis, 200. 

Pres urn ptio veritatis, 200. 

Priority of purchasers, 210. 

Privilegia, 23. 

Privity in contracts, 193, 191. 

Prizes. See War and Condemnation. 
J^rocreation. See Foetura. 

Proculeans, 8, 9. 

Ib-ocuration. See Mandate. 
Procurator in rom suam, 285. 
Prodigals, 55, 56. 

Promise, 119. 
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Proiniflc of one man for another, 191, 
192. 

Promutuum, 173. 

Proof, onus of it on him wlio asserts, 
114. 203. 311. 

Protectors of settlements, 155. 

Puberty, 45, 54. 

Public property, (58. 

Publiciau action, 291. 

Puiling at u sale, 203. 

Pupillary substitutions. See Substitu- 
tions. 

Quasi contract, 170, 233. 

Quasi delict, 170, 2(55, 275. 270. 

Quasi ex contractu, the live obligations, 
238. 

Quasi traditio, 96. 

Quod motiis causa exception, 301. 

Quod principi placuit, &c. 29. 

Kapine, 270. 

Ratification, 226. 

Real obligai ions, 172. 

Recapture, 79 — 81. 

Recuperatores, 31. 

Regia Lex, apocryphal, 29. 

Rci judicatne cxccptio, 308, 309. 
Religious things, 69. 

Release, 253, 251. 

Renunciation of partner, 222, 221. 
Repeal. See Abrogation. 

Replications, 310. 

Representation, succession by, 160, 
163, 164. 

Res judicata, 278, 296. 

Resolute jure dantis rcaolvitur jus ac- 
cipientis, 317. 

Responsa prudentum. See Juriscon- 
sult]. 

Responsibility, degrees of in difierent 
contracts, 174. 

Restitutio in integrum. 31. 

Retractus convention alis, 209. 
Retrospective laws, 26. 

Revertendi animus, 74. 

Revocation of testaments, 133, 134. 
Rewards and punishments, 24. 

Rhodian Law, 272. 


Rights, absolute, 39, 40. 

Rights, hypothetical, 39, 4D. 

Risk of things in partnership, 218. 
Risk of things sold and not delivered, 
205—208. 

Rivers, changes of the course of, 84 — 86. 
Rivers, dominion over, 61, 62. 

Rivers, lands bounded by, 84, 85. 
Roman Law, history of, 1. 

Romulus, 1. 

Habinians, 8, 9. 

Sacred things, 69. 

Sale, contract of, 202, Ac 
Sale of a future thing and of a chance 
203, 201. 

Sale of a specific thing, or of a thing in 
gcucrc, 208. 

Sail*, price in a, 204. 

Sale rescinded for enormous lesion, 307. 
Sancta) res, 69. 

Scajvola, 8. 

Sea, dominion over the, 63 — 65. 

Secret powers, efTect of, 227. 
Self-defence, right of, 271, 272. 

Senatus consulta, 5. 

Servants, liability for acts of, 276. 
Servian and quasi Servian actions, 290. 
Servitude or slavery, 42. 

Servitudes, 100, &c. 

Servitudes, actions concerning, 286, 
287. 

Servitudes of rural estates, 101, 102. 
Ser\dtudes of two species, personal and 
real, 101. 

Servitudes of ui’ban estates, 103. 
Servitudes, pe’'sonal, lOl, &c. 

Set off. See Compensation. 
Settlements of estates, why peculiarly 
requisite in England, 56. 

Severity, undue, 273. 

Shipowners, 297. 

Ship, things thrown from a, 97. 

Sliores of the sea, (56. 

Shores, things found on the, sl. 

Slip of land , effect of, 83, 84. 

Social compact a fiction, 235, 236. 
Society. See Dissolution and Renun- 
ciation. 

Society, contract of, 216. 
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Society, liability of parties for fault, 

224 . 

Society, particular, throe kiiuls of, 218. 

Society, universal or partiouliir, 217, 
218. 

Sohdiim, contracts in. See Joint con- 
tracts. 

Sovorcif^n power (lole«jatecl by the na- 
tion, 20. 

Specjiftcation, or making of a new' spe- 
cies, 87. 

Specilic porformance, ISO. 

State, property of the, OS. 

Status. See Persons. 

Status, actions concerning, 205. 

Status ch'fined, 205. 

Stipulation, 121, 178. 

Stratagems in war law fid, 200. 

Subrogation, 20. 

Substitutions, 136 — 138. 

Sulpicius, 7, 8. 

Sureties or cautioners, 190. 

Sureties or cautioners, legal privileges 
allowed to them, 107, 198. 

Sureties or cautioners, w hat obligations 
may be secured by them, 100, 107. 

Sureties, e\ecptions competent to them, 
311. 

Sureties, limits of their liability, 108. 

Survivorship betw een legatees, 1 tO. 

SurviAWsliip of j(;int usufructuaries, 
108. 

Symbolical delivery, 97. 

Tables, the Twelve, 2, 3, 48. 

Tame animals. See Poniitaj natnra;. 

Tender of payment, 250. 

Term qualifying a contract, 179, ISO. 

Testamentary law^ general arrange- 
ment of it, 127. 

Testamentary pow er, the, 127, 128. 

Testament, a, detined, 127, 128. 

Testament, execution of, 129, 130. 

Testament, military, 130. 

Testament, w^hat persons may make 
one, 128, 129. 

Testaments, 126. 

Testaments, causes rendering them 
void, 131. 

Testaments, registration and probate 
of. 130, 131. 


Theft defined, 267. 

Theft, the law of, 267, &c. 

Things belonging to aggregate bodies 
and res nullius, 67, 313. 

Things classified, fiO, 61. 

Things classified by tlie Canon Law, 
09, 70. 

Things ciM/imon to all men, 01. 

Things corporeal and inc'orporeal dis- 
tinguished, 99. 

Things incorporeal, 90, ItK). 

Things private property or res singu- 
loriim, 71. 

Things, the law of, 60. 

Things, the law' of, divided, 60. 

Tilings, two classes of modes of ac- 
quiring, 71. And see Occupancy. 

Tilli!, a bad, effectual against strangers, 

111 . 

Title, (I just, 114. 

Title, no man can cliango his, 96, 115. 

Title, onerous and lucrative, 288. 

Title required to found prescription or 
usucn])ion, 114. 

Title, what it is, 95. 

Toll, right of imposing it on foreigners, 
65. 

Trajan, his answ^cr to Pliny respecting 
an ohsolcte law', 33. 

Treasure trove, 93, 91. 

Treaty. See Peace. 

Trcbellian, senatiis eonsultum, 152, 153. 

Trehonian, 11. 

Trebonian, opinions regarding liim, 
1 2 — 14. 

Trees and vegetables, 90. 

Tullius Servius, 2. 

Tutors. See Guardians. 

Unde vi, 318. 

Universitas, 67. 

Unskilfulness, 273. 

Use, 109. 

Uses, English law of, referred to, 104 
107. 

Usucapion, 111 — 113. And see Pub- 
lician action. 

Usufruct, 104, Ac. 

Usufruct, how it is to be enjoyed, 105, 
106. 

ITflufnict, how it terminates, 106. 107. 
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Utero, ckildren in, 48. 

Uti possidetis and utrubi, 314 — 316. 

Vegetables, owncrsliip of, 90. 

Ventre insj)i(*iendo, dc, 102. 

Verbal injuries, 274. 

Vinculum pignoris, how dissolved, 294, 
295. 

Vindicationes, 283, &c. 

Violence, the wrong of, 271. 

Vis major, 174, 175. 

Vis publica, ct vis privata, 318. 

War, acquisition by right of, 75 — 79. 
War, limits of the right of capture in, 
78, 79. 

War, occupation in, 317. 

War. stratagems lawful in, 300. 

War, the right of making, 79. 

War, what it is in law, 77. 

War, when captures in, arc complete, 
80, 81. 


War, why its results are legal, -305. 

Wardships, 47. 

Waste, 105, 106. 

Water. See Servitudes of urban estates. 

Water, rights over, 61, 62. 

W ay. right of. See Servitudes of rural 
estates. 

Wife, action of a husband for injury to, 
275. 

Witnesses to a testament, 129, 130. 

Women, married, alienations by, 125. 

Women may be ambassadors, 58, n. c. 

Womenpermitted to accuse guardians 
and curators, 58. 

Women, their exclusion from public 
functions, 58. 

Words, obligations by, 177. 

Wrecks, 97, 98. 

Writing, obligations by, 199. 

Writings on the paper of another, 
90, 91. 

Wrong defined, 202, &c. 

Wrongs, public and private, 265 — 207. 


William Stevena, Printer, Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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